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PREFACE 


The subject of Iran and India lias ever been invested witli 
a pexcnnial charm. During its long and chequered history 
Iran tasted in ample measure the sivccts and bitters of 
fortune. It came into contact, through vlctoty and defeat, 
with various countries and races, assimilated all Uiat it 
considered essential for its own grosrth, and bequeathed a 
rich it^acy not only to its own progeny but to all nations 
with which it was intimately associated. But tiicrc is no 
nation svith which Iran is so vitally connected as it is 
svith India, to whicli since pre- historic times it has been 
allied by racial, religious, political and cultural afiinitics. 
Iran’s indebtedness to and influence on otlicr nations have 
been discussed at length by the prestmt writer in his pre- 
vious work Iran and its Culture, of svHch Chapter VII 
deals in particular with “Iran and India”. This Chapter 
is the matrix of the present work, which by intensive study 
of this absorbing sulgcct, has here expanded into an in- 
dqjcndcnt volumc- 

Even before the daivn of definitely recorded history one 
can trace the intimate connection between the Iranians and 
the anccston of the present-day Hindus, who once lived 
together as an important branch of the Aryan family and 
enjoyed a basic identity of race, religion, language, emtoms 
and culture in general. But after generations of amicable 
co-existence they happened to be divided by disagrectnenU 
on religious matters, and a large group concluded the dis- 
pute by coming dotvn and settling near the river Sindhu 
or Indu, ftom which they were known subsequently as the 
Hindus. The story of their previous life in Iran in the 
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“Indo-Inmian Age” laas been discussal In Chapter I of the 
present work. 

India has figured in Iranian works, but Iran appears 
more frequently in Indian myth and legend, poetry, drama 
and fiction. The historical connection of Iran and India 
bc^ns with the conquest of the Panjab and Sindh by 
Darius Hystaspes in 512 n.c. From this year began the 
long and uninterrupted assocaallon between Iran and India 
in various spheres of life, and it ivill be fbund to continue 
till the present day. Chapter II traces this connection upto 
the Arabian Conquest of Iran in a.u. 651. This date is con- 
venient from the Iranian point of view as a landmark in- 
dicating the fall of Zaiathushtrian Iran and the rise of 
Islamic power. It is also an epoch-making event in the 
annals of India, as a.d. 648 has unanimously been deter- 
mined not only as the end of the reign of lung Harsha of 
Kanouj but also as the termination of the age knoivn as 
Ancient Indian History. 

The Panis are a living link of unity between Iran and 
India, for the twin brothen who had separated in the 
Indo-Iranian age were destined to meet again, though under 
distressing circumstances. The story of the eaodus of a 
group of Iranians after the calamitous downfall of their 
motherland, and various other problems connected there- 
with, form the subject of Chapter HI of this work. 

The fourth and last chapter is longer than the three 
precohng ones put togellKX, and deals with the post-Islamic 
contacts bcuveen the two countries. Victories and defeats 
lead to conquests and emigrations and thus bring countries 
wndesignedly into contact with their neighbours or c\Ta 
with more distant nations in no way connected with the 
belligerents. Iran lost very heavily by the Arab conquest 
but its connection with India was all the more intenrified 
as the Iranian Muslims spread out in every direction. 
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cspcdalJy wjicn insplml by motives of conquest, commerce 
or culture. Harun ar mshtd and especially lus son Jfamun, 
ihc greatest of ^Abbassde KhaUfj, svcrc trmttcn with a 
passion for knowledge and thus began the Renaiuance of 
Lc.iming in Iran ivith the famous city of Baghd^ at its 
capital. Tlic next landmark, discuswd in thi* Chapter, is 
the illustrious and tolerant scholar Albiruni, an institution 
in himself and the greatest of unaccredited ambassadors 
dirpatdied by Iran to India. /\mir Khusru is the next note- 
worthy figure, a veritable genius, who plot^hcd in many 
fields and gleaned an abundant hartesL In liim could be 
Imccd the beginning of India's composite culture, for he 
could cflcctivcly interpret the thought of the ilindus to the 
Muslims and me terra. 

Several important incidents in lilstory liavc clustered rouml 
about the year 1500: the discosTT)’ of America b>' 
Columbus (H92}, the opening out of the sea-route to 
India by Vasco dc Gama (1498), Luther's protest against 
the Pope embodied in his 95 theses, nailed to the church- 
door at Wittenberg (1517); die commencement of the Safari 
nde and dominance of the Shi‘a faith in Iran under Shall 
Isma'il (1499), and the fotmdation m I52G bj* Babar of 
the dynasty of die Great Mughals, tlie munificent patrons 
of art and leaming, who inaugurated the golden age of 
Indo-Iranian cultural relations. Chapter IV is largely taken 
up by the influence exerted by Iran on India, wliich during 
Muslim rule adopted Persian as the language of culture 
and refinement for the upper classes. Iranian influence is 
also evident on the growth of Urdu, once the patott ol‘ 
the masKcs, on the spread of Sufism, on the dissemination 
of Indo-Pcnian literature, and on the arclutccturc, painting, 
calligraphy, music and the minor arts and industries of 
India. Tlic Chapter also refers to Iranian worthies who 
rendered distinguished services to India or helped to main- 
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tain the intelUctual lies between the two countries. This 
Chapter refen only to the prominent instances of -cultural 
contact between the two countries. By and large the matter 
dealt with herein is sclectiv-c rather than eshaustive, and 
dctmlcd information on crery one of the points touched 
in this Chapter svill be found to be available in the nu- 
merous boobs on tbe subjects. 

The conciliation brought about benscen two countries 
by political pacts and dcscrly-svorded ntgotialinns has often 
proved to be a hollow and temporary' relief: a far more 
adding harmony can be adueved by a cultural approach 
when the two nations endeavour to understand and appre- 
ciate the inner life of each as rcs'calcd in its literary and 
artistic prtxiuctions. In the case of in^viduals love may 
be a spontaneous outburst, freely bestowed by one on 
another even vdihout any knowledge of the otjcct of 
affection: but nations arc slow in thdr attachment to one 
another till at first they arc sdrred into emotional activity 
by adequate knowledge. \\'ithout knowledge love cannot 
function effectively: svithout love rncrc knmvlcdgc is not 
only a useless encumbrance but sometimes a potent cause 
of mischief. A noble life or a country actuated bj’ lofty 
asphations yearns for universal love, directed by the neces- 
sary knowledge. Romaia Rol l and , who had Tnad>- a deep 
study of India's sinritual herita^ once wrote to R. Tagore; 
“India from now on is not a foreign land: .... I find 
her ag:un deep inside me.’’ If one modern nation were to 
know another as thoroughly as this s>-mpathetic French 
scholar knw India, warfare would soon be an ugly night- 
mare of the past, heterogeneity would yield place to hemo- 
geoQty, and all sense of foreignism would be substituted 
by frjiailiarity. It is dear therefore that the most 
exports and imports between countries are thdr cultural 
achievements, the unfeiling harbingers of harmoity and 
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However difFcrcnt be the paths that Iran and India have 
chosen to follow in the field of foreign policy at the present 
day, the two countries tviU be seen to be intimately con- 
nected in various other ^valks of life. Commendable attempts 
have been made in India to revive and strengthen the 
cultural ties with Iran by the establishment of various insti- 
tutions in great cities like Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta, 
and Iran has responded with its usual ^varmth and cordia- 
lity by Sending cultural missions to India ivith a viesv to 
cultivating further intellectual contacts and thercb)' achieving 
the intcndcxl goal of intcmational harmony. IVorid-pcacc 
also must thus be secured through osmosis and absorption of 
cultures. The present svriter, though consdotts of his limi- 
tations, lias been inspired by the same ideal; he attempts 
to convey knoivlcdgc not so much for its oivn sake but in 
the hope that it may prove the proiursor of love and unite 
both countries, already at one in various spheres of life 
since the tivilight of history, in the steadfast bonds of an 
abiding peace. 

But aspirations cannot be left to flourish in the region 
of idealism but have to be rooted in the soil of realism for 
their materialization. The pursuit of this aim is often 
achieved with the aid either of our pliilanthropic magnates 
or our sponsoring and appreciative academics — the latter 
alternative alone being applicable in the present case. A 
happy duty consequently devolves upon the author, who 
hereby acknowledges his sense of gratitude to the authorities 
of the Gujarat University for the generous grant of Rs, 1000 
bestowed by them towards the publication of this work 
and the realization of this hope. 

Khanpur Road F. C. Davar 

Afamedabad 

18 June 1962 
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Tu a? 25 a at tad e ci Lvh o iAoA, 
ml gut hidtui tar tnlm i fUt: 

Bagu rim t mi i tu fljanJeh lid, 

Dil i ml Zt mrftr l tu lllar.dth bad: 

Maanj or ze tu rui haifajiitm, 

Sui kisk'Jcet i /find lUhtafUm: 

Si/Ss ‘D iitrud i tu iartm fls, 

T ura mk kfilhtm o hudtk shanls: 

Bajad i tu ^aA jhu Ith raushan Aanfrn, 

Badlm i tu jai guihth guUhan kunun. 

Oh water and wind, mountain and earth, bid 
farewell from us to our sacral Mother (Iran). Say to 
her: ”May thy noble name endure for 6%^: may 
our Itearts be ever illuminated by thy Jov'e. Grin'c 
not tliat ssn arc now turning our faces from thee 
and Jiastcning to the land of India. We express 
our thantsgiving and bid thee adieu: ssn wish thee 
svclJ and acLnowIcdgc our Icalfj' to tliee. IVe 
shall install a flame (raise a fire* temple) in ihy 
mcraorj', and -in thy name we shall transform 
a corner (of India) into a rose-garden/' 

(From Pour i Daood’s poem on 
the emigration of Utc Iranians to 
India) 
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IRAN AND INDIA TliROUGU THE AGES 



CHAPTER ONE 

THE INDO-IRANIAN AGE 
In the dim distant past when history melted into myth, 
prose into poetry, reality into romance, we have glim- 
merings of the origin of a fair-complexioned and virile 
race, Ijnoivn as the Aryans (literally, noble people), who 
were supposed by many scholars to have dwelt somewhere 
in Central Asia, though Tilak* enunciated the ingenious 
theory of their settlement at the North Pole. The oldest 
Aryan stock, of which we hold record, albeit largely 
inferential, is known as the Indo-European group. Even 
archaeology has not yet been able to penetrate the 
nebulous light of its hoary antiquity, and in the absence 
of all historical data we are left fumbling for facts and 
the possible era of its existence. The Indo-Europeans 
must have lived together as a nation, speaking the same 
language and follovdng the same customs, till for various 
reasons they were driven in different directions in search 
of fresh woods and pastures new. Some were impelled 
to do so by a spirit of adventure: difference of opinion 
might have led to splits, but the main cause of these 
migrations must have been over-population; and the sheer 
necessity of securing Ubensraum must have led many of 
them to exchange their native lands for other countries. 
Large munbers might well be supposed to have departed 
to the North and settled in Europe, where they became 
ancestors of the present day European races. 

In the absence of history language affords us an 
infallible test to establish the relationship of these European 
Aryans with the rest of their brethren, svho in course of 
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time migrated to Iran and still later to India. The 
languages that developed among the Iranian and Indian 
Aryans were respectively knotvn as Avesta and Sanskrit, 
and philology has helped us to realize that some of the 
best known European and Asiatic languages belong to the 
same Aryan stock. The Latin word for fire is ignis which 
is the same as the Avestan atar and the Sanskrit agru- 
the Greek word for dasvn is Eos, which corresponds to 
the Avestan Ushah and the Vcdic Ushas: the word for 
god in the West is dtns, which is dova in the East 


Aryan languages. The English word bogey illustrates how 
words can be degraded in their significance, for it is 
probably traceable to bagha in the Avesta and hhaga in 
the Vedas, both meaning the gracious Lord and protector. 
Gods like Vanina ami Dyaus in the Rg Veda correspond 
to Uranos and Zeus respectively in the Greek pantheon, 
proving the identity of the deities once wonhipped by 
the Aryans before their divisions into various communities. 
The marked itscrablancc between East Aryan words like 
pilru (father), malm (mother), bkmtm (brother), dukiti 
(daughter), etc. and their counterparts in the various 
Western languages also reveals the existence of a common 
language once spoken by our ancestors-thc Indo-Europeans. 

But we arc here concerned not with those ancient 
A^ans who d^arted to Europe but with the group that 
sc^cd m Aeranvaejo (Iran), particularly on the Eastern 
Side of the country. They are known as the Indo-Iranians, 
^ ancestors of the present day Hindus and Iranians. 

great split among the Indo-Iranians, which led to 
™ wellknown religious 

SrSindt! «aycd on in Iran, and 

th! pS » ‘0 the South and settled in 

chapter. The Indo-Iranians Uved for a long time in 
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Acranvaejo asone race speaking the same language (bifurcated 
at a Uitcr stage into Avesta and Sanskrit), following the 
same religion (broken up into Zarathushtrianism and 
Hinduism during and after the great split), and adopting 
the same customs (whose resemblance, c\*en when practised 
by the Zarathushtrians and Hindus of the present day, is 
conspicuous). The Indo'Iranian religion is defunct, but 
we can form an idea of that agc> the people, their 
religion and customs from a comparative study of Zara- 
thushtrianism and Hinduism, the t^vo extant daughters of 
the ancient Indo-Iranian faith- 

To begin with there is the closest resemblance between 
the Avestan and the Vedic Sanskrit languages in which 
arc respectively embodied the ancient Zarathushtrian and 
Hindu scriptures. There svas a time when a few Western 
scholars absurdly believed Sanskrit to be a forgery of the 
Brahmins, while others, who knew no better, condemned 
the Avesta as the fabricated product of Parsi priests. The 
rise of the science of philology and the researches made 
therein by scholars of repute soon dissipated the darkness 
created by these groundless theories, and it has now been 
ascertained that both the Avestan and Vedic Sanskrit 
are sistci^languagcs, astonbhingly similar in vocabulary, 
grammar, syntax and metre. So close is the resemblance 
that a passage could be read in both languages in parallel 
columns with minor alterations, as we can read one and 
the same passage in Gujarati, Hindi, Afarathi or Bengali 
with the necessary but slightest possible changes. Nay, it 
would be an understatement of the truth to maintain 
that the resemblance between Avestan and Vedic Sanskrit 
is similar to that between Gujarati and Rfarathi. It woaM 
rather be nearer the truth to hold that the resemblance 
betivcen Avestan and Vedic Sanskrit is like that betwetsj 
sub-divisions of the same language, e. g. pure Gujarati 
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as compared with Tarsi Gujarati or Kattiiawari Gujarati* 

In fact the language is the same, the difference cnly 
arising in its use by two difTcrent sections of the Aryan 
people, living in two different countries in the course of 
centuries after the great split. Scholars have o'cn gone 
further and asserted tliai there is greater resemblance 
between Avestan and Vcdic Sanslcrit than there is bertveen 
Vedic and classical Sanslurit itself. Dr. I.J.S, Taraporcwala 
observes that in translating the Co/ Aar he compared 
Avestan words, idioms and ideas with the Vcdic Sanskrit 
at every step, and held it “utterly svrong to read the 
ideas of later Zarathushtrian theology into the Gatlias . 
So obvious is the resemblance between the Avestan and 
Vedic Sanskrit that any attempt at illustrating the self* 
evident may sveil be considered superfluous. 

From the resemblance in languages we pass on to 
that between the Zarathushtrian and Vcdic rchgions. 
The rercrcnccs quoted here on the Hindu side svill be 
confined exclusively to the Rg Vtia, which is the oldest 
of Hindu scriptures. The other three Vedas arc not 
laid under contribution, for they are largely constituted 
of verses from the Rg Veda, the matrix of the Hindu 
religion. It is however necessary at the outset to account 
for the differences, which inevitably arose betsveen the 
Zaiathushtrians and Hindus as they settled in two 
different countries with different environments and asso- 
ciations. In their religions at the earliest stage animistic 
nature-worship played a leading part, but it led the Vcdic 
Hindus to polytheistic adoration of forces of nature, 
though stray gleams of monotheism appear in the 
Rg Vtda, for instance, in the celebrated verse I 164,46, 
which has long been regarded as the lotus classiais in 
the subject “The Reality is one, though the learned 
know it by various names”. Monotheism among the 
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Hsndul ^vai developed not in the times of the Rg Veda 
but in the later Upanithadic age* But according to 
Zarathmhlrian scriptures, centuries before Zamthushtru 
Iran was knoNvn to be a monotheistic countr)', the Iranian 
faith, propagated by inspired teachers CNtn before the 
Prophet of Iran, being called the Mazdayasni or God- 
worshipping faith. The Pishdadian and KayHnian people, 
immortalized in tiic Shahrianuh of Firdausi, were staunch 
believers in the one God, though it is possible that there 
were times of religious lukewarmness .and oocaston.al lapses 
into nature-worship, which necessitated the divine mission 
of nine great apostles in Iran even before Zarathushtra, 
who in the GalMs proclaimed the uncompromising unity 
of God by banishing the various nalurcHjcitics^from the 
faith. 

But strict monotheism is hard to establish and hanlcr 
still to maintain as seen in the history of various religions 
like Judaism, for there is often a tendency in people to 
slip into polytheistic wonhip of deities and forces other 
than the Almighty, Zaralhushtrianisra never degenerated 
into actual polytheism, but it must be admitted that the 
deities banished by Zarathushtra from the Indo-Iranian 
religion relumed allcr his death in bis faith, not indeed 
in the form of deities but as angels, some of svhom 
threatened to be rivals rather than the helpmates of 
Ahura Mazda. Tlicsc forces of nature, tliat relumed to 
the Zarathuslitrian faith at a later stage when pricsthootl 
was evidently predominant, arc to be found in the Yashts 
(called the Younger A vesta) and they bear a close resem- 
blance to the Vcdic deities. This intimate likeness, which 
we propose to trace and examine in this chapter, will 
serve to show the nature of the deities worshipped by 
the Indolranians before the great split, dividing (hem 
into two separate friths. 
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Tlie supreme god of the Indo-Iranians, the very eo** 
bodiment of righteousness and the moral law, svas Vanina, 
whose greatness is referred to in the Rg Veda I 24; 14 
and 1 128; 7, and his wisdom in I 25; 10 and VIII 
42; 2. The Vedic poets, says Z. A. Ragozin^, came nearest 
to monotheism in their conception of Varuna, who has 
been called Asura (spiritual) in the Rg Veda, for instance 
in I 24; 14, before that word assumed its modem degra- 


ded significance, as \s-iU be seen later. Originally Vanina 
(from \Tu to cos-er) ivas the all-embracing sky-god, and 
then the one great God, the personification of all the 
noblest virtues like Rta (righteousness), merej’’, grace and 
forgiveness. This Supreme God of the Rg Veda Asura 
Vanina is the Vedic counterpart of the Ahum Mazda of 
the Zarathushtrians. Varuna is the 44 ih of the 10 1 names 
of Ahum hlaada and means ^'preserver from evil*'. After 
the great split, however, Varuna s^-as dethroned from his 
place of pride by the Hindus who assigned the ascen- 
dancy to India (Rg Veda X 124; 4). As Griswold* 
observes. U is the tragedy of the Rg Veda that Vanina 
should thus be dethroned from his lofVy ethical pedestal 
to the mferior position of a petty godling of waters, divest- 
ed of his moral significance (Rg Veda VII 34; 10-11). 
It was after the great split that Asura came to be deli- 


berately invested ViHth the vidous agnificance it now 
bears, for instance, in Rg Veda X 53; 4. The Zarathn- 
shtrians retaliated, for in thdr later scriptures Btmdehisfm 
XXVIII 9 and mjailan i Dini XXX\T 23, 89 and 120 
and XCtl 31, Vanina is used in a disparaging sense as 
t>pif)ang selfishness, uusdirection and lust 


\Ne tovn Kcn that after the great schism Vanina 
was replaced by India, the most powerful of Vedic ddties, 

.o .. ,h, 

Us W*. I«i„ „ „ comumiaj Uig, ,»»tiUo 
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of the Sms juice (ilg Vfda VlII G, 3G and VIII 50, 1), 
a miraculously cHicadous beverage, much in demand in 
the Indo-Inuiian age, as mU be described subsequently. 
In India the rains arc usually welcomed and droughts 
invariably dreaded, and Indra svas therefore associated 
svifh rain. IVlth abundant Soma libations Indra was ira- 
plored to fight against and destroy tfic demon of drought 
Vritra (Rg Vtda VIII 17, 9 and VIII 78, 3*5), as 'Hsh- 
Iriya, the angel of rain, strove against Apaoslia, the demon 
of drought in the Atesta (Tatkt VIII 26-29). Indra was 
consequently called Vrilrahana (Vcrcthragluta in the AvtUa) 
or slayer of Vritra. NVhen Asura VaniM fAhura Mazda 
of the Iranians) was degraded in the Rg Veda, his ris'al 
god Indra naturally became a lieutenant of the Devil in 
the Zarathushtrian faith. With other demons “Indar” (as 
he is knmm in Zarathushtrian scriptures) is denounced in 
the VendidaJ X 9 and XIX 43. The main function of 
tlus enemy of righteousness, as recorded in the Bundehiskn 
XXVm 3, is to mislead people from the path of \irtuc 
and dissuade them from putting on the Sudreh and Kushti 
(sacred slrirt and girdle). According to the Bundthiihn XXX 
11, Indar (Indra) will be finally overwhelmed by Ardibc- 
heshr, who stands for righteousness. 

Probably the earliest object of adoration in the ancient 
world was the “shining sun”, knmvn in the Amla as the 
lIvaT'hhihaela^ which was subsequently transformed into the 
modem KhttrshU. Tlje Sanskrit equiv-alent for II tot (sun) 
tt'as Scar (Sury'a or Sas'itar), Tliis greatest and most life- 
giving of heavenly bodies claimed the fervent homage of 
the Indo-Iranian people, as seen in the prayers offered to 
Kkurshid and Alektr (Persian equivalents of the sun) in 
the Zaratltushtrian faith, and to Savitar (the sun) in the 
Gdyatri Mantra (Rg Veda III 62,* 10), which is as sacred 
among the Hindus as the Akunavar mantra is among the 
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Panh. Both in the Veda and the Avesta the sun is des- 
cribed as the eye of God {Rg Veda I 50, 6 and Tasna I 
ll3; Ixjth scriptures refer to the sun as haAing stvift and 
powerful horses [Rg Veda I 115, 3 and Tasna III and 
the Kherskid Xjaish). 

^klcntion must also be made o! another svell-knotvn 
deity, associated with the sun, cj^. Mitra of the Rg Veda 
and Mithra of Zarathushtrianism, If Hear is the sun as it 
exists in nature, Mithra may be taken as its beneficent, 
life-giving light and as an embodiment of the noblest vir- 
tues, Varura was originally a sky-god, and hence he often 
appears in comKnation svith Mitra in the Rg Veda as a 
dual divinity {Rg Veda 1 153), as Ahura-Mithra is refer- 
red to in Zarathushtiian scriptures {Tasna II 11 and Tashi 
X 113). The Vedic Mithra’s eyes arc said to be ever 
watchful, while Mithra in Zarathushtrianism is endowed 
with a thousand cars and ten thousand eyes. In the Indo- 
Iranian pantheon, as gathered from the Avesta and Sanskrit 
texts, Mithra is celebrated for his strength, svisdom and 
power to protect the hving creation. On the whole far 
greater attention has been paid to him as champion of 
truth and justice, guardian of contracts, angel of war and 
hestower of victory in Zarathushtrianism than in the Rg 
Veda, where only one hynm (III 59) is exclusively dedi- 
cated to him, though several to Mitra-Varu^ In subsequent 
ages Mithra- worship passed on from Iran to Rome, and 
the Milhraic cult became the most powerful rival of 
ChnsUanity, by which it was finally displaced under the 
Emperor Constantine. But, it may be noted, the central 
figure of the faith was originally an Indo-Iranian god 
hntra or Mithra, who appears both in the Rg Veda and 
the Aceita. 

If Varum was the supreme, India the mightiest and 
Surya the most familiar, Agm (fire) remains the most 
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popular among the deities in the Indo-Iraman pantheon. 
As in most religions, Ahum Mazda is conceived as eternal 
light tvhich ii 3)7nbolized ia the Zarathushtrian faith by 
Atar (fire). Even to day a very prominent place is assigned 
in this religion to fire, svhich is symbolically called the 
son of Ahum M-izda in Atajh A'/cjVA, as Agni is said to 
?3c the ofispring of the Supreme Lord in the Jig Vtia 
III 29,14. Agni is also regarded in the Rg Vtda as the 
priest of God (I 1,1) and also as His messenger (I 12,1), 
and liardly any Hindu religious ceremony can be performed 
svithout his inspiring presence, in fact the Rg Vide begins 
svith a h>inn devoted to the praise of Agni. Second in impor- 
tance to Indra is Agni and more than tu-o hundred h}Tnns 
cclcbmte his glory in the Rg Vtda. Agni figured as a very 
important Indo-European god of hoar>' antiquity, Zarathu- 
shlra did not invent fire-worship, but realizing its undisput- 
ed power and consequence in his owm times, continued it in 
the Gathas, thereb)' leaving the position and predominance 
of Agni in his reformed faith as undimmed as it was 
centuries before him (yatna XXXI 3 and XXXIV 4). 
The greatest and most coraprchcnsivc of Zamthushtrian 
virtues is Asha (righteousness or the* Moral Law), and the 
importance of Atar (fire) may be judged from the fact 
tliat in the Zarathushtrian scriptures Atar is regarded as 
the visible symbol of righteousness as Agni in the Rg Vtda 
I 1,0 is described as the “guard of Law Etemah” 

A subordinate angel connected with Atar is Nairyo- 
sangha {Tasna XVII 11), svho in his functions corresponds 
to the Vedic Narashamsa, “the household priest of heaven,’* 
referred to in the Rg Veda I 18, 9 and the Vendtdad XIX 34, 
The adoration of waters is also common to both the 
Iranian and Hindu religions, and must liave been a main 
feature of the Indo-Iranian faith. Tlic female Yazata or 
angel of waters in Zarathushtrianism is Ardxdsura, known 
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as AnShita or unpolluted. Ardvisura is also the name of 
a mythical river flowmg in the celestial regions O'nsht 
V 85, 88). like Mitbra-worslup, the cult of Anahita also 
spread in foreign, countries and was mixed up with those 
of Xshtar, Aphrodite, Athene etc. According to Berosus, 
the Babylonian historian, Artaxerxes II (known as Mnemon) 
liad lapsed into idolatry and initiated the tvorship of 
An^i ta and Milhra in his kingdom. Ardvisura is the 
presiding genius of 21anithushtrian wnaen, on svhora she 
bestows fertility and easy' childbirth (Tana LXV 2 and 
Tasht V 2). It would not be easy to find from the Rg Veda 
a deity analogous in his or her functions to Ardvisura. 
S. K. Hodiwala’, however, compares the Iranian Ardvisura 
with Samswati, a river in the Punjab, now no longer in 
existence. Lake the Ardvisura, the Vedic Saiaswari also 
appears to have a celestial origin; she also presided over 
the destinies and particularly the pregnancy of women and 
was worshipped by gods like India (Rg Veda V 43, 1 1 
and X 184, 2). It was only at a later stage that 
Saraswati ceased to be a river and was indentified with 
speech and worshipped as the goddess of knowledge. 

Another Indo-Iranian deity’ of watcis is the Av'cstan 
and Vedic Apam Napat, literally the offsprii^ of waters 
(Tasht VIIl '34 and Rg Veda II 35). As Ardvisura had 
both a heavenly and earthly existence, so too was Apam 
Napat the offspring of heaven and earth. like its Vedic 
counterpart and namesake, Apam Napat, as Dastur Dr. 
Dhalla observes, has both an igneous and an aqueous 
nature. His igneous nature is evidenced in his association 
with the fire-angel Nairyosangha; at the same time he co- 
operates with Vayu (wind), thus distributing waters on 
the earth. In the Rg Veda Aplm Napit is adored by 
females (Rg Veda II 35, 4-5); in the younger Avesla he 
is referred to as the lord of females (Tasht V 72). 
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One of Uic most clurming of from Indo- 

Iraiuan limes is the Avestan Ushah, who is identical with 
the Vcdic Uslias or Usha, the goddess of the dawn. Tlic 
Iiymns in her praise in the Rg Vtda axe only about 
twenty in all, but they constitute the most /asdnating 
Ijn'c poctrj" in that work. Like the sun, Usiias is bIso 
home in a brillLmt chariot, drawn by gold^lourcd steeds 
{Rg Vtda Vn 75, G, and VII 78, 4; YoiU V 6 and the 
Ushahina Gah). Tlic description of Ushah in Avcsian litera- 
ture is very meagre. Ushah is assisted by her own counterpart 
Ushahina, the male personification of the dawn in Zara- 
ihiiihtrian scriptures. This Ushahina is the name of the fifth 
and last g2A or period of the day, ending with the dawn, 
as well as of the prayers associated with that time. 

Vayu or \^ta, the genius of the wind in tlic Rg 
Veda and the Acesla respectively, is another important 
deity that figures in the Indo-Iranian pantheon. He is 
known by nearly /brt>' scv'cn names in the Avesta. He is 
immcruely powerful and speedy, and in Hindu mythology' 
is the father of Hanuman and Bhima, who arc botJi pro- 
verlnal for the strength and speed they inherited from 
their sire. Vaia in the Acesta is however capable of both 
good and evil, his harmful aspects being branded as wicked 
and classed in the Apesta among the creations of Angia 
Mainyu (Tasna XXIl 24: Vaj/it XV 5). In the Rg Vtda 
the MKruta arc personifications of storms and cyclones. 

Tlic Vcdic Ashwins are the twin deities (comparable 
to the Dioscundcs or Castor and Pollux of Greek mytho- 
logy) who arc the harWngers of the daivn {Rg Veda VII; 
hymns 67 to 74; and VIII; hymn 35). According to 
S. K- Hodiwala’, they correspond to the Avestan Aspinas, 
and both mean “possessing horses which creatures, 
as observed above, are invariably associated svith the 
chariot of the sun and evidently typify his resplendent 
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rays. The Ashwms are usually known by their epithet 
Nasatyas [Rg Veda Vll 70, 6 and VII 71, 4), analogous 
to the Avestan Naonghaithya. But though the Aspina 
stars retaiu thor original position in the Aeesta, their 
attribute Naonghaithya has been degraded, as were Varum 
and India, and has now come to be regarded, as a demon, 
for instance, in the Vendidad X 9 and XIX 43. In the 
Pahlasd age Naonghaithya is indentiEed ivith Taromat 
{Bundehiskn XXX U), the demon who ivithcrs the devo- 
tional impulse in man. 

The identity betivecn the Vedic and Iraman deities 
was established by an important aicbaeological find* by 
the German Professor, Hugo Winckler, svho in 1907 dis- 
covered at Boghaz-Koi in North Eastern Asia hCnor some 
cuneiform tablets, being a record of treaties between the 
kings of hlitani and of the Hitrites, concluded about 
1400 B. C. Among the ddtics invoked to wtness on the 
occasion are some svho were common in part to India 
and Persia. They were Mi-it-ra, U-ru-w-na, In-da-ra and 
Na-sa-at-ti-ia, corresponding respectively to Mitra, Varum, 
Indra and Nasatya. This conclurivcly shows that these 
four gods were at one time worshipped in oommon by 
' the ancestors of the Vedic and Iranian people. 

Wc may now turn to a female deified conception, 
Aritiaiti, called Spenta Arraaiti in the Acesta anH Spen- 
darmad in the later Pahlavi age. She is regarded as an 
Amesha Spenta or archangel and the GaihZs resound with her 
praise. She typifies devotion and is conceived to be the 
daughter of Ahura Mazda {Vaena XLV 4). Zarathushtra 
always longs in the Gathas to be united with Ahura 
Mazda through pious devotion (Tasna XT .TV n)^ and 
TinnJuti, with other virtues, is said to further the imperi- 
shable Kingdom of Ahura Mazda [Tasna XXVHI 3). The 
Vedic counterpart of Armaiti is Aramati who also person!- 
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fie3 devotion [Rg Vtda V 43, 6 and VII 42, 3). Accord- 
ing to the Calhas (2‘itina XLIV 6) XrmaiU strengthens 
the cause of Asha or righteousness; so too, as Dastur Dr. 
Dhalla’ points out, Armaid is linked with Ria-a blending 
of dn'Otion svith righteousness or the moral order (Rg Veda 
V 43, 6j. In the later Aves(a, Armaiti lypificn the genius 
of the earth and then the earth itself, rgoicing when 
svaste land is cultivated {Tama XVI 10 and VerJidad III 
34). Even this aspect of Armaiti as the earth has its 
parallel in the Vedas, whesein, as S. K. Hodiwala*® 
lias pointed out, the mighty Aramati was said to Iia;*e 
been submerged under the floods (Rg Vtda X 92, 5), 
and in tWs connection the word Aramati can apparently 
signify only the cartlt. 

The last Indo-Xranian deity that may be mentioned 
is Airyaman (the Vcdic Ar)‘aman, one of the Aditj'as or 
sons of the Infinite Mother), associated svith Mitra and 
Varuna (Rg Veda 1 136, 2). Dr. C. I, Ticle*' takes /Vryaman 
to mean the guardian genius of the Ai^^an nation. Tlic 
54th Chapter of the Tasna, comprising two verses only, 
is devoted to Ills praise. He is usually knoHTi as Ishya 
or the beloved one. But there is another and more familiar 
aspect of Airyaman as the genius of hcalili, in wliich 
capacity he svorks as the assistant of Asha Vahishta {the 
best righteousness) and Taskt III' (Aidibehcsht Yasht) 
celebrates his power as healer 'of mankind. As healer he 
is associated with Nairyosanglia, the companion of fire, 
referred to above (Vendidad XXII 7 el jrf). In the Vedas 
also he ’is connected witli Agnt (fire) as with Savitar 
(Sun): (Rg Vtda I 107,3). Prof. Sir Jolin Rhys'* rather 
fantastically connects Aryaman with the great legendary 
hero Arthur of Round Table lame. 

So far we have reviewed the close resemblance between 
the Avestan.and Vedic Sanskrit languages, and the inti- 
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mate affinity which prevails between the AvestiUi angels 
and the Vedic deities. This close parallelism between the 
two can be accounted for by the fact that both the 
Zarathushtrian and Vedic faiths were branches of the 
primeval Indo-Iraruan religion, once followed by the 
progenitors of the two people. IVc have yet, however, 
to 'discuss their beliefs, customs, rituals and traditions, 
which \rill leave hardly any room for doubt about the 
conclusion in the minds of the readers. 

The study of comparative religions has convincingly 
shown that ancestor* worship is common to most of the 
ancient faiths. The departed ancestors are Imown in 
Hinduism as Pitrir, while in Zarathushtrianism the name 
given to the eternal counterpart of the human soul is 
Fravashi, There is a marked similarity between the Zara- 
thushtrian belief in the Fravashis and the Vedic conception 
qC the Pitris, teCerted to In the Rg X 14, 7-6 and X 
61, 16*19. The 15th hymn of the lOth and last boot 
of the Rg V(da is exclusively devoted to the Pitrif. Among 
the Zarathushtrians the individual soul is called ravan, 
■while the universal and absolute soul is known as Fravashi^ 
first referred to in Tasna XXXVII 3 and celebrated at 
length in Ytuht XIH. The particular soul, inhabiting the 
earthly body, is supposed to be but a reflection of the 
immortal and divine spirit or the Fravashi. Fravaskis, 
being eternal, existed even before the Creation. A Fravashi 
protects the individual throughout his earthly career, and 
on his death returns to the heavenly regions. The Vedic 
Pitfix are the guardian spirits of departed ancestors, and 
their functions are more restricted than those of the 
Fravashis. 

Both the Fravashis and the Pitris arc invoked for 
help and protection during life; both dwell in the highest 
heaven; both can be invoked mdividually or collectively. 
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Both are ^vorslupped with water, fruits and cakes; but 
among the Zarathushtrians in later ages various viands 
Were offered svith a view cither to securing a higher posi- 
tion for the dead in the next world, or brighter terrestrial 
prospects Cot tJic survivors through the good ofliccs of the 
departed. The last ten days, known as the Fravardegan or 
Mttkfdd, of the Zarathushtrian calendar are specially set 
apart for the worship of the dead: the number of days 
has hmvcver been extended to eighteen by priestly legis- 
lation. The last day for the worship of the dead is known 
among the Zarathushtrians as the G^Ka Vahiihidishii^ and 
among the Hindus as the Sareapitri AmddasjiS, and both 
people regard those days with partieuiar sanctity^ The last 
fortnight of tlie eleventh Hindu month Bhadrapad is meant 
for the Skraddka ceremony of the dead, which bears a 
striking resemblance to the Zarathushtrian ritual in the 
prayers chanted, the spirits invoked, the boons desired and 
the offerings presented on the occasion. 

The Kovjote ceremony of investing a Zarathushtrian 
child of cither sex with the sacred shirt and girdle (Sudreh 
and Kushti) dates back to very ancient times, Firdausi at- 
tributes the custom to the Pishdadian king Jamshld in 
the dawn of Iranian civilization, while others assign the 
credit thereof to the apostle Homa, a predecessor of Zara- 
ihushtra. Zarathushtta, however, saw the necessity of 
continuing this ritual in his reformed faith. The same 
custom under the name of Upanajana is followed by the 
Hindus who invest the boy svith the Tagnopavita Cgirdlc). 
The Hindu girl is, however, not permitted to wear the 
girdle, though on her marriage her husband is invested 
with an additional girdle on her behalf. The Zarathush- 
trians wind the girdle round the waist in three circles; the 
Hmdus wear it on the shoulder across the body. The time 
for performing the “sacred tlireadV ceremony is before 
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Uie lOtl\ year In the cate of the Parsis and from the 8ih 
to the 16lh year among the Hindus. One other dinercncc 
may here be noted: the ceremony is not performed on 
Hindus of the lotvcr classes, who are not supposed to be 
dwija or twice-born: in Zarathushuiviism -no such distinc- 
tion prcs'ailt 

There is also a remarkable similarity in some of the 
purification, ccrevnomcs of both faiths. The Vaidiicd enjoins 
the external and et'cn internal use of gomeZ or consecrated 
bull’s urine for the cure of physical ailments and even for 
spiritual upliR. This can be compared srith the Hindu use 
of the Pcnchgaoja or the fh'c products of the cow — milk, 
curds, ghcc^ dung and urine — For almost identical purposes. 
Such remedies as cow’s dung and urine liave been in use 
cx'cn to-day in Indian villages and were practised even in 
Europe in the 19 th century b)' peasant physicians, as 
stated by Dr. ilartin Haug." Even in our dajs matter 
still more revolting is administered to the patient in the 
■ most approved allopathic treatment in the form of pills or 
tluough injections with satisfactory results. 

Both the Iranian and Indian priests made use of a certain 
Idnd of sacred grass Inotvn to the Zarathushtrians as 
Bartsman or Barsem. {Vtndtdad XH’ 4) and to the Hindus 
as Kusha or Dathha ( Rg Veda II 3, 3-4 and X 70, 4), 
In later times the BarsaTti twigs were replaced in Zarathush- 
trian ceremonies by metallic wires. 

People in the Indo-Iranian age were fond of drinking 
the juice of the plant, renowned for its efficaev and 

celebrated at length in Book IX of the Rg Veda and 
in Chapters IX to XI of the Yasrut. There is hardly a 
custom with its attendant ritual, prcvatling among two 
peoples, wliich presents such marked similariues as the 
drinldng of the Soma juke, known tn the Zaiathushtiian 
religion as the Haema. The importance assigned in both 
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these ancient faiths to this custom clearly shows that it 
must ha%'c originated in a common source in prc-historic 
times. This plant was supposed to grow on the Alburz 
mountains and its use was popularized the prophet 
Homa, who is said to liave bestowed on it his own name. 
The marvellous results following its use may be judged 
from the fact that, according to 2'asna IX, four persons 
tvho consumed its juice became fathers of four illustrious 
sonsr-Vrt'anghan begot Jamshid; AthwiyHn became father 
of Faridun; the heroic Kershasp traced his being to Thrit 
(Asrat), while no Jess a personage than the Prophet Zara- 
thushtra ^vas bom of Pourushaspa. 

There is a good deal of resemblance in the preparation 
of the beverage in the t^vo faiths. Both Z^lrath^shtrian and 
Brahminical priests pounded the Soma plant in a mortar 
and squeezed the juice, which was strmned by the Hindus 
through a filter made of wool, and by the Zarathushtrians 
through a metal saucer with nine holes. Tire extract was 
often diluted with water, milk and pomegranate juice to 
reduce its intoxicating effects. It was believed that the 
Soma Juice would endow the consumer with health, wealth, 
wisdom, eloquence and even immortality. The extravagant 
hopes entertained from this wonderful plant-juice led to its 
indiscriminate use which probably ended in drunkenness 
and consequent social degradation. Though Zarathoshtra, 
in conformity with the prevailing social custom, profusely 
praises Haoma and asks from him the boons of intelligence, 
courage, health and prosperity (^Tasna IX 16-32), he was 
not unmindful of its indiscriminate use and shelved himself 
definitely averse to drunkenness in the Ga(Kas {Tasna XLVIII 
10). The discontinuance of this popular but intoxicating 
beverage tvas one of the probable causes of the great split 
between the follcwers of the new-founded religion of Zara- 
thushtra and the conservative upholders of the ancient faith. 
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As obscrv’ed pre\’iously, centuries before Zaralhusbtra and 
the great split, the forefathers of the present-day Zarathush- 
trians and Hindus lived as one race in the Indo-IianJan 
^c. S. K, Hodiwala*^ has ventured to paactrate into the 
twilight of the remote past svhen history as a science could 
hardly have been seriously attempted. He has tried to show 
the identity of several renowned characters recorded in the 
.hvesla s%ith the equally famous figures mentioned in the 
Jig Veda, The resemblances arc indeed striking, but the 
difliculties in the procedure arc formidable, for a character 
in the one scripture may appear in another under a 
difTcicnt name, perhaps a faimly cognomen or a patrony- 
rnic or aif honorific, bestowed on him by the people to 
signalize his great achievement. The ground sve step on is 
very slippery for though the legends are nuirtcrous the 
facts are few, and the inferences inducing the -researcher to 
identification of two different , characters in tw-O different 
faiths arc very tempting; a single false step is likely to 
hurl the rash interpreter in the Serbonian bog of confu- 
sion and error. Taking however S. K. HothwaWs wort, 
Jnda-Iranian as our guide, we may here mention 

a few of the leading characters of the Arata, who figure 
also in ancient Vedit literature under the same or similar 
names. 

The legends about Jamshid, son of Vivanghan, arc so 
strikingly sinular to those of the Vcdic Yeuna, son of 
Vivaswan, that the two heroes may without much hesita- 
tion be taken as one and the same person. Jamshid is 
after all Yunaksheta (the shining Yima), and even his 
father’s name VivangliHn bears similarity to Vivaswan, 
father of the Vedic Yaroa. Vama had a sister Yami who 
in the Jig X 10 persuaded him in vain to marry 
her: according to the Bunda/ihhn XXXI 1 Jamshid married 
Ills sister Jamak and both became the pre^enitors of the 
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human race, though according to MV 1 and 4 of the same 
\vork. Our primeval ancestors were Madii and Maslilan, 
bom of the seed of Gayomard, During the glacial epoch 
Jamshid liad saved Iran fram a calamitous deluge of snow 
iV(ndi<nid II): according to Hindu legend, Manu, had 
saved Ids nation from an o\’er%v helming flood tliat had 
submcrgctl the land. Jamshid is considcrwl ilic father of 
Iranian civilization, while Manu claims the honour of Ijc- 
ing regarded as one of the foremost founders of Hindu 
race and religion. A series of gloriotu non-violent achics-c- 
ments, unparalleled in tiic annals of Iran, liad turned 
Jamshid’s head and he hatl the misfortune to lay cl.aim to 
divinity and thus invite his o»-n fall. Yama on the other 
hand svas deified hy the Hindus thcmsch'cs, and being the 
first to suffer death among human beings, svas regarded as 
tlic king of the dead by his people {lig Veda X 14, 2 
and 9). -According to Rg Vtda X 14, 11 Yam-i in the 
next world is accompanictl by two dogs; according to the 
to tlic Vendidad XIII 9 and 'Bundthishn (Supplementary 
Cliaptcr; 1st verse), the Clunvat Bridge at the frontiers 
of the celestial world is guarded by spiritual dogs. L/Jok- 
ing to this closs parallelism, it could hardly be considered 
rash to conclude tliat Vama of the Vedas and Yima (Jamsliid) 
of the Aresta arc actually one and the same person. 

Tlirita (ThraitKona or Taridun), son of ^tlm’ya, lias been 
regarded in the Avesta, as the healer of diseases : he bears 
resemblance to the Vcdic Trita, son of Apatya, to whom 
arc consigned all threatened unpleasantness anti calamity 
{Rg Veda VIII 47, 13-17). Tlic Avestan Tlirita destroys 
Azi Dahaka (Zoliak), the Iranian cmbotllmcnt of evil, svlio 
was cursed with Azi (serpents), grosvlng from his shoulders. 
As pointed out by S. K. Ilodiwab, this Azi Dahaka 
seems to be the Avestan 'equivalent of tlic Sanskrit Ahi 
Dm (literally. Serpent-demon), svho is demolished by Trita. 
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The resemblance beUveen the names, attributes and aducvc- 
inents of the Avestan and Vedic heroes must be considertd 
striUng. The Vedic demon {storm-cloud) Gandharva, pictad 
by India according to Rg Veda VIII 66, 5 corresponds to 
the Avestan monster Gandareva, killed by Kershasp, ao* 
coiding to tlte Abin Yasht. The huge man-eating dragon 
Sruvar, slain hj' Kershasp, according to Tasna IX 11 cor- 
responds to the demon Sliambar of Rg Veda I 54, 4. But 
the proud king Keresani, dethroned by iIk prophet Homa, 
atwirding to Tasna IX 24, bears only a nominal and vague 
resemblance to the archer Krisli^u, the protector of the 
celestial Soma, referred to in the Rg Veda IX 77, 2, It 
is possible that in times subsequent to the great split two 
or more difTcrent versions may Ijavc -been foiined of the 
Same legend once current among the two sections of the 
same nation in the days of their liannonious co-existcncc- 
Onc of the important characters of the Indo-Iranian age 
was Kavl Usluma or Kavya Ushah^ who according to the 
Rg Vtda Vni 23, 17 had installed a holy fire for popular 
worship, for fire had always been regarded sacred even in 
pre-Zamlhushtrian times. This Vedic Kavi Ushana, svho is 
described as a Rishi and the special friend of Indra, resem- 
bles the Kayjiruan kirxg ,Kavi Ushau of the Avesta, im- 
mortalized under the name of Kaikioos in the epic of 
Firdausi. It is true howeser that Kaikaoos is not crrdiicd 
in ike As'csta with the achievement of installation of the 
holy firci but it is well known to the readers of the 
SKahnimeh that lus paternal grandson, the samtiy king 
Krukhuiru, knoavTi in tlic Asesta as Ka\i Husravah, had 
installed the fire Azar Gushasp. It is possible that 
Kalkhusru’s acliievemcnt was asanbed by the \'edtc hanb 
to Ills grandfather Kaikaoos or Kavi Ushana.'* 

Tlw Cathaj and the Rg Vtda were probably composed 
before and imittcdiately after the great split, and a study 
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of tile two scripturrt vill further com Incc the rcaticr about 
the intinutc liVene« in tl«: tjclicfs ant! nittems of tJie fonr- 
fjtfifri of thr present t!ay I’ani* anti Hindus. 'Hicsc tteo 
rclt?iout svorks were composed in the vcr>’ initial stages of 
civiliration, arul sclitibrs lia\c liecn puzxlci! o\cr the 
f|ueJtiorj of (he existence of (Itc art of writing in those 
early Uaj-s. TIm; argumctu was once •ad^-anerd tluit the 
Vrdic hymns were composed b)* tlic sages and remembered 
W the people till striting teas tntrtxiucctJ to lase literature 
from imdescrxTd extinction. It \sas once hrltl by some 
tchohirs tint tlie art of writing svas introduced in India 
alx>ut lljc 7th centur)’ (jc, and tliat the Indian alpliabet 
was derived from the earliest Pjif>enici.m alplialxt which 
was in use in the 9th century n.c. But tlveir apple-cart 
was upset Ij)' tlie rjioch-malting disetnery of iJie Indus 
\*al?cy Cirilizatton (about 3100 n.c.), wlicrein people ucre 
found ’to use a pictorial script, from which the Indian 
alplrabci may svcll be supposed to luve been derived. It 
is tntc tliat according to the ling Tehmurath 

(knovk-n as Dtvband or demon-binderj introduced the 
alphabet into Iran, being taught the same b)' the ‘ rlctnons’* 
Of biirbari.xn Iriljes tliat lie luul conquered. Tliis great 
achievrment of prc-lustoric times is very flattering to the 
uaitorurl pride of the Iranians; but it is hard to swallow 
the Statement, for civilization in Iran began with J.amshid, 
the successor of Tehmurath, and centuries after him Zara- 
thushtra ended the nomadic and inaugurated the pastoral age 
among his people. It is therefore not within the limits of 
possibility to hold that writing shouM luive existed in Iran 
at such an early date and wider such primitive condhioTts 
as prcvailttl in the times of king Tehmurath. 

Castc-formalion did not exist in the Vedic age, though 
the four castes arc distinctly referred to lor the first time 
in (he Puruslisukta, Ixring the 90th hymn of the lOth and 
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last Book of the Jig Veda. Zarathushtrianism knows no 
caste-system either, though king Jamshid is said by 
n^usi to have divided his subjects into four classes — 
pnests, warriors, farmers and labourers. But tlicre arc 
no untouchables” amoi^ the Iranians, and no one is 
considered low or mean because of his birth as among 
the -post-Vedic Hindus. Early enough in the lustory 
of Hinduism, however, during the composition of the 
Brahma^, the caste-ridden society crystallized iUelf into 
a sjstcm, bas^ on birth and heredity instead of on cha- 
racter or merit, ^\^late^e^ be the advantages of tlic caste-sys- 
tem to Hinduism of the past, it is c\'idcnt that it is not 
equal, tarian but liierarchical in spirit and structure, and 
thus become as inflexible as a steel-frame, detrimental 
. to lutional unity and serving as a handicap to the success- 
ful functioning of democracy upto the present day. The 
unyielding rigidity of the post-\^edic Hindu caste-system 
IS orci^ to the Zarathushirian spirit, though it must be 
admitted that the Zarathushtrian priestly class gradually 
came to be regarded as sacrosanct as the Bralimins, trans- 
mitting its supposed holiness to its descendants and remain- 
ing mviolate to the admission of the other classes. 

Tbc doanne of transmigration of souls cannot be traced 
m the ^thnshtrian and Vedic scriptures. Stra> references 
rc rth, most of them vague and inconclusive, may be 
found in the GSihSs and the but they are not enough 

o convina tfe reader of the existence of any well-planned 

of^birth m Vedic literature, the To/.V verse X 

it i, h!!!"® impheations. 

rebirth r Upanishadic age tliat the theory’ of 

^rileSr^ ^ P'-o^vmded, and it has noiv taken an 

andunm «\^f^ •* “evitably 

aiKi unmistakably rencc.ed in its philosophy and literature. 
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The Avatar theory or tlic doctrine of the descent of the 
Supreme Being on earth in incarnate human form for the 
propagation of virtue and the destruction of vice docs not 
at any time figure in the Zarathushtrian faithj nor is it to 
be found in the Rg Veda. It was only in later tiroes, 
perhaps in the iS«/ra period, that it made its appearance in 
Hinduism, svhercof it has now become an integral principle. 

The Indo>Iranian age knew no temples, for nature-wor- 
ship could best be carried on in the open-air shrine of 
nature itself. In the Gatfuc age Iran had no temples, and 
the great fires vv'crc installed on mountain-heights and were 
apparently IM by subterranean currents of oil in which the 
soil of the country abounded. Temples svere equally un- 
known to Vctlic times, for tlic age svas concerned more 
directly with the deities than with their habitations, svliich 
arose for various reasons at a later period only when 
necessity became the mother of ins’cntion. According to Prof. 
A. J. Toynbee, it was the Buddhists who designed the first 
Substantial religious buildings on Indian soil in the fonn of 
“stupas" (reliquaries) and “vih^s" (monasteries).” 

Idolatry was similarly unknosvn in the Indo-Inmian 
faith. The Zarathushtrian religion has never recognized it 
and it was never practised in Zarathushtrian Iran except 
in very rare cases which arc usually deplored. Nor docs 
idolatry appear in the Jig Veda : it came into existence in 
Hinduism only in its later stages. 

Dogmas, conventions and traditions usually arise some 
generations after the Ibundation of a religion, and hence 
they are absent in the Gatliic and Vcdic ages when beliefs 
were still in a state of formation, awaiting the inevitable, 
subsequent stages of crystallization. 

Similarly in those early days in the cradle of human 
civilization there were hardly any ceremonies tvorth the 
name in the Gatiuc and Vedic ages. Ceremonies too take 
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tirac for their appearance, though in both religions they 
appeared early cnougli. Yet tvlien once the process begins, 
ceremonies tend to multiply at an alarming speed and 
threaten to stifle rather than stimulate the spirit of religion. 

Pricsthood also docs not appear in the dawn of a reli- 
gious movement, but appear it must with t!ic propagation 
of the faith. It keeps pace with the grosvlh of ceremonies 
and dogmas, the practice of symbolatry and the installation 
of temples. Priests arc custodians of tlie faitli, and to tliem 
SVC largely osvc the preservation of religion, study of theo- 
logy, interpretation of scripture, selfless social service and 
the exemplification in thcmscUes of the ideally religious 
life. But unhappily it is to the priests also that we osvc 
the inconvenient groMh in ceremonies (sometimes to serve 
their own economic ends), the rigidity of dogmas and con- 
ventions, the perpetuity of crass conservatism, the blindness 
and cruelly of fanaticism, the encouragement to ridiculous 
supcistition, and the long-continued aiul Kltcr hostility often 
betrayed b>' these vested interests against the march of 
science and enlightenment. The Gathic and Vcdic ages 
were kirdly aware of priestly functions, for the individual 
of those days wished to establish direct contact with the 
Infinite without ecclesiastical mediation, but the time soon 
for prie^hood to arise in these two faitlis till they both 
b«^c as priest-ridden as any other religion of the world. 

Tlic Indo-Iranian faith %vas thoroughly practical and 
svas characterized by a robust optimistic ouUook. It incul- 
cated no seclusion from sodety, no renunciation of duties, 
no mdulgence in asceticism and mortification of the flesh. 
Tte same characteristics were accentuated by 2^rathushtra 
who insisted that saKntion ivas more dependent on the 
performa^ of work and duty, service and benevolent deeds 
vT and meditation. Even the Rg 

\tda had pronouncedly progressivist rather tliaa quietistic 
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■cndcncio. and !. m n visoro®, v-inw.., wMly 

oittoiK with due MhintUin I'-dJ •" S“^‘' 

Avedan and Rs '‘'J'tt rnaycn wot- franlly ofTcral for ^h )' 
TOkJi and wrre a! olicn tsnti.tk at Ihcj- w«= allnimic in 
llwir mlipUcalion. It wat in in later dn clopinma, tvhai >hc 
■Iraaralal and (//amtiij wcia comioird. Out Ilindunin 
pw^ibcl curtailment and ctincUon of d»m and 

awetidim at the maint, an.1 identitotion ol the fimte «ul 
with the liirmitc thtoush yoga at the orf of We _ 

A retnarlaWe similarity between the Gatloc a 
aget tnay la: fouiKl in the high Itatut of and esteem sh^-n 
to women, who in many respedi were on a letel I 
equality with the men-folk. Tlu: Zarathuthtnan women eten 
of andent times nct er wore the feil but enjoyed reasorahle 
fr^om and .educational fadlitim. 'ntey ,,,art,c.pate, m 
cemmodal rites and aeeonling to Dr. Dlulla’ there w^ 

■ iummees of women having offidalcd .as pneste^ antl ad^ 
nistcecd justice at well. Uoth righteous men and womn. ^ 

invotelwid.outdittinctloninZarathuthtr.ancer.nno„^^^^^ 

men and woma. were invested with the ^retl shut and ^ 

ami both were supposetl to fare equa ly m the n^t -™rU 
aeeonling to their des^m. “‘‘'= “'“c" ^ 

eniotetl a very high posiUon in society, though the wife 
w.at generally subject to the husband. Tlie 
not Ludetl a, inferior beings; they- 
heubandt in olfering s,tcrif.ces and m "•‘>”>‘‘1’ 

(A'£ Veda I 72. 5 and I 83, 3). Nay. a Hmdu ^omaii 

Lh to be competent to perform the rcLgious ccrc- 
alL in the'alnencc of her " 
wete reganled as WritiiSs and i" Vedk 

tnnl aeeonling to Dr. R. C. Majmudar. some ^g ^ 
hymm were aetn-tlly eomposed by 
A^B, Siua, GhoM ete. Women in the 
not at the dupoeil of the men-folk an wer 
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without their own consent, as U apparent from the custom 
of (sclf^holce in mamge) tliat appcaral in the 

epic age and continued for many generations. At the s.-ime 
time Hindu women were not exaggeratedly idolizerl with 
chivalrous adoration as in Afwiiacs'al Europe, 

In the faith of Zaratliushira in tlie later I’ahbvi age 
the status of women markedly deteriorated, but it was still 
worse in post-VcdIc Hinduism, where in later times girls 
svcrc given away in marriage by their parents at a tender 
age s^hm it would be ridiculous to ask their consent, and, 
wonc still, tvcrc prevented from re-marriage in ease of 
wluxxi. Indeed the question of re-marriage did not 
arise because it svas considered meritorious for a widmv to 
immolate herself on (he funeral pyre of her husband. It is a 
reasonable liberty granted to svomcn in the 
cdic age to the stern dictum of the Mann Smritt:~‘\Vomin 
d^ notdcscrAc independence.” that fettered the freedom of 
indu womanhood for generatiom to come. The Hindu 
id^l of womanhood is realized, for instance, in Slt3, SSvitri, 
Anasuya; they doubtless were paragons of virtue, but 

the n^asure of their moral excellence was tested largely. 

•L"? ^ and sacrifice for their 

r . ^ cy svere mere shadows of their husbands, their 
very existence being inconceivable without their devotion to 
heir partners, who gave them life and being. Brilliant 
«cepUons there indeed were down the centuries, but the 
languished, and what was strange, 
wm content to languish, in obscurity. Scarcely in HinduL 
of custom and convention 
^ orT ■"? *’ h-' i" 

ta .h »>» remmed or 

Woouo or India, lypiBod. for instaorr, in ifa. Sarojiid Naida 
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Tltr INDO-IR<N^^^' A or 
or Udy \ndyagnuri MlUntK wlio, boidcJ bring d^ted 
wivca and fnothm, could yet rbc b>* their own ir^nd^ 
merit! to nn eminmcc, independent of their hmb^. Th« 
‘•ckmgclcst East” liad nc\cr remained *o changeless as i 
did in the status of her women since the age, 

till her conservatism yielded to the diUtor,' law of o-olu- 
tion and the impact o! Wotem civilization. 

People in the Ind<^lran-ian age used intoxicants for ccre- 
monbl purposes ami imrticularly indulged m the free us 
of .he .o which were l»gh .noi.an^ 

„d even .piritual pn.p«io.. Tlu. r»Kina..on J”“ 

prevailal before and continued dunng ? . 

ihushtm O.S it did during the Volic age. ^Hie V«i^c ^ 
were also addicted to stronger dnnVs 

from com and barley, but its use, iogclhcr 
and indulgence in anger, is condemned in the 
8C; C. Zarathushtra was, howci-er, aware as s s 
siously, tliat an ctcosivc me of the ju' 
dninVenncss, which therefore 

Prophet in the fTo/rar (rmn. XEYIH 10). 7»- ^ 
people ofTcml a stiff resistance to the ban ^ ^ 

their attachment to this practice, which had j 

fum hold of society as to maVe its 

diflicult. Tim difTcrcncc of opinion j. 

Vedic people and the followers of the ^ 

Zarathushtra assumed serious prOl»nions . 
great split, referred to presiomty. Strange to «y - ^ 

L« L' Hindus. 

toxicanU in the Vedic age. became anient^ p 
and tabooed the use of wine p^jpUcl liad 

more curious tliat the ^ should Im'c in 

taken the lead in condemning drunkenness, 

.heir iccr icghiclon retard in .bb dnce<,on and pem. 
ted a moderate use of wine in society. 
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The use of meat anc5 even beef xvas common in ihc 
Indo-Iranian age, even saints and rithis consuming the meat 
of goats and bullocks, particularly of animals slaughtered 
for sacrifice. According to the Rg Veda X 85, IS, the 
rncat of oxen was served as food on special festive occasions 
like weddings. Though according to tlic Rg Veda VIII 
90, 15 the cow sv-as regarded sacred and conlsldcrcd ag/mj5 
(not to be killed), still we arc surprised to note a custom 
in the Vcdic age to serve beef particularly to the guest who 
was therefore knmvn by the name af gog/ina (cow-killer— to 
picdse, one for whose entertainment the cow was 
kiHcd). Nay, MahSmahop^hySya Dr. P. V. Kane™ has 
observe that it ^vas just because of the sacredness of the 
OTv that Its flesh continued to be eaten. According to the 
Skatapath Rrakmara III 1. 2, 2l^' we arc told that once 
onng a discussion as to whether an initiated officiant 
should or should not cat the fl«h of the cow sacrificed for 
tht A^htoma sacrifice, the great Rishi Yajnavalkya 
bserved: I for one do cat it, provided it be fat”. Accord- 
- /7* j funiliar passage in the Rrahaddranjaka 

Upan^ad VllI 4. he who desires to Jiave a son unvan- 
quLshrf m the assembly of pandits...who can explain all 
n V and live a long life, should cat rice cooked with 
fl«h and clanfied butter, whether the flesh be tliat o! a 
not th*" 1 Vaidya^ observes, “There is of course 

W wa^ r Of the epic period 

"“•’5' =fr«rf .he 

Oira emtom.io' wa. ' 

sin It is U rq’robated as a heinous 

mchcc on ,;on,pnn,o„ for .n 
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for tl.U vcr>- '«tcomc cli.ing<-. In cou~ of li™, 

I E. Sanj.-m.V‘ cmv-nonUip vM iratilulal dunng .!.c 
Lhodmol roivd, pa.«n!zcd W the Gupta 

Tlie Zaruthrahitiam tliiuu-hout tl.cir ctrecr luve a!»a)i 
comumed mutton, ami meat uat the .taple 
auvrng the Imulant. But the Ca/Ji. of 
al«^ ineulcatrf Undnett to the ^ 

the Lh. in the ramou, GMc vme XXIX D. and 

unmpanibn to all anlmab (C/., le.aa XXXII 12, I- and 
Hence ,ve are contoted tvith anoth„ .momal ■. 
Zarathmhtrianltm, where Vindnesj for aiumal 
cated fnnn the very hesinning, Ira, F^'terl 1 e rue «_! 
mutton in it, later mrip.urm .and ''Sn'at.n.JJ.h.b H.^^ 

r::St«Vor:::Lut: aa.l,ry *0 .appetite 

‘’'^■r.cc avid, a view m propitiating 

had alwap been otTcroI m it was 

in ancient timci wealth consist^ > 

ctntomar>* to olTcr them m lat^c n 

divine farour or avert an impcn in„ 

Iranian age was no c-scep t Vayu and 

people used to . ^.p rot^ion. Tlic sacrifice 

other deities and tlius mvo c 

or oxen Is referred to m the lig * ^ 2 ^ 

and horses in 1 l6i, huxKm sacrifice, for 

and in other hymns rcfcrcnc Sunalishcpa, 

instance, in the well 

who was sold by lus father in " ^ sacrificed to 

son of ILarislichandra, and w PaJriy long 

Vanina. Sacrifices continued m lainlsm contributed 

lime, but the spread of Buddlusm and Jamism 
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to its decline imd tiltimnte discontinuance, diougli not iu 
total abolition. Zarathushira’s tender heart re\-oltcd against 
diesc bloody rituals, a:id he b.mned the sacrifice of animak, 
for in lus opinion the God of Love could not be propi- 
kated b>- such ruthless practices. Again, living as he did 
m an agricultural age, the Prophet must have thought it 
a suicidal policy for the country thus recklessly to dissipate 
the animal life, which constituted the main svcalth of the 
nation. But, as noticed previously, aflcr Zarathushtra’s 
d^th the Indo-Iraniannatun>dcitics. banished by Jiim from 
his rel,g.on, returned into the faith in the fonn of angels, 
and to ^Icc the retrogression complete. th«e angeb were 
app^ by the vcT)- sacrifica that the Prophet had tried 
his b«t to extenninatn Hence once again the altar, began 
a reck with the blood of slaughtered animab. sacrificed to 
the vanous ^cb. especially to Ardrisura and Mithra 
(C/., Toshts V and X). 

Zarathushlra at last brought 
^Urrs to a h^, and people. difTering fundamentally on 
important issues of life, found it impossible to live and 

thoroughly opened to the 
reforms, sug- 

nature-worship. abolition of animal 
Srt oS " '’^^ninkenn.ss and in p^^Jcular of 

institution of a lofllv ino«l ^ Prevailed, and the 

justice, benevolence ’and righteousness. 
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that had amicably lived together may be deplored, but 
it smed a useful purpose, as it saved Iran from the 
ravage of a civil svar. A large group consequently came 
dmN-n, crossed the Ilindukmh mounlaim and settled m the 
Punjab, where under different environments tlic>' evolved 
thdr own religion and customs, coloured to a certam 
extent by gradual association with the Dravidian abongmes 
of India. Hence arose the Hindu religion, receding rom 
the Indo-lranian background, and working out m own 
mythology, philosophy, rituals, art and culture. Tlie f 
lowers of Zaralhushtra remained in Iran, whicli, owmg 
its geographical position, was often the target of attack b>- 
various naUons. Tl.c Zaiathmhlrian rcUgson may thus has c, 
to a certam extent, lost its pristine pu^ty by' con svidi 
other faitlu; but the loss often count^ba^^ced by 
when Zarathushtrianism .assimihitcd to itself aH t ha 
noble in the faiths with which it was destined to come 

‘"‘^^rdcplorable results of the great 

co^idcraf,™. History to alwa,. .rsUfi^l 

tl,c Latin maxim: C^rupih cptm, t«-ma «■' ^'|'f “ 

corrupted, bccomm tl.c wo«). Rcl.E.on n tte l^t of 

divine eifts, as it enaWtn the toite soul to aspre m h 

Infinite throngl. truth, love and p^c; and y'* ■ 

very end of religion is misunderstood, no 

J no antagonism so implacable as t-L 

aod^enved^^^ 
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was the usual term by wliich Zarathushtra knew* the 
Supreme Bnn^. Now the word Ahtira (the Vodic Asura) 
svas used in an elevated sense in the earlier portions of 
the Rg Vtda and was applied to several deities r.^.'to Indra 
in Rg Veda I 54, 3, to the Sun in I 35, 7, to Agni in 
2, 5, but more particularly to the great god Varuna 
in 1 24, 14 and II 27, 10, After the great split, when 
relations between the hvo communities were hopelessly 
strained, the same tvord was used in a vicious sense in the 
Rg \ tda X 53, '4 and, indeed, throughout this tenth and 
last Book of that scripture. But the ancestors of the pre- 
sent-day ParsLs were not slow to rcUliatc. They fell ui»n 
the most sacred word Deva (god), so often found in the 
Rg Veda, and used it in the detestable sense of the devil 
throughout thdr religious literature. Even today, when the 
Parsis and Hindus arc living in peace and liarmony, it is 
regrettable, though a trifle amusing, to And the same words, 
signifying all that Is exalted and divine in one scripture and 
all tliat is diabolical and monstrous in another. But the 
words stand as a silent testimony to the irreconcilable hosti- 
lity that had then arisen between the two communities 
after the great split. 


Various deities of the Hindus have been converted into 
demom and placed in Inferno by the Zarathushtrians, 
r^less of the fact that these very “demons" were once 
adored as gods by their own forefathers in the Indo-Iranian 
t, 'iL^ h>\c is blind, so too arc passion and prejudice, 
vvluch tefog the human vision and prev^ent it from excr^ 
pft of reason. Tudra, as observed previously, is 
des^t^ as a demon in the Ve^d.dad X 9 and XDC 43 = 
im cr t e name of Indar he stands condemned m Pahlavi 
hterat^ as a demon who seduces people from the path 
^ ^ P'c up their saertd shirt 

and ^rdlc XX\TII 3) • -ir,, _ j 

' All a; . we arc moreover assured 
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that Indar would be defeated by Ardibehesht frightcousness) 
in the final struggle {Bundehiskn XXX 11). But it is pass- 
ing strange that, as pointed out by S, K. Hodiwala 
though the god Indra becomes a demon in the Zaratliush- 
trian faith, his special attribute Vritrahara (slayer of Vritra 
in the Rg Veda becomes Veretliraglma in the Acesta, and 
b identified wth Behram -Yazat, tvho b adored as the 
angel of victor^-, even though India continues to c 
execrated as a demon. Contrariwise the Vedic Ashwm 
stars arc adored by the Zarathushtrians under the name of 
Aspinas, though their special epithet Nasatya (the Avestan 
Naonghaithya) is condemned in the Avesla as » 
{VendidUd X 9 and XIX 43) and identified m Pahlavi 
literature with Taroraat, the evil spirit that dnrs up the 
spring of devotion in man {Bundehiskn XXX 1 1). :Next 
to Indra the unidentified “Sharva”» of the Hindu pantheon 
has been converted by the Zarathushtrians into the demon 
Saur^^a and consigned by them to their pandemommn, 
reserved for the gods of thdr ci-devanl smd brother 

{VendidM X 9 and XIX 43: Bundehiskn XXVIII 3 
XXX 11). Even Milton, belonging to far more avihzed 
times, betrayed the same fanatic Puritan mer;mht>' when 
he peopled his heU not with creatures of his i^g^tion 
but with the easily avaUable heathen deities of the Ai^o- 
nites, the Moabites, the Philistines, the Ethans et hoc 
genus omne in his Faradise Lost, Books I and II. 

From deities let us come down to human mortab who 
suffered Uk(nrisc if the)' happened to belong to the opposite 
camp. The scholars and 

^.Jsoma prints (^5 Veda IX 72, 6) and behead to ^ 
divinely inspired and endowed wiUi ocedt 'visdo^, 
referred to \vith great rcspeci in the Rg Veda 1 142, 8. 
They were knmvn as or wise, and the was 
pUdl even to the Vedic gods like Agm, the Ashwins and 
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the Mamts (Rg Vtda III 1*1, 1). Even in Iran, kasi h"®* 
a eulogistic term l>rcfixcd to the names of kings, like Kaid 
Kavata (Kaiqubad), Kavi Usana (Kaikaoos), ATflri Haosrava 
(Kaikhusru) and ATari Vislitasp (Kai Gushtasp), xfho 
all for tliat reason said to have belonged to the Kayanian 
dynasty. But in the dap of Zarathushtra these ktids, 
harapems and usikhshs, headed by Bendwa and Grehtna, 
sided with the conservatives, and ofTcred a stubborn resis- 
tance to the reform of the Prophet, Hence the cstcancd 
word kavi fell into disrepute and came to mean the ssih 
fully blind as karapa came to signify the wilfully deaf. ITic 
_ katii who were philosophers and scliolais were consequently 
denounced as soothsayers, cliarlatans, casuists & magicians 
in the Gaihds (rasM XXXII 15, XLIV 20, XLVI ll 
and LI 14), as were the Pharisees and Scribes (Jewish ron- 
scrv'ativcs and traditionists) condemned by Jesus as h>T»- 
crites, fools and blind guides in Matthew XXIII 13, 17 
and 24. The kavis and karapans may have been profound 
pandits but they were not spiritually advanced, as they 
attached greater value to the observance of ceremonial nilra 
than to the spirit of religion which lies in adherence to the 
eternal values of life. Tlic treatment given to these kavis 
and karapans is a further instance to denote the animosity 
that now prevailed between the followers of Zarathushtra 
and their opponents, the harshness of the struggle and the 
lamentable split in which it terminated. As obscrv'cd by 
Dr. B. K. Ghosli,^'' the two peoples turned their backs 
upon each other as it were, and developed their distinctive 
civilizations apparendy without the least mutual influence, 
although in language, culture and religion their similarity 
in the carUet period was little short of identity.” 

Thus the Indo-Ir^ans who lived as one people in the 
same repon, speaking the same language, following the 
same religion and practismg the same customs were now 
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partitioncd into two communities, inhabiting 
countries, speaking difTcrent languages, following dilTcrm 
religions ^ and adopUng difTcrent habits of life. And >ct 
when an attempt is made to study their languages, an 
their faiths and investigate thdr customs, we 
countless similariU« leading us to the -cvi^ble condm on 
that both thee sistcr-communiUts were braiKi 

same parental stock that tvas knotvn m limes long p 

the Indo-Iranian mcc. Tiie Zarathushtnans 

flourished in Iran and in course of nme budt up he 

great Aehaemenian empire, but their State jdrcbg.on 

received a crushing blow at the lian^ o ex 

330 B.c. Their shattered power and faith ^ 

resuscitated after a.d. 226, and once agam ^ht o 

Sasanians and the rcUgion of Zarathushtra i ^ 

pages of history, till after the lapse of four centun 

ru« tw uacriy collapse 

of Arabia. lio for .be Inniaor .hm 

in Irar. ibelf, for the Arab nreruee =5^“' 

aod .he rc;url.y of life, self-rrapec. ^ 

non-Muslims became unendurable. It nas cn 

group or Zarathushtnans, driven in dmp^ 

Iktherland for the pr^rvaUon of *e.rj>t h 

loved far more than their country, Hindus 

on the \Vcstcrn shores of India, among separated 

from tvhosc forefathers thdr ov.'n ancestor 

ages ago during the grea. split. The epnode^ tte 

turc of the Zarathushtrian Pilgrim Fathers 

at length in Chapter lU. 

an Indian Zarathushtrian of the present > 

ancestors h > difTcience in religion, 

« and the diveniry of hU in.ere«s: 
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yet brother he is when the ancient past lifts the painted 
veil and reveals its secrets, and when an attempt is nude 
to study that individual from a linguistic, social, cultural 
ami particularly from the religious point of view. It is 
said that once in London the fog was so heavy that all 
Vehicular traffic had to be suspended, for it was irapoHible 
to see even at a distance of a few feet. A pedestrian, 'vho 
Iiappcned to be out in such a dreary evening, observed 
an object at a distance though he was unable to nuic 
out what it was. On coming nearer lie realized tliai it 
was a human being: at closer quarters he had an impres- 
sion that the person might be lus friend: but wlien he 
actually came into contact with him, he njoiced to find 
that the stranger ss-as his own Lrother. So too, after the 
impenetrable mist of millenniums is dispelled by the sun- 
beams of knowledge, the Iranians and Indians will be 
delighted to recognize themselves as brothers and as two 
olfilioots of the great Indo-Iranian stock, destined after 
numerous vicissitudes to meet and co-exist again in the 
hospitable country of India. \\*e indulge the hope Uut the 
cordial relations betwism these two communities, the Paisis 
and the Hindus, may now continue their smooth course, 
unimpeded by splits and dissensions, but cemented for all 
time by harmony and goodwill 
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for, according to the /ig Vtda I 83, 5, Usliana KSvja 
straightway drove his kinc in the direction of the lun- 
This comparison is so vague in its significance and so lame 
and impotent as a conclusion, as admitted by tliat scholar 
himself, that it would be rash on our part to soar like* 
wise on the wings of fancy in a \vild endeavour to identify 
the tintastic design of KaikHoos, recorded in the SlulmSmeb, 
vnth the very humdrum activity of Kavi Ushana, mention- 
ed m the Rg Veda, driving liis coi^-s eastwards. 
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CHAPTER "nVO 

INDO-IRANIAN contacts UPTO the ARAB 
CONaUEST 

We can loot upon a road from Wo quite 
of victv: the unfaroutable one regards it as dreiduig m 
from the object of our desire; the optimUtic standpoint 
the contrary enables us to conceive the same path m 1«^ 
ing us to the clierished goal. Tha 1”“““ ^ 

have invariably adopted the latter attitude -towar* ^ 
other, and this coidiality need not cause surpwe ' 
is remembered that their ancestors were once e ^ 

of the same parental Indo-Imman stock. o e 
particular, the path to Inui is *' ‘ 

Ihem to fte land where the Ihith of Zamthushtm tad or. 

ginahal and flourished for centuries. It |S also the o 

Lwledge of the ancient land, its tap 

illustrious bygone ages immortalized m 

It is also tie path of romance, a veritable -“f 

awakening visions of a golden-age mighw m^ta 

decreed thdr stately pleasur^domes and h 

East in fee with unprecedented power an ^ ^ 

:::“idre^’“Tn‘‘^”i^ 

for us ro traee the " f the 

between the two nations, divided as 
great partition. 
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AcronllnR to Hr. Sir J, J. MwH', ImliA li fcfcrml to 
only in four placn in tin? Jrrifa-in )'«im 37 (V.no'»n ai 
tlic Saruth yashl), Mthtr Tasht, Tir i'asht and tlic V/niUJHJ- 
Hie tnost imjx>rtAnt rcTcrmcc to Imlia ii to lx: foimtl in 
the VfntiidaJ I li), Tlic isork ilcscnlx^ sixteen “cxirllcnt 


places of s\hicli tlic IStli is the llaptshiiitiu, tlw Avrrtan 
term fiir Saptaiindhu, tlcvrrilinl in tbe VtJm anti comiwis* 
inj tlic Panjab ami Simlli. Umling the country- fcrtilixcd 
by five riven — Jhelum, Clicnab, Jl;»vi, Bcas and Sutlej — 
the Madlms knov it as the P.mjab or Tist Risen, but in 
Cict the riven are scs-cn, Simlliii anti KalHil liavinR lx™ 
left out of cniuldcration, Tlic llaptahirdu and Saptaiirdhxi 
arc also two forrris of the same word, Uic Sanskrit * » 
Ijcing the As-cstan “h", and sapta ami hapta botli meaning 
scs-m. According to the Vtndidad I 19 tlic climate of 
llaptahindu was uncomfortahly svarm and the svomcn there 
menstruated early. Rs'cn tewlay India is a svarm country, 
and it >s natur.d that in suclj countries girls arrive at 
puberty earlier than their ^Vcslem sisten tlo in colder 
climates. Tlic s-cry n.imc Hindu is of Iranun insTTiiion, 
bring applies! to tliosc who lived near the ristr Hindu or 
Sinslhu. In Pentan the woM seems to liavc deteriorated 


in signilicancc, Ibr it has come to mean black. Iran ss-as 
always a link between East and West, and it ss-as llirough 
IrM that the word Hindu migrated to Greece, but there 
Iwing no "h” in their alphabet, the Greeks called our country 
Indos , from whicli we get the familiar svord “India". 
The Muslims finally named our country “Hindustan”. 

But there arc for more rcfnenccs to the Iranians in the 
^pturcs and andent Utcraturc of the Hindus. TIic svorrli 
Prulhi and Parsku, as used in the Rg Vtda, must be taken 
to rnean Partisans and ParsLs. It was hosswer bclics-ed by 
M. P. Rhareghat that these tw words svere not proper 
names but common namis, meaning, as Sayana tak« them. 
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. rib or c wcBpon prcpcrcd^ from Ac rita Mr 

argues tliat since the ^vo^d Persian is ° ^ 

was first applictl to the Iranians y t ® ^ 

Achaemcnian times, centuries after the eg, 

impoBibk that the Vcdic F».te Aould mean toa ^ 

the tvotd Persian U non-eaUtent m 

CO.M hardly be fotmd in the Wet. 
tntKWcs tilt Pet* in the W«t 

■diBerettt significance. He further argues on rnm “ ^ 
that since the Patthians arose after 
Alexander, CTany centurl« after 
Pratta could not I«Mbly be tdmtAed ' 

J. M. Chatterji, towever oto 
of tills puzzle. He quotes valuable gift. Here 

sve arc told that the pTuthis ° ^ Khareghat 

P„«„ is evidently not U:r:Z ^r, 

maintains) but a proper name “From Tirindiz, 

Ae Rs Veda VlII 6, 46 we tad ^ P-cg- Fr^^‘ ^ 

the son of Parshu, I accepted a Another 

Here too Parshu is ^ . “xhc Pruthus- 

parage in the Pg Wu VII 83. 1 
Parshus rushed fomanl, P ^ 

mentators who a^ed svidi broad axes, 

translate the verse thus, rhattcrii. who con- 

nishcd forward, anxious for p un . attention 

siders the two *Hould 

to the significant fact that ^ 

have been coupled tosetber ^ U«. TTic 

because both communities fiv . ‘‘p ^ aU sides 

I 105, 8 convey- Here too. 

the Paishus Sayana translated FarrAw 

though the meiming a qm completely obscuring 

as a bone adjoinmg the . knowledge of 

the sense. In the opinion of Chattcq^ 
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Sayana, the famous commentator of the Vedas, was defec- 
tive in certain respects; for instance, he tvas ignorant of the 
fact that once the forefathers of the Parsis and Hindus lived 
as one people and that the Vcdic Asura corresponded to 
the Avestan Ahira etc. Hence Cltatteiji rqccis Sayanns 
translation of the Vedic passages referred to above. European 
scholars Ukc Ludwig and Weber also sec in Parsku and 
Pruthu references to the andent Parsis, and Weber concludes 
therefrom that the Hindus of the Vcdic age must have had 
a historic connection with the original inhahltants of Iran 
— a conclusion corroborated by numerous instances from 
andent Sanskrit literature, given belotv. 

But how can sve explain away Kharcghal’s theory that 
since the terms “Pasian” iParshu) and “Parthian” (Pth^u) 
came into existence during and after the Achaemenlan age, 
they could not bear that meaning centuries ago in the Rg 
Veda? Mahaniahopadhya)'a Prof. P. V. Kane* ably solves 
this diihculty bj' suggesting that Paeshu must be a form of 
Pars (a province of which the Parsikas or Parsis were the 
inhabitants); and even though the word Pars (called by the 
Greeks Persis and by the Arabs Rars) b of late origin, 
still it b Trot astonbhing to find in an ancient work tike 
die Rg Veda an old form (Parshu) of the same word (Pars). 
Prof. Kane fuithur argues that the Sanskrit svord “Pahlava” 
b the same as that used in Persian, and that it b the new 
form of the old term Prulku or Parihava. It b true that 
Paithla (now known as Khomsan) came to hgbr only after 
the conquest of Iran by Alexander, but it b not impossible 
that ihb very Parthia should have been known in the Rg 
Veda b)- its ancient name Pntthu or Parihata. Again, the 
terms Pahlava and ‘Parsika” are often osej in assoda- 
don svjth the names of various other communities like the 
Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas etc. in asKsaii Sanskrit literature, 
and t!ib goes to support the theory that Pahlava and Parsika 
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must also be meaning a community that of the andcnl 
Panis. Parsis arc in fact knotv-n as PaJilavas anti one of 
their ancient languages is known as PttAtazi. Pahlava ako 
means a ss'arrior and in the Penian language {>eftlau.lin bears 
the similar meaning of a diampion* Tlie inhabitants of 
Pahlasn or Panhia were often at war svitli the Romans 
and had won renown as redoubtable fighters; and this was 
the mmn reason svby the term Pahlasn came to mean not 
only Persian but also a ptklavcan or Iicro. 

Coming from stray words in the Rg Vtda to lire realm 
of legends, AST find iliat cAm in hoarj' anliquiiy tlicrc had 
been intercourse between Iran and India, and nrlatiom, 
cordial or hostile, had alw’a^-s prcsnilcd bcltvcch these two 
countries, Tire famous legend of Vayali and liis two queens, 
DevySni and Shaimishtha, is mentioned in full detail in the 
Mahabhajata, It appears that king Yayati married the Asura 
princess Sliarmishtha, daughter of the Iranian’ king 
Vrijhparva, whose kingdom bordered on tJiat of Yaj-au’s own. 
By his two queens Va^nti had five sons — Yadu, Turvasu, 
Dniliyu, Puru and Anu, the last two by Sharmishtha. Tlicy 
all became ancestors of famous races, but Puru by an act 
of filial piety succeeded to his father’s throne. Hie first 
king known to fame among the descendants of Puru was 
Dushyanta, husband of ShakuntalH, immortalized in the 
drama of Kalidasa, llictr offspring was Bharat, rvho trans- 
mitted his name not only to Ws descendants but to the 
sVholc country, svhifh even to^lay glories in the name of 
Bh^ta. One of the descendants of Bharat was Hasli, the 
founder of HastinSpura, tlic ancient capital of India. Hasti s 
great-grandson was Kuru, in whose line flourished the famous 
Shantanu, the father "of the great Blushma and the pro- 
genitor of the Kaurat'ai and Pandavas. It may thus seem 
that the remote ancestress of this illustrious dynasty, and of 
Bliarat, from whom India derived its andent name, was the 
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Iriuilan princess Shannulitha. It must be admitted howestrr 
lliat this inference is based not on autlientic history but on 
a saguc tlioush thorougiily venerable tradition. 

Passages from the Hindu epics, the Ramajana and the 
Ma/mbharaia, can also be cited to pros'c ilic intercourse 
between the ancient Iraiuans and the Hindus. In the 
Ramayo’ja we come across KaihaiT, the wife of king 
Dashratha. and daughter of Ashsvapati, Ung of Kekajn, a 
kingdom on the fiomicis of Iran. ^\ c lia\e also seen in 
Chapter I that A'ojo is the svcll-known prefoe to the names 
of Kny^ kings of Iran like Kaiqubad. Kaikaoos, Kaikhusru 
etc. When Bharat sriih his maternal uncle Yudhajit went 
to meet his maternal grandfather, the latter favoured him 
on Ills return with numerous gifts, svltich comprised hounds, 
svooUen raiments and the skins of antelopes. From these 
rather peculiar gifts, it may be inferred that the king of 
Kelcaya did not belong to India proper but to some pro- 
vince bordering on India. 

In the AfahabKarafit, Gandhari, SNife of the blind Kaurava 
king, Dliritamshtra, was the daughter of the king of Gahdli^, 
wliicli is nmv known as Qantlahar. Another queen in ihe 
same epic is Madrid a wife of Pandu and mother of Nakula 
and Sahadesa. ^ladri was so called because she w-as the 
daughter of the king of Madradesli, which, according to Sir 
M. Monic^■^ViUiams’s SanshihEngtish Dfrfionarr, was situated 
to the North ^V^est of India on the frontien of Iran. These 
three instances serve to shoiv tliat even in that distant past 
the Hindus had some connection with Iran or the provinces 
adjoining that country. 

A detailed examination of the Hindu epics and the 
Furapai will bear out the same conclusion. In the Adi Parva 
of the AfahibhSrata there is a legend of Rtski V''ishwaxnitia 
entreating Ruki Vasishtha for the gift of his cow Shabala. 
The offer was rejected and the wrathful Vishwamitra raised 
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a.po^v•er^lJ army with a %icw to dispossessing the rightful 
otwier of his coiv. The anima], however, bj' direction of 
her master Vasishtha, created from the fur of her sldn a 
host of soldiers among whom were thousands of Sakas, 
Yavanas, Mlechhas as well as Fahla\-as. This very legend 
figures in the Ramhyana also. Though couched in a fantastic 
form, the legend still demonstrates the possibility that even 
in those ancient times Uierc ss’as some contact betsveen the 
Hindus and the Fahlavas (Parsis). 

According to the Sabha Farva of the Mohahharola, king 
Yudhishthira, desirous of cclebratir^ the great Rajsuya 
sacrifice, dispatched his brothers to conquer countries in all 
directions. One of his brothers Nakula is said to have 
vanquislied the Berbers, Kiratas, Yavanas, Sakas as well as 
the Pahlai'as who were compelled to pay tribute. In the 
same Parva of the Makabkarata we read of a brilliant 
architect named Mayadanai’a, who built for Yudhishthira a 
grand palace of nunierous pillars. This Ma^-adanava is said 
to be MagdSnava, and Mag or hlagwa means Iranian. In 
the Ud}oga Pana of the MafmbfwTOta we read of ting 
Dmpad who at the commoicancajt of the great svar advised 
Yudhishtliira to seek alliance witli the Sakas and the 
Fahlavas. In the Bkiihma Parva of the same epic we come 
across the names of sesieral communities living in the 
North-West of India, and among them are mentioned the 
Farrikas or Pahlzvas. 

In the Viilmu Pttraaa as well as in the Harivamsha of 
the MaKslharata is recorded a legend that once the total 
destruction of the Sakas, Yavanas, P&adas and Pahlavas 
was apprehended at the hands of Sagara. Tliese terrified 
people thereupon approached Rtshi \'asishtha, the guru of 
Sagara, and implored his hdp. At the Rishi’s intercession 
they svere saved but in punishment Sagara ordered the 
Yavanas to shave their heads completely, the Sakas partially. 
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the Paradas to gro'v hair on their licads, and the PaJnavas 
to 'vear bcardj. Trom tiiis amusing description also the con- 
ncctioa between the anaent Hindus and Pahlat’aS (PatsU) 
becomes evident. 

But it is nccess.'iry at this stage to enter a cavtat lliat 
these rcTcnmccs to the Pahlavas in the Maliobharaia should 
be received with great caution. The original of the A/cAS- 
hh^rala was a brief epic poem named “Jaya", salif to have 
been written by a mysterious figure, Krish^ Dwaipayana 
Vy5sa, the contemporary of Sri Krish^ in tlic dawn of 
the Kali age c. 3 100 b.c. From that time considerable Miditions 
and interpolations continued to be made to th-st work till 
the epic was transrorracd into an encyclopaedia and was 
finally redacted by the bard Ugrashravas*, popularly hnovvit 
as Sauti, sometime bctwxen 300 b.c. and 100 B-c- Scbolais 
have however suspected certain interpolations having been 
made in the great epic even after this final edition. Such 
being the ease, it is very hard to say whether the Pahlavas, 
referiod to in the Mahabl^ata, belonged to the hoary past 
or to Acliacraenian times (6 th to 4th centurim b.c.). Indeed 
the association of the Pahlavas with the Yavanas (Greeks), 
Satas (Scythians), Mlechhas {non- Aryans) etc, would point 
to comparatively recent rimes. But thov^h it is extremely 
diUicult to determine the time ol certain contacts between 
the ancient Iranians and the Indians fimn the MaHabkaTata^ 
still there can be no room for doubt that such contacts liad 
frequently been established between the two people from 
pre-histotic to modem rimes, as will be evident throv^hout 
this book. 

We may now turn to classical Sanskrit literature for 
Instances of such contacts between the two people. Kalid^ 
in his epic of Raghujumsha observe that when king Raghu, 
the ancetor of Ra ma, started on his c»nquests, he attack- 
ed the Panika cavalry and massacred the “bearded’' Parsis. 
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KStidau also rccouU tfut the Iranian ^vnmen were beauti- 
ful with their faces flushed until wine. 

Acconlinj to flic Maru Smttt (compiled in the early 
Christian centuries), the Yavanas, Sahas, I’aradat, Kiratas, 
Pabbvnis etc. sverc originally Ksliatriyas but ivcrc degraded 
to the Ics’cl of Shudras for their failure in the adequate 
performance of religious ceremonies. 

In the centuries following the birth of Christ the con- 
nection l)clwccn the Iranians and the Hindus seems to 
have continucfl. The mathematician Varaliamihir (Gth 
century a.d.) obsers'ed in his Drihatsamfiita that tlic 
Pahlavas, Paisluvai, Kambojas, Yavanas etc were neigh- 
bours of the Indians. Kumarila Bliatt (7lh century a.ij.) 
notes in his Tantravartika that besides other languages the 
ParsiliS language s^^as also being learnt in Asia. 

There arc references to the Panls even in Sanskrit fiction 
and dramx Bana in his svdl-known story Kadamhan (7t!i 
century’ A.p.) refers to a Parsika king presenting Tafapida 
with a horse named Indrayudh, In MadTarahthna, a drama 
by Vishakbdatta in the 8th Century A.n., we read about 
the famous king Cliandragupta Maurya being assisted by 
the ParsikSs, Somadeva Bhatt in his collection of stories 
named Kathasanlsdgara (12th century' a,d.) rcLitcs the 
slaughter of a wicked PSrsikH king. The unanimous testi- 
mony' of these p.iss3ges Irom Sanskrit epics, Pm^nas, history 
and fiction serves to confirm the andent connection bet- 
ween the Iranians and the Hindus. 

Turning now to ancient Iranian literature sve find 
numerous references to India, but with this difTcrcncc tliat 
when Hindu works have triumphantly recorded the defeats 
of the Iranians, the Iranians liavc in their books natural- 
ly gloried in their own victories over the Indians. This 
seems to be a weakness inherent in human »afure.< 
According to the ^/en^hAkbari of Abul Fad, long Hushang, 

4 
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grandsoo of Kayuman, the primes'al ancestor of Iran, was 
ilie first Iranian to land in India. Ills successor Jamshu!, 
of illustrious memory, when defeated and pursued by 
Zohak, is supposed traditionally to Itavc fled to India. 
According to the SHahr^mth of Firdausi, Zohak had a 
premonition that a cliild named Faridun would grow up 
and be the cause of his destruction in the years to come. 
Zohak was therefore anxious to slay the cliitd, whose ici^ 
rilied mother Faianak fled with him to India. In the 
numerous Kamehst ssiittcn in risnlry of the SKahnamth, 
wc find that the famous hero Kershasp, his nephew 
XarimSn, Sam, son of Nariih^, Zol son of S^, Kustam, 
son of Zal, and Faiamarz son of Rustam liad all been to 
India, and some had even scored victories in tliis country. 
According to the SfBhr^eh, the heroic prince As&ndijar, 
son of king Kru Gushtasp, had invaded India and pro- 
pagated therein the ncwl)*-re\'calcd religion of Zarathushtra. 
According ‘to a work of doubtful Itistorical value, the 
Ch<ingrang}i^rtch}i5m(h sve leant that a scholarly Brahmin 
named Cluingrangharich had arrived in Iran with a view 
to holding a debate with the Prophet Zarathushtra, but 
that ere he opened his lips the Prophet had read his 
innermost thoughts and offered him satisfactory rephes. 
The same story is related of the Greek philosopher 
Tutia-nush (11113005). It is further stated that both tlie 
Hindu and Greek scholars renounced their faiths and ac- 
cepted Zarathushtrianism. The details about these two 
scholars, however, remain entirely unauthenticated. 

We Itavc lingered long in the cloudy regions of legend and 
fiction and it is now time to come down to the tma fima 
of history. The historical connection between the Iranians 
and the Indians began from the times of the great Achae- 
rocnian king Darius H>'staspe3 (Dari I), whose reign 
represents tlw summit of Iranian magnificence in the 6th 
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and 5th centuries B.c, Darias dispatched his Greek admiral 
Scylxx to reconnoitre tlie North IndLm region, and on the 
strength of tiie suri'c^* so made, Darius sent an army and 
conquered the Panjab in 512 n. a In the s'ast empire of 
Darius the Panjab was the richest prurince, paying an 
annual tribute of 3 GO gold talents or one million pounds 
staling, amounting to nearly a third of the res’cnue of 
the whole empire. Tlie name of India naturally docs not 
figure in the inscriptions on the rock of Bcliistun, carv'cd 
in 516 S.C., four years before the conquest of the 
Panjab; but it docs appear recorded on the smlls of the 
royal palaces of PenepoUs as vvell as on the “Naqsh i 
Rustam*’, where the fact was incised in 486 o.c., the 
year of the Great King’s death. On the grand staircase 
of Darius’s ruined palace at Penipolis can still be seen 
carved cfiigics of persons offering tribute to the Penian 
monarch from various countries, far and near; and among 
othas are perceptible the figures of ts\t) Indians carrying 
gifts to the Emperor in the typical Indian fashion in their 
peculiar shouldcr*baskets. 

Even after the death of Darius satraps continued to be 
nominated by the Iranian government to rule over certain 
parts of India, and it ts svcll within the limits of pos- 
sibility tluit tbwe must have been some Parsi population 
in North India at the time. According to Sir J. Marshall, 
Takshashtla (near Pcsliawar), the chief abode of ancient 
S.anskrit lore svith its famous university, sms comprised in 
the conquest of Darius. Sir J. Marslull^ liad thac dis- 
coverctl the site of a great fire-temple from wluch also one 
could infer a goodly settlement of Iranians in North India 
at the time. The same conclusion has been indirectly ar- 
rived at by V. A. Smith* svlio holds that the Ionic Jandila 
temple in the Sir Kap section of Takshashila svas a fire~ 
temple, dating from about tlie beginning of the Christian 
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eta. This receives further conohoration from a different 
source.* Philosiratus (3rd century a.d.) quotes ApoUonius 
of Tyana (Jst century a.d.), who during his extensive 
travels had visited the sun-temple at Takshashila, evidently 
the same as that referred to by the ttvo historians. 

Takshashila was the capital of the North-Western portion 
of the Mauryan empire, where Ashoka ruled as viceroy 
during the lifetime of his father Binduaar. The local customs 
of that principality, noted by Strabo and quoted by V. A. 
Smith'* sverc — 'polygamy, sale in open market of maidens 
wlio had failed to secure husbands in the ordinary course, 
and exposure of the dead to birds of prey. The first two 
customs arc repugnant to Zarathushtrian religious ideals; 
but the disposal of the dead by being exposed to vultures 
is definitely an Iranian custom, stiU practised by modem 
Panis, and an unmistakable sign of the existence of an 
Iranian colcmy at Takshashila during the viceroyalty of 
Ashoka in the 3rd century B.c, 

Another trace of Iranian infiuence on Takshashila can 
be found in the excavation there or in the adjoining 
locality of certain inscriptions written in the “Kbaioshthi’' 
script. V. A* Smith" observes that two of king Ashoka’s 
inscriptions, both WTitten in that script, have been dis- 
covered at Shahbazghari near Peshawar and at Mansera 
in the Panjah. The Kliaroshtlu. script, perhaps iwmed after 
its founder KJiaroshth, was borroivcd Crom the Aramaic 
script: it svas written from right to left, and its use by 
the Achaemcnian Iranians in North-West India upto the 
4th century a.d. luis been proved. India had her own 
Brahrai script, written from left to right, but the very 
fact of two of Ashoka's inscriptions being carved in the 
Iranian Kharoshthi script reveals the close contact of the 
Iranians and Indians of the 3rd centur>’ b.c. The Punjab, 
conquered by Darius, remained under Iranian control till 
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the colbpjc of Inn before the might of Alexander in 
330 n.c. King Xerxes, son of Darius I, invaded Greece in 
4C0 E.c. in fruitless revenge for the disaster of Marathon. 
His huge army comprised soldiers from numerous pros-inces 
of hii vast empire and included, according to Herodotus, 
Indian uarrion “dressed in cotton raiment."** For a 
Iiundrcd years a/lcr Xerxes India ivas in close (ouch trilh 
Iran and through Iran with Greece. 

Ctesias, the Greek resident physician in the court of 
Artaxerxes II (Mnemon) in the beginning of the 4th cen- 
turj* B.C., sras an uncritical historian, lacking in the sobriety 
of Herodotus and sometimes unable to distinguish fact 
from fable, Ctesias svrotc a svork on India known as 
^‘Indica."'* It is clear tliat he could liardly luve been able 
to do so had he not been kept svcll-informcd about India 
by the Persian cavop and other oflicers sent to that 
country by the Great King, as well as by travcllm and 
traders between Iran and Indix This svork on India by 
Ctesias unfortunately docs not sun'ive, except in the form 
of its epitome b>’ Photius as well as in citations by other 
autliors. Indian troops were found to be present at the 
battle of Arbela (330 d.c.), where the fate of Iran under 
Darius Codomanus, the last of the Achacracnians, was 
finally decided by the invincible sword of Alexander. 
Similarly Iranian soldiers figured in tlic array of Alexander 
during his conquest of tlie Panjab. In this period of un- 
rest there may have been further settlements of Iranians 
in India, irhich liad begun ever since the conquest of tliat 
country bj' Darius I.** 

Let us now turn to the influence of Iran on (he Mauryan 
djTUSty. Chandragupta and Ids grandson Ashoka were 
Shudras: some historians consider them ibreigners, while 
according to Dr. D. B. Spooner Ashoka uas an Iranian. 
Under the patronage of Sir Ratan J. Tata, Dr. Spooner 
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canied on excavations in the fidd of KumrahSr near 
FStliputra and imcanbed a huge pillared cdiGce, \\hose 
ardutecturc definitely rescinhled that of the royal Iranian 
palaces of Penipolis. A confirmation of this vicsv may fac 
found in V. A. Smith’^ tvho obscrv'cs that the massive 
monolithic sandstone pillars of Asboka, 50 feet in hdght, 
are Persian rather than Greek in st)'Ie, and the mechanical 
execution is perfect. Particularly the beE-shaped capitals 
on Indian columns appear to be an imitation of those on 
Iranian pillars. Dr. Spooner also found conddcrahle like- 
ness between the rock-insciiptions of Darius 1 and those of 
Asboka, and the likeness extended cv'cn to thdr expression. 

The MaXaih^ata describes a rnulti-pillared edifice btnlt 
for King Yudhishthira by a capable architect named 
Mayadanas'a (probably an Iranian as observed previously). 
Dr. Spooner found considerable likeness between the archi- 
tecture of AJayadanava's palace and that of Chandragnpta’s 
palace, as recorded by Megasthenes. Hence from the archi- 
tectural point of view Dr, Spooner concluded that the 
Iranians had exerted considerable influence cm the Indian 
kings of the Mauryan dynasty. Fergusson'* also admits the 
resemblance between Iranian and Mauryan architecture. 
V- A, Smith, however, holds that the art of Asboka is 
mainly Indian in both spirit and execution, though obvi- 
ously aSected by Persian and HcUcnistic influences. 

According to V. A. Smith,*^ the efflgies of the four 
lions on the capitals of the famous column of Asboka at 
Samath near Benares and much of thdr design had been 
st^gested by Iraman architecture, though be considered 
the pose and artistic presentation of the Indian lions better 
than the Iranian modeb. Sir J. H. ilarshall'* admits the 
Fcrnan influence though he modifles it by the statement 
that it tras the Hellenistic influence, nourished in Persia 
and especially in the satrapy of Bactria, that was responsible 
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hr the modcUmg of the living forms on the Sarnath 
capital, ^vhich is an exotic, alien to Indian ideas in ex- 
pression and execution. Dr. A. U. Pope,*’ a renoMicd 
modem critic of art, maintains that the efiigies of the four 
lions on Asholca* s columns at Samath and the Dharma-chaha 
were in feet symbols of ancient Iran and could be seen 
in the Achaemcnian ruins of Persepolis. This is borne out 
by the testimony of J, H. who observes that the 

femous capital at Samath tvith four lions, seated back to 
back on a bell-shaped abacus, may have an Achaemcnian 
ancestry. The adoption by the present Government of India 
of the figures of the lions on the Samath column of 
Ashoka as national symbols must therefore be considered 
as a great though unconscious compliment to the architec- 
ture of ancient Iran, whose influence is thus indirectly 
immortalued centuries after it was actually exerted on 
India. It is an incident about which Parsis may legitimately 
feel proud. 

Money was first coined in L'l'dia, a country in Asia 
Minor, conquered in 546 B.a by Cyrus the great It was 
in imitation of this metallic coinage that Darius I coined 
money, his gold coins bang known as ‘^Darics* after his 
name. His silver coins tvere knoivn as sigloi , which, 
according to Sir P. M. Sykes, is a corruption of the Hebreiv 
word shekel. According to Dr. Dhalla,^ there were no other 
gold coins then in the world except those minted by 
Darius I. J. H. Iliflc^^ maintains that the Persian corns 
influenced the punch-maked silver coins of India. According 
to H. G. Rawlinson,'^ the hlauryas never developed a 
regular coinage of their own, bat the Penian ‘‘Danes’* 
were freely drculatcd in India. It is on record that when 
Warren Hastings was Governor Genera! in India, an 
earthen pot was discovered on the bank of a river in the 
province of Benares, containing 172 gold “Danes”. Tlie 
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very presence of these “Danes” is sufficient evidence of 
the inflacnce cNerted on India by the coins of Iran.*^ 

The magnificence of the Maurj'an a>urt may possibly 
have been an imitation to a certain extent of the Iranian 
court, for tlicre ^^’as a good deal of intcrcouTse beUvetn 
Iran and India in those days. IMien Alexander conquered 
Iran (330 B.c.), its artists and craftsmen svcre scattered 
far and svidc. It is highly probable that scs'cnil of them 
sliould have subsequently arrived at the nes^dy-founded 
Mauryan kingdom of Chandragupia (316 b.c-), and hence 
the Iranian influence on Indian architecture need not cause 
surprise. According to Fergusson'^ the Indian architecture 
of those times, bring of wood, nns not durable, and it is 
quite possible that Indians began the use of stone in 
imitation of the Iranians, and this conjecture gains support 
from the liLcncss observable in Indian and Iranian archi- 
tecture. The practice of recording inscriptions on rocks 
was adopted by ^Nshoka from that of Darius L Asboka 
had fourteen rock-records to liis credit, tw'o of which, as 
seen previously, being in the Kharoshthi script, which wus 
used by the Achaemcnian Iranians. Ashoka during the 
reign of his father Birjdusar was riccroy at Takshashila 
where in all pnobahility he came into intimate contact 
with the Iranians, particularly because there w'as, says 
H, G. Rawlinson,*’ a famous overland route between 
Takshashila and Balkh. 

The resemblance between Iranian airi Indian architecture 
Is undeniable, and Dr. Spooner rightly observes that it 
was Iran that had influenced India in that direction. The 
Iranian influence on the Mauryan djnasry and the people 
is thus noticeable in four ways: ''l; m the “Kharoshthi” 
script prevalent on the border between Iran and Indu^ 
(2) in the long-continued use of the Iranian word hhatrop 
(satrap); (3) in the likascss betv, ten the Iranian and 
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Ashokian rock-inscriptions; (4) in the resemblance between 
the Iranian and Mauiyan architecture. According to Sir 
J. M. Marsliall,^* jt was in Persia that the bell-shaped 
capital WTS evoK'ecl. It tvas from Persian palaces, still 
existing in ruins, that the smooth, unfluted shaft* of the 
Matuyan columns were copied. It was from Persia again 
that the craftsmen of Ashoka Icamt how to give so lustrous 
a polish to stone. It is to Persia that we must look for 
the Hellenistic influence tvluch alone at tlut epoch of the 
world’s history could have been responsible for the 
modelling of the living forms on the SamSth capital. V. 
Smith^’ frankly sums up the extent of the Iranian influ- 
ence on India by his observation; “iVIiatever may be the 
fate of the various Jiypothescs debated by scholars, there 
can be no doubt tltat ancient India ivas largely indebted 
to Iranian ideals and practices”. 

But cN'en all this does not suffice to transform Ashoka 
into a Parsi, and Dr. Spooner’s other arguments in that 
direction appear to be quite unsound. Clumdragupta had 
arrived from North-West India, established a kingdom wdth 
Iranian help and married a daughter of Scleucus Nikator; 
all this, in the opinion of Dr. Spooner, justified the theory 
that Chandragupta was an Iranian. But these facts arc 
thoroughly insufficient to serve Dr. Spooner’ s purpose; nor 
must it be forgotten tlut Sdcucus was not an Iranian 
but a Greek. Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador from 
Selcucus to the Mauryan Court, s\Tote an invaluable book 
on India in which he states that Chandragupta on cere- 
monial occasions svashed hia hair in pubUc. Thinking this 
to be an exclusively Iranian custom. Dr. Spooner jumps 
to the conclusion that Chandragupta was an Iranian. Tliis 
indeed is a very lame argument, for during the coronation 
of a king it is the custom among the Hindus, Farsis, 
Jews etc. to “anoint” him by washing and applyit^ -oil 
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to hU hair. This therefore is not peculiarly a Pant custom 
as Dr. Spooner is inclined to think. Dr. Spooner derives the 
u'oid “Maurya” from the city of Marv in Iran and considers 
this to be a further proof in support of Ws theory that 
Chandragupta was an Iranian; hut in fact “Maurya is 
derived from Mura, the name of king Nanda*s mistrms and 
the mother of Chandragupta, ivho denominated his dynasty 
from the name of his mother. According to another version, 
the djmasty steis called Mauryan because that region 
abounded in myuis or peacocks, and had no connection 
w-ivh Marv, the Iraiuan dty. AH this indicates the weak- 
ness of several arguments advanced by Dr. Spooner to 
prove that the Mauryan royal dynasty svas Iranian. 

Mauryan coins are rarely, if ever, available, though Dr. 
Spooner recognizes the possibility* of considering the oldest 
Indian coins as belonging to Mauryan times. These coins 
bear the stamp of the sun, bull and branch of a tree. 
Since these three objects are associated with the sacred 
ideas and rituals of the Parsis, Dr, Spooner again hastily 
accepts this fact also as supporting his theory. This argu- 
ment, how-cver, is not wholly futile, for the Parsis adore 
the sun, have the efEgy of the winged bull on their 
fire-temples, and employ in thrir rituals a besom-like tsrig, 
known as the barsam Hut then the sun and the buU 
art also associated srith Hindu religiom worship in one 
way or the other, svhilc the tree is the symbol of the Buddhist 
Older, Hence it is unconvincing to hold that the Mauryan 
kings wore not Hindus but Iranians. 

According to C. J. BrossTie,’® a few coins belonging to 
the end of the 4th century b.c. have been unearthed near 
Takshashila, and it is clear that they were struck in that 
very place. Some of these coins beat the stamp of the 
lion. On the coins of Darius I that monarch is depicted 
as hunting the Hon. It may be possible to hold that the 
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Indian coins, bearing the lion-nxark, display traces of 
Iranian influence. C. J. Brov.’nc aiguo tlut the Indians 
must have learnt from the Iranians the art of minting 
coins by stamping a mould on molten metal. Dr. Spooner 
considers cs'cn this influence to be another sveapon in liis 
armoury, but it would be to go too far with lum to hold 
that the Mauryan kings svcrc for tins reason Iranians, 

Except in the drama of Mudtaralshasa b)' k^ishalltdatta 
in the 8th centuT)' a.u., Sanskrit liicraturc contains no 
references to Mauiyan kings; there seems to be a conspiracy 
of silent contempt for these monarclis, whose achievements 
arc limvcvcr eulogized b)’ the Buddhists, Kalliaxt Pandit 
in his liistorical work Kaj(ejangir.i gives the names of 
fifly^two wicked kings among wliom figures the noble 
Aslioka, It is astonishing to find in tliis inferno of the 
wicked the name of tWs great ruler, %vho is rightly con- 
sidered the glory of India as being the first in strictly 
historical times to establish a great empire in our country, 
and who is regarded b)* H. G, Wclls^' as the beau-ideal of 
rulers. Dr. Spooner thinks that it svas because Cliandragupta 
and Asljoka were Joragners tliat they* tvere thus treated 
with mdi/Tcrence in Indian history; othenvise a nct-tvork 
of legends would have surely been svoven round their names 
as in the ease, for instance, of Vikram, Bhoja and Prithwiriya. 
We, howci'cr, think it sale to argue tlut the injustice done 
in Indian hiiiory to Cliandragupta and Ashoka svas due 
to the fact that they were Shudras and not because they 
were foreigners or Iranians, 

Dr. Spooner doubts that the Indian Madiiavelli, Charukya, 
the famous author of ATlkashhtra (Economics) and the 
minister of Cliandragupta, svas a Bralimin- In Ids opinion 
Cha^kya was not an orthodox BraJimin but a devotee of 
the Atliarva Veda, skilled in astronomy, music and medical 
science. Dr. Spooner further thinks him to be a fordgner, 
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and coftsitlering the fact that the Inruatu of the day were 
well advanced in astronomy, admits the possibility of 
Cha^akya Iming anived in India from Iran. Historically 
however Cha^kya was a Brahrmn and his real name was 
Vishnugupta,^^ tliough he tvas called Chaaaltya from one 
of Ills ancestors. This famous diplomat was also known 
as Kaulilya, hut no one, except Dr. Spooner, lia* consi- 
dered him an Iranian; and to make out that he was a 
foreigner and an Iranian just because he happened to be 
a student of the AtliarsTi \^cda is to distort lustory to 
suit one’s cherished theory. 

It is needless to refute the other theories ads’anced by 
Dr, Spooner, While reading some of them we are tempted 
in our bewilderment to exclaim, ivilh Desdemona, Oh 
most lame and impotent conclusion” 1 At the slightest 
resemblance Dr. Spooner hetrap a todtcncy to rush to 
conclusions; and his peculiar fancy that Chandragupta and 
Ashoka were Pawls only reveals the tragedy of overenthu- 
siasm in research. Some of his other crotchets were that 
Buddha, was an Iranian and that bis teachings were derived 
from Zarathushtrianism; tliai the Vedas were composed by 
Iranian priests; that Magadha svas a province of tlic Magi 
(Iranian priests); that the Scythians were Iranians; that 
Shakti-Nvorship had also originated from the Magis etc! 
Indeed it is hard to say how far the learned Doctor would 
have been carried away by his craze of transforming every 
individual of institution into an Iranian product. 

It would, however, be unfair to ridicule his theory in 
its entirety. It is true that there was iatercouisc betsveen 
the Iranians and the Mauryans; that Mauiyan architecture 
and its substitution of stone for ivood were influenced by the 
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i««J in ttvo imcriptionj b>- Ashoka, ira* prevalfnt among 
the Adiacmcnian IranhrK. It is also vary natural to hold 
that the idea of world-^'idc Wngslup was adopted bj- Ashoka 
from the Pmiair empire, for the Greeks ncs’cr had a 
svorW-so\'crcignty before Alexander, whose o\vn vast empire 
collapsed w'itliin seven decades of his dcatlj. The greatest 
and most svcll-organiicd empire l!ic world had hitherto seen 
was therefore the one carved out !;>' the great kings of Iran, 
svidch the Maur>Tas may svcll has'e kept before their ej’cs- 
But c\*en after admitting all this, Buddha docs not become 
a Zarathushtrian nor Chandragupla and Ashoka, Iranians. 
Such miracles arc uncommon in histor)', and Dr. Spooner’s 
arguments, advanced svith a vicsv to svorking the miracle, 
will Iiavc to be consigned to the limbo of exploded 
speculations. 

We sliall now turn to another link in the long chain 
of historical connections between the Iranians and the 
Indi.’ms. In the Bhavtshja Parana of the Hindus we read 
of eighteen sun-svorsbipping “Mag Brahmins” svho came 
from Iran and settled in India. T!ic Paura^ic details arc 
as follows; Once SSnba, son of Sri Kristina and Jainbuvati, 
happened to oOend the irasdhlc Rishi DurvasS, by uhose 
curse he fcl! a victim to leprosy. Tile disease being incu' 
rablc, the court-sage Gauramukh was coraultcd. The s.age 
pronounced the opinion tliat none but the sun-won hipping 
Magi, who lived in Sliakadwipa*’ in the ndghbourhood of 
Iran, had the power to cure the terrible disease. Samba 
thereupon flew on the eagle to Sliafcadsvipa and returned 
with the Magi, for ivhom he built a sun^temp^c on the 
river Chandrabli%a (Chinab) near Multan. Samba was 
cured by the prayers of these Magi. 

There is a good deal of exaggerated legendary element 
in all Puranas, and this episode of the Bhaviihya Pttran^ 
is no exception to the rule; we shall how'cver disentangle 
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the thread of !iistor>’ from tlic iveb of legend in which it 
is iiiTOlved, Tlds sun-temple in Multan was a historical 
reality; it had been visited by the famous Chinese traveller 
Houen Tsiang in the 7th century a.d. It was datcraic'i* 
though spared, in 712 by Muhaniinafl Qaslm, thccoPQocror 
ol Sindh, who according to Albiruni, had suspended a 
piece of co'v’s t flesh from the neck of the idol ®f 
sun-god- The temple svas destroyed by the Shi*a Qarmatis 
(Carraathlans), when they invaded Multan. Allnruni hi the 
1 1th century found a Jemi* Masjid raised on the site. Tlic 
Map who settled in Multan arc said to has'e nsarried 
Kshatriya maidens of the Bhoja stock. These Mag* were 
assimilated into the Hindu fold and svcrc known as Mag 
Brahmins or Irani Brahmins, 

AVc shall see further on that these Mag Brahmins oust 
have arrived in India in the first century b.c. or a-d. If 
so, how could they be associated with Sri Ktishija » son 
and the Rishl Durvasa, wlio flourished in the dbtaPt past ? 
The answer can only be that the authors of the Pusentss 
had deUbcrately distorted history and ignored chronology* 
by foisting into this qjisode the great names of Sri Krish^ 
and the Rishi Durv^a only with a view to augmenting 
the importance and Interest of the story. Again; according 
to the Bhazrishja Parana eighteen MagBrahmiiis had acnved in 
India. Now everywhere in Sanskrit litciaturc we sre faced 
with the number 18 — for instance, there arc 18 Pura^, 
18 UpapttT^,as, 18 Partas (books) of the MaJShfia^aia, 18 
Adkjayas (chapters) of the Gila: the great war described 
in the MahahhSrala continued for 13 days with 18 Akshohini 
cohorts (huge ^visions of the army) taking part ii» it; and, 
strange to say, the Mag Brahmins that came to India 
were neither more nor less than eighteen. It is possible 
that 18 is a sacred number among the Hindus, but what 
have sacred numbers to do with history? Historian* have 
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finally arrived at the conclusion that more than eighteen 
Mag Brahmins must have migrated to India from Iran, 
on foot and not soaring on the wings of an eagle, not 
once but in successive batches. 

The cliaracteristics and customs of these Mag Bralimins 
will be found to be largely similar to those of the present 
day Parsis, The great guru and lawgiver of the Mag 
Bralimins was named Jarshasta- (It is needless to say that 
this STOid is the same as Zarathushtia, the Prophet of 
andcni Iran), The Mag Brahmins tied the Avjanga or sacred 
cord round their walsL (This Avjanga is kno^vn as Aiv^iongfia 
in the Avtita and as Kiukli in Penian: the Brahmins tie 
their sacred thread on the shoulder, the Parsis round the 
waist). The Mag Brahmins were sun-wonhippers. (From 
andent times to the present age this characteristic is common 
to the Parsis and the £75>'a/ri-chanting Hindus). The Mag 
Brahmins in their ’ceremonies used the known as 

**Barsam”. (The Parsis use the same tsvig while the Hindus 
use a kind of grass knosvn as “Darbha”), The Mag Brah- 
mins observed silence during their meals, (Times have com- 
pletely changed and at present spccch« arc delivered and 
toasts drunk to the health of various persons during dinner; 
but even to-day there are some onhodox Parsis who consider 
dining a sacred ritual and observe complete silence during 
tlidr meals). 

The Mag Brahnuns used to wear beards. (This has nosv 
become a matter of individual choice, though Parsi priests 
can still be found to grow beards). The Mag Brahmins 
tied the padan on their mouths. (Even to-day the Parsi 
priests tie a kerchief called padSn, knovvn in the Aresta as 
paiiidan on their mouths, to prevent the spray of sahva 
from falling into the sacred fire during prayers. This kerchief 
is larger than the one called rtomti, used by the Jdna 
monks to cover their mouths, and after prayers the Parsi 
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priest folds it up in his turban). The Mag Brahmins during 
their ceranonies hdd a long-handled ladle: (It is still used 
by Parsi priests svhilc ofTcring sandalivood, frankincense etc. 
to the fire). The Mag Brahiaim were disaded into Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras, (It b well knowit that 
Jamshid, the father of Iranian civilization, had divided his 
people into four classes — Athravans or priests, Itathcshtars 
or warriors, Vastrayoshas or agriculturists and Hutokshas 
or bbourers, but, except the Athravans, none held hereditary 
rights). Tltc Mag Brahmins attached great importance to 
personal cleanliness and took regular baths: their women 
during tlnsr menses secluded themselves from sodety. (The 
Zarathushtrian religion b fundamentally based on purity — 
phj’sical, mental and moral). From all these characteristics 
it is clear that the hbg Brahmins who arrived from Iran 
were Zarathushtrians. 

Still they cannot be called staunch 2braihushiiians 
because they sverc considerably mBuenced by Hinduisnu 
Instead of believing m Ahunimazda and the Ameshaspen^ 
(archangels mentioned in the Zarathushtrian religion) they 
worshipped Mihir (Mehcr, JBthra, Mitra or ihe Sun), and 
tVus form of hdiobtiy was very prcvalcni dtuing the 
Parthian regime. The hbg Brahmins also believed in 
idobtry, a practice denounced in Zarathushtrianism. Accord- 
ing to M. P. Khareghat,** the Mag Brahmins worshipped 
not only Mihir but other Zarathushtrian angels Lkc Sarush 
(known among them as SroshayaJ and Rashnu 'called by 
them Ragnaya), Besides, the Mag Brahmins, having married 
Kshatriya women, tvere soon merged in the Hindu religion. 

Let us now determine the approrimatc age of the advent 
of the ilag Brahmins into India. IVe n-ould have been 
spared thb trouble if only the Bhantkyi Paimi had cared 
to denote the time of that occurrence!, but, as previously 
obaeivtd, its author was so devoid of historic sense as not 
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only to ignore the age but even mislead the readers by 
introducing into the narrative the names of Sri Krishna 
and Durvasa. But it is needless to deplore this lapse. Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar” argues that after the fall of the 
Achacmcnians at the hands of Alexander in 330 u.c., the 
Parsis tvere scattered in various directions, carrying with 
them the message of sun-worship, hliUiraism (worship of 
Mithra or sun) ivas •prevalent in Iran as well as in Rome 
hvo centuries before Clirist; it is therefore possible that 
about this time some Panis may have come over from Iran 
to India with their custom of hdiolairy. \S'e arrive at the 
same conclusion on an examination of this question from 
a dUTerent angle. It is on record that the Parthian long 
Vologescs I had ordered in the lirst century a col- 

lation of the scattered Zarathushtrian scriptures and had 
thereby created an awakening among the adherents of that 
iaith- According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, in his work 
quoted previously, the great Indo-Scythian Buddliist king 
Kaiushka of the Kushan family was reigning in Xorth 
India in the 1st century e.c. with Peshawar as his capital.” 
The coins of the time bear the effigy of ‘*Mihir” (sun), 
which indicates the possil^ty of a trace of Zarathushtrian 
religion or custom even in the reign of tlus Buddhist king. 
All this leads to the probable conclusion that the Mag 
Brahrmns must have arrived from Iran to India in succes- 
sive batches from the second century n.c. to second centurj' 
A.D. 

We shall nowr reriew the influence of the Mag Brahmins 
on. India- According to K. N. Sitaram,^* the influence of the 
Mag Brahmins was considerable m the 6th century a.d., when 
the Iranian form of sun-worship wras in full swing in India. 
Sitaram holds that king Harshavardhan (a.d. 606-648), 
his father Prabhakarvardhaa, his father Adityavardhan 
and his father Rajyavardhan were all sun-worshippers and 
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descendants of Mag 15ra\Tnuns. It is also sigiufjcant that 
‘TrabhSkar” and ‘'Adit>-a” arc names of the sun. Sitaram 
asserts that the famous Indian astronomer \''arahamihjr of 
the Cth century a.o. sst* a Mag Brahmin, and that he 
had referred to lus Mag Bralunin ancestors in his works. 
From his fatjicr’s name SdityadSs (meaning servant of the 
sun) and from the Diet tliat Varaliattuhir dedicated his 
great svork, the BrihaUa'rfihita, to Mihir (Milhia or the 
sun), Sitaram concludes tlsat the astronomer was in some 
way connected svith the Mag Brahmins. In this respect a 
shresvd argument lias been advanced by J. E. Sanjana,^* 
who invites our attention to a certain verse of a Zarathusli- 
trian scripture, named the Mthn 2‘askt {Tashi X), accord- 
ing to wliich, while Mchcr (the sun) ad^nnecs, he is 
accompanied by Vcrcihraghna (\Mirahan3 or BchiSm) in 
the form of a “varaz" (s'araha or boar). From this Avestan 
passage one can sec the close connection between Varalia 
(boar) and Miliir (sun), wluch words go to form the name 
of the Hindu astronomer, and thus support the theory th.-it 
he was a M^ Brahmin. Xuracrous ntinor sects came to 
India and were merged into Hinduism, and without the 
help of historical research their iv hereabouts could scarcely 
be traced. So too a Uuuted number of Mag Brahmins 
arrived in India and lost their identity completely in Hindu- 
ism as the river loses her sqjaratc existence when her 
waters arc merged in the ocean. 

Wc may now turn to certain provinces between Iran and 
India, once under Iranian and Zarathushtriaa influence, 
then under the sway of Greek culture when cxjnqucrcd by 
Alexander and ruled over by Sdeucus N'ikator and his 
descendants, and finally dominated b>’ Buddhism and the 
culture of Indio. One of the greatest provinces under the 
/uAiaeanenian kings svas Bactria which extended Bum the 
Hindu K-ush to the O.xus and is at present part of 
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Afghanistan. Alexander settled t!ic Greeks in tins Zarathush- 
trian province, and it was preeminently in Bactria that 
the Greeks and Iranians established an understanding which 
was both cordial and durable. The break up of the 
Scicucid empire in the W’est and of the hfaurj'an empire 
in the East gave the Baclrian Greeks tlicir chance and 
they ruled 2000 years ago for about two centuries in the 
North A Vest of India till they were ov'crthrouTi bj’ the 
Sc>T!u*an tribes of the North. These Bactrian Greets were 
however Greek only in name, having little to do with 
Greek culture and rarely turning to Greece for inspiration. 
Ratlicr these Indo-Gircks became in a sliort time as tho* 
roughly Indianised as tlic ^fag Brahnuns svcrc. Afany of 
them embraced Buddfiism, introducing Indian legends in 
Indian script on tlicir coins. In 256 d.c. Antiochus, the 
grandson of Scleucus, had entered into a treaty tvith the 
great king Ashoka, but between 181 and 161 s-c. the 
Grcco-Bactrian kings found themselves strong enough to 
- ignore the treaty and send invasions into the Panjab, Sindh 
and Cutclu But thc>' founded no kingdoms, and the only 
traces they left in India were in the fonn of their valuable 
coins, still preserved in the museums of India.^** 

TIic greatest of Indo-Greck kings was Menander who 
aspired to play the part of another Alexander. From his 
capital of Kabul he invaded India {second century B.c.), 
conquered the Doab territory of the river Indus and 
captured the dty of Mathura. The safety of Pataliputra was 
threatened, but in a terrible battle Menander was finally 
repulsed and forced to retunr to his oivn kingdom. .The 
name of Menander (Miltnda) is, horvet’or, famous for his 
dialogue witlr the Buddhist monk N^aia, reported at 
full length in the “Alilinda panho”, a scripture of the 
Hinayana Buddhists. Soon after Afenandcr’s death hi« empire 
disintegrated. 
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Other great ccatrcs of Hindu*Budiihm culture, beside 
Bactria, were Batnyan, Khotan, and Kuchi, tv here the Sanskrit 
language and Hindu plulosophy were rt^larly studied. 
The greatest lang after Aslioka was Kanishka/' ruling over 
the Kusha^ people, who like the Partliians had originated 
from Iranian nomads. The Kusham tvirh ilicir capital at 
PesKSwar had annexed all Bactria and had extended their 
conquests as far as the left bank of the Indus. The brief 
but very eventful career of the Kuslian djmasty came to 
an untimely end wlicn it was conquered by Shalipur I of 
the Sasanian dynasty In ilw early years of his reign a.d. 
240-271. But the most important occurrence of ling 
Kanlshka's life svas lus acceptance of Mahayana Buddlusm, 
which had begun to spread peacefully aiul extensively (o'cn 
bc^'ond India. Tlie Kuslwra and Bactrians through tlicir 
acceptance of Buddhism were influenced by' the liicralure, 
science, architecture, medicine and philosophy of India.^^ 
How powerful though peaceful was the fivay of Buddhism 
could be judged from the -archaeological cxcar-ations at 
Bactria, BSmyan, Khotan, Mir^, Turf^ and Tun-huang, 
revealing a mass of Buddhist literature. Again, relics of 
numerous stupas (domed reliquaries enshrining Buddha’s 
relics) and riAaror (monasteries) have been discovered at 
TChotan, an important centre of learning, and the surround- 
ing regions.** At last in the 9th century’ a-d. these small 
kingdoms were absorbed in Islam. 

During the Parthian regime various foreign tribes, associ- 
ated with Iran and her people, came to India and svcrc 
fused with the Indian population- In the first century a.d. 
some families, bcani^ Persian names, are found settled in 
Western India, patronizing Brahmins and Buddhists ali V e „ 
The KSrlS and Nasik cavc-i ascriptions indicate that 
Harapharan, son of Satapharan, gave aw'ay a cave-Jtall, 
surrounded by nine cells, to the Malmanghika branch of 
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Buddhist monhs/^ According to S. K. Hodiwah/* this 
Ifarapharan wts a Zaraihushirhn, tiujugh he suhtwjuctiiJy 
crahraced Buddiiism. According to J. rergusson/^ t!»c in- 
fluence of Iranian aicliitccturc is dearly traceable in the 
rock-!ic\vn Karla eaves of the Bombay Presidency. Acconling 
to Sir J, X. Sarkar/^ Us!\a\’adata (Rishavadatta), son-in-law 
of the satrap Nafiapana (another Iranian name), gave away 
three lacs of cows (jh) and sixteen \dILagcs to the Brahmins 
and lavished various other gitts on them. Tli»c foreign 
settlers were quietly but completely alnorbal in the mass 
of the Hindu population. 

It is not eas)' to trace the connection between Iran and 
India and determine the important landrn.ark5 during the 
Uvilight tliat prcsTrilctl in the ann.sls of the two countries 
in tltc early pne-arKl post-Clirisuan arnturics, but we slnll 
iias'c to content ounelvcs rWlh stray imiAnces from the 
nooks and corners of lujtory. We h.ivc it on the authority 
of the writer of the Ptriplus*' t, a.d. 70-80 Uut the Parthian 
king Menander cxciriscd liis sway in distant Saurasbira and 
fliat Jus coins ssi'crc current in Broach in the fust century 
B.c, Tills numismatic evidence should suflice to show that 
Menander had extended hts power rigJit up to Broadi, 
evidently an important maritime centre in those days. 

Tlic vast empire of Darius Hysiaspcs was dirided into 
twenty iaitapiei, each controlled by a satrap, who was a 
provincial governor or a viceroy. Tlic satrap svas usually a 
man of high birth svho remained In ofllcc for many years, 
if not for life. At some periods the ofllcc became in practice 
herctlitary, though in theory terminable at the king’s will. 
As was inevitable, on the decline of the central power the 
satraps developed a tendency to independence whicli only 
fadlitatcd the dismemberment of the empire. After the con- 
quest of tlic Persian empire by Alexander, the satraps 
assumed independent authority at MHIva, S-tui^htra, Cutclt, 
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Sindh and other places, acknowledging tlie suzerainty of the 
Iranian empire — first of the Panluans and later of tlic 
Sasanians till they felt strong enough to dissociate thenv* 
selves from the centre and rule in their oivn name. Tlie 
sway of these satraps in India is attested to by the discovery 
in Sainashtra and other places of Parthian coins dating 
from the beginning of the Christian era, bearing the stamp 
of the fire-pan, tlic tmmistaVaUc sign of the Iranian rulers. 
The Kshatrapas {satraps) svorsliippcd the sun and fire, and on 
their coins the king was depicted with the Macedonian helmet 
on the obverse, while the sun, moon and the fireraltar figured 
on tlic rcvcnc. This clearly shows the Iranian atm Hellenic 
influence on the Kshatrapas after the Alexandrian conquest. 

In the history of Gujarat the period of three centuries 
beginning from a.d. 78 is known as the Kshatrapa (satrap) 
period.’® The Ksliatrapa rule in Gujarat extended from a.d. 
78 to e. 4oo w'hen it svas replaced by Bhatt^ka, the comman- 
der-m-chief and the first ruler of the hlaitrak dynasty of 
Gujarat.’* The first Kshatrapa ruler of Gujarat and Saurashtni 
was the Iranian Nahapana of the Kshaharata family which 
ruled in. Western India as salraps of the Kushan dynasty. The 
Saka Era is smd to have commenced from a.d. 78 in the 
regime of the satrap Nahapana in IVcst India, and was super- 
seded by the older and orthodox Samvat Era, beginning from 
56 B.C., when the Guptas exercised their ssvay in that terri- 
tory. It was only then that the Saka Era was discontinued 
in Gujarat, though it still pereists in South India even at the 
present day.*’ If it could be decisively settled that Nabapma 
started the Saka Era, it would serve to show the tenacious 
bold of an epoch, inaugurated by a ruler of Iranian extrac- 
tion, on an important section of the Hindus. Nahapana left 
no male descendant and his kingdom was conquered by the 
Sndhra king Gautamiputra Shatakami in about a.d. 126. 
The next prominent Kshatrapa to invite our attention is 
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Cliashtana, who soon regruncd tl« conquered territories from 
the king of Andhrt CftashHuu u-as succeeded hy Jai-adaman 
and lie b>' the (amoui Ksliatrapa RudradSnan, the greatat 
of Kshatrapas and one of the greatest kings of GujaraL 
He was a man of powerful and magnetic personality svbo 
about A.D. 150 ruled m-cr a sail domain which included 
Sindh, hfalwa, Gujarat and Saurasiitra. He tvas also a 
Scholar, wcll’Axrsed in s'arious sul^ccts and keenly interested 
in music and the fine arts. 

Gujarat had once been a province of the Mauryan empire 
and Ashoka had Iiis fourteen famous edicts carved on Mu 
Girnar near Junagadh. Near that rock, a large irrigation 
lake named Sudarshana had been comtnicted about 310 b,c. 
bj' Pushyagupta, the vaccroy of Cliandragupta Maurj-x 
For agricultural purposes conduits svere constructed to allow 
tlic water to escape, and the work svas accomplished on a 
right royal scale by the Yavanraj Tushaspa, the governor 
of Ashoka, in about 260 B.c. A terrible c^nionc, hosscs’cr, 
destroyed these constnictions in the Sliaka year 72 (a.o. 150). 
But the embankment was restored by orders of the 
Maljakshatrapa Rudradaman in the same year or vxr>' soon 
after, and the same ruler aammemorated the achievanatt by 
a Sanskrit inscription in which lie refers to lii* provincial 
Pahlava gov'cmor Suvishiakha, who ruled over Anaita and 
Saurashtra (Northern and Southern Katluawar), and who 
carried out the actual si'ork of restoration. 

Now, acconJing to Dr. Bhau Daji, this Suvish^ha is 
in all Ukcliliood a Sanskritized form of the Iranian name 
Siavush. Tlie Yavanaraj Tushaspa, who constructed the 
conduits to the lake, must have been, judging from lus 
title, a nobleman of high rank. He is called a Yavana 
and be roust therefore have been a non-Hindu, but, from 
the close resemblance of the name Tushaspa with Iranian 
names like Kcnlmsp, Gushtasp, Jamaspa etc., still in use 
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among modem Pants, one can naturally argue the posaHIit)' 
of Tusbaspa being an Iranian noble of high degree. Thus 
two Iranian names could be seen in the inscriptions at 
Mt. Gimar near JunSgadh. Rudradaman had a son 
Datnaysadi, and the latter part of tins word, as shrewdly 
obscn-cd by Dr. D. C. Sarkar/* represents the Persian 
word ZZdth. These names tetd support to the theory of 
there being a sprinkling of Iranian population at the tune 
in Saurashtia. This theory receives confirmation from the 
Bombay Gazetteer according to which the trade connection 
between the Persian Gulf and the ivestcra sca-boaid must 
have led to the settlement from verj' early times of the 
Pahbvas in ^V«t India. 

It is difficult to establish tl^ identity of the MahSkshatrapa 
RudradimaiL Kshatrapa or satrap is, as observed previously, 
the designation of the viceroy of the ancient Iranian empire. 
He assumed the title of MaKakihairapa when he started to 
reign independently during the decline of the empire. 
Rudradaman svas cvidcnlly a foreigner, and his name seems 
to be the Sanskritized form of an alien vsxud. After 
Rudradaman there were about twcut^'-tu’o kings, some of 
whom called themselves Maftakshairapas. The sway of the 
Kshatiapas declined with tlm rise of the Guptas e. A-t»- 310 
and was finally extinguished bj' the great king Chandragupta 
11 {known as Sakari Vikramaditya) e. A.n. 395. In the 
same year Western India, including Gujarat and Saoi^htia, 
was annexed to the Gupta empire. The satraps, though at 
first foreigners, had in time yielded to the assimiJativc 
power of Hinduism, assumed Hindu names, and become 
professedly at least converts to some form or other of the 
Hindu religion. 

The fact that Iranians had settled in India in the first and 
second centuries a.d. receives fresh corroboration from the 
jlfcnu Snmii, the rcroow limit of whose date is fixed by 
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Dr. Buhler^* at about ibe commencement of the second 
century a.d. or somewhat earlier. According to the Mam 
Smiiii X 43-44, as noted previously, the Kambojas, Yavanas, 
Shakos, Pahlavas etc. were some of those races which, 
originally of Kshatriya descent, were degraded to the con- 
dition of Shudras in consequence of their omission of the 
sacred rites and their n^lect of the Brahmanas. Dr. Buhler 
thinks it certain that the word “Pahlava” was used in 
India at the beginning of the first century a.d. 

According to the Greek historian Arrian (2nd century 
A.D,), king Mithridates I, the true founder of the Parthian 
empire, who reigned fium 171 to 138 b-c., had extended 
his conquests to the river Indus and subdued the territory 
between the rivera Indus and the Jhclum, About 95 B.c. 
an Indo-Parthian king named Maues or Moga asserted his 
power over ^V est Punjab and assumed the title of Emperor. 
His successors Aaes I (1st century b.c.) and Gondophemes 
(1st century a.d.) svere the chief Indo-Parthian kings who 
reigned in the Punjab as feudatories of the sovereign 
Parthian power in Iran. The borderland areas of India 
like Kabul, Qandahar, Seistan, etc., which were meeting- 
places of Indians and Iranians, were kno^vm in latter 
Parthian times as Indike Ltuke or White India, It is not 
improbable, as observed by Prof, M, S. Commissariat,** 
that the two powerful dynasties of the ^Veste^^ talrapis, 
associated with the names of Nahapana and Chashtana, 
which ruled vast tracts of India from the end of the first 
century of the Christian era onwards, had strong aifinities 
with the Parthians, though in course of time they were 
absorbed in Hinduism. 

Some scholars maintained that the famous Pallavas, with 
their capital at Kahchi, as great in South India as the 
imperial Guptas were in the North, were ibreign intruders 
and probably a branch of the Pahlavas or Parthians of 
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North ^Vcstem Iran. Tliis view was once held b>' V. A. 
Smith in liis Earlj Hisiorj ef India (1904), but in lus 
later work Oxford History of India (1919) he revised Ids 
opinion and expressed the view that the Pallavas were not 
Pahlavas, as the similarity of their names would naturally 
suggest, but that they belonged to the ancient Noga race 
of India. This Latter view, being the result of further 
research and thought on the subject, must be considered 
more acceptable. 

Writers on early Christianity have agreed th.it Su 
Bartholomew and St. Thomas, two of tlic twelve apostles 
of Christ, were dispatched soon after the crucifixion, to 
preach the Gospel m the East. Thomas is well known in 
Cliristian history as “doubting Tliomas" on account of his 
disbelief in Christ's resurrection until he had received 
peisoiral proof (r/. John XX 24-29). St. Thomas is ’said 
to have founded the Church in Parthia and tlien come 
over to India where he reached TakshasliiE and was 
hospitably received at the court of the Pahbva king 
Gondophemes, referred to above. There arc many conflic- 
ting legends associated with the life, activities and martyTdom 
of St Thomas.’* The venion given by’ Prof, H. G. 
Rawlinson” is that the missionary labours of Thomas were 
intcTTuptcd by foreign invasions, and he was therefore com- 
pelled to flee to South India wlicrc he founded the Church 
in Malabar in the y'car 52. This small colony was re- 
inforced later on by Christian refugees from Persia during 
the pcrsecuUons in the rrign of Shihpur II in the 4lh 
century. Thdr settlement satisfactorily accounts for the 
existence of the stone crosses with undeciphered Pahlavx 
inscriptions found at St. Thomas’s Mount near Madras and 
other places in the Madras Presidency. St. Thomas had built 
a modest church known as St. Thomas’s Mount at Madras, 
only seven miles from Mylaporc where he lies buried. In 
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ihc course of ages it had fallen into ruins, but a shrine 
was constructed on the mount by the Portuguese in 1547. 
Wliile digging the foundations of the old site, the famous 
stone Cross of St, Tliomas, tugraved svith the Pahbvi ins- 
cription, was uncartlied. Now P.ihlari was not only the 
language of Iranian Zarathushtrians but alio of all who 
IKxd in Iran during tlic P.Tiihian and Sasanian regime. 
Tltc Pahlavi inscription on tfte Cross thus rcs'ealt tiat a 
group of Iranian Christians must have accompanied St. 
Thomas in Ills missionary career through Indix 

R. B. PajTTUStcr’* quotes tite EgD-pthm trader Cosmos 
Indicoplcusics, who visited India in the first lialf of the 
swth century a.o. and wjio refen to grants of laxul made 
to the Iranian Cliristians in documents in Tamil, counter- 
signed in Pahlavi. The same writer also refers to the 
Panis as the clucf traden in the Indian Ocean. 

Dr. J. J. Modi,^* however, quotes the authority of Dr. 
Bumcll according to whom ilie earliest Clmilians to come 
to India were Iranians of the sect of Mani, who preached 
lus creed in the reign of Shahpur I in the 3rd century 
a.d. It is interesting to note tlat they railed a Church near 
Madras with inscriptions in their Pahlavi mother-tongue. 
Dr. Burnell further believed that there was in South India 
a city named MKnigfam or city of Mani. Whoever the 
settlers were — whether Christians of the first or fourth 
century or Manicltaean Christians belonging to the third 
century, they were sons of llic soil of Iran as judged by 
the Pahlavi inscriptions they have left behind in South 
Indix TlicSc Iranian Christians luve no connection with 
the Zarathushtrian refugees who migrated from Iran after 
the Arab conquest and settled in \V'’cstcm India, as nar- 
rated at length in Chapter HI. Further research in the 
matter of these undeciphered Pahlavi inscriptions is eagerly 
awaited by students of Iranian lore. 
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S. K, IlodiwaU*® asserts that the Iranians were afnud 
of sca-s'o^'agcsi but that thrir fear of the sea disappeared 
during the Partliian re^mc, when tlie Iranians carried on 
maritime trade from the Persian Gulf to the coast of Thana 
on Western India. According to Ferishta, the famous Muslim 
historian of the Deccan, an Indian king named Sisardiand 
paid tribute to a Parthian king named Gudarz. 

WTlford*' sea tlic possibility of Iranian blood flowing 
in the veins of the Konkanasth Brahmins of South India. 
Bui the theory of the chlighicntd Clutpavan Brahmift 
community of Maharashtra being of Iranian origin ha* 
now been almost given up. Scholars now maintain tltat 
the fair-oomplcxioned, grey-eyed Chitpavans are the des- 
cendants of Egyptian Jevs's who {hailed from rVrica and 
svere shipwrecked and cast ashore on the Sah^’Sdri hills as 
early as the 3rd or 4tli century a 1).‘* 

We may now res'icsv Indo-lranian contacts regularly 
from the establishment of the Sasanian dynasty- by Aidslur 
Babkan (a.d. 226-240), who Is said to have extended his 
conquests to the borders of India. Though this statement 
is not accepted by Palanji B. Desai,*^ stiU rcfcrcnca arc 
found in history to Sasanian rule over some portions of 
India. The KushSn power was waning in the third century 
A-D. and according to V. A. Smith,** a Kushan coin of the 
period has been discovered, presenting the king, clad in 
the royal garb of Persia, manifestly imitated from the figure 
of the Sasanian king Shahpur I, who ruled Iran from 240 
to 271. Smith explains the Peraanbing of the Kushan 
coinage of North India by the possible occurrence of an 
unrecorded Iranian invasion. But this conjecture is unsup- 
ported by further evident*, and Smith infers that the 
invarion, if it really took place, must have been the work 
of predatory tribes, subject to Iranian domination, rather 
than a regular attack by the Iranian king. 
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lo lly* <‘r SKI^piir I, rf ArdOjJr KH/Ctn, tJjrrr 
fl'HjriiJrvI 2n painter nvDnl MXni (U'm 215), 

Vf)r\ Ai sin aijnrant rt' tlie tru’fs, Hnt rfnl»rA''nl 
nity, xM tikrrt, il, TtAnrrl an «tJn:tic faiih t>r 

hit fixn, w)u;Ij wai an aroal.rttn nT '"arifjna r?rr:y^ti, 
cutleil fn-tf-t /an;l'.ui*nn iniir.i, tnii lirrrl) from 

OirinaniJy. Hr tn OTi^rtt i}i«r PritKc (Pirur) m 

cIxlnneA, ansj Juni v>-ai ahV to trrV; ailmiv* 

fj'm tnfn tlv' cf‘urt nf S^»A?jjnir I on tf»i- \Tr>' of lut 
conKiatjon, arvl llrTf ami:! pmeral attfruthTneni h** niadc 
a puW'iC awiouncrmejjt of fiii ?rrrU. IVin^ apjifrhmmx of 
ihr lijral-’f^rwn r<f ific ftronlly ritaLIjiJ.erJ M/^ioki are! 
p«}l;tical fc'k!i«tiriJy of Iran, S)w!ijnir pn>tUirnrtl Mar.j a 
fjrrrtit; x'vJ tanhltnl him fft/m the c/mrstry. MUi’i tlarr' 
ujvvj *oj nut on JjU tra\Th arxJ it ii to note 

tliat aernrJin;; In .MUruni,** h-c J^fradml hi* faltli in tnclia, 
Tiijct ami Clilna, On lit* frtuni to Iran hr v,a» na>nl 
ali\r !»>' onlcrf of nclirxni I in 272 — iIk; %-ct^ fint jear 
of Ijii Ijrirf rcifro. 

IVtif, Htftiic'lcl aiv-fti in liif that Ilchram II 

(27C-292) mdr rAtminr conquott, otciwlin?: in countrin 
t>l the Mttitlle ami tr/n^rr SiryHiu trpion ami oxn includmf; 
Cnifh, KSlhianSr and MaJwX Dm ihii vir*o j'j Kavij on 
the \Try mticli tUnvigCTl I’ailuU mkrlptlon, tmrarthrd 
b>‘ him, ttfrrring to llir litt of imlrixwfml lungt *\I»o 
jXTwnally anendrt! titc cnronalion of tl>r Iranian king Nani 
in 293. Dr. R. C. Majmmiar*^ thrrrrorc tliinli it lafc to 
admit tlLit Bchram II Iiail «fablitlird !dt tupfomac)' in the 
Iwcr Sindhu \^alley an<l h-ul political inteitmirsc of a 
frioidly cliaractcr with Indian principal! lir* In the interior, 
lrt« tint there nta* no valid gmund fo n»umc llut KatJiiS- 
wv, Gujani and Mahva were hi* vaiial 8l.atc*, 

Prof. HertrreW, ai itated above, recently tincanhet! a 
Pahlavi inscription from the ruin* of .a palace built at 
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Fiukuli by orders of the Sasaaian long Narsi (2 93-30 1). 
That inscription gives the names of the tributary kings 
who attended the coronation of Hag Narsi, and among 
them we find the names of ses’cral Indian kings. According 
to the famous historian Tabari, the great Sasanian king 
Shahpur II (309-379) had built cities in Sindh, which 
must have been part of his extensive empire. 

It appears that during the Saaanian reguuc several 
princes of the blood royal in Persia, before their accession 
to the throne, had been appointed imperial vicegerents 
under the tit la of Gurg^nshali, Sakinshah, Kushansh^ 
Kermanshah etc., indicative of the regions and the tribes 
over which their authority extended.** Thus tl« Kushanshah 
was overlord of the Kushan princes of Bactria, of the 
Kabul valley and the Panjab, whose coinage shows distinctly 
Perrian characteristics. The SankanslSh’s authority extended 
over all the Saka princa of Sakastan (Sdstan), eastwards 
into India where the Watem satraps held sway over 
Kajputaha, hlalwa and Saur^htra, including large parts of 
the Bombay Presidency. The Guiganshah svas in charge of 
Gu^btan (Georgia) and adjoining territories. 

The famous Sasanian king Behfam V (420-440) was 
Herculean in physique and astonishingly skilful as a toxo- 
phillte. His miraculous feats in archery arc interestingly 
narrated by Firdaua. He svas named Bahramgur because 
of his fondness (or hunting the gia or raiagcr. According 
to Firdausi, Bchramgur in the disguise of his orvn envoy 
vbited the court of the Hindu king Shangal** of Kanouj 
in India. Seeing his marvellous exploits Shangal was afraid 
that If an ambassador was so powerful, the renowned king 
Behramgur must have been considerably more formidable. 
Shangal’s daughter Sapinud became enamoured of Behi^gur 
and the two were priN-atcly married. Their descendants are 
said to have been famous in Indian history by the name 
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of Ganbbliila Rajputs, Bclinun is %vcn knovm as gur (wild 
ass), and the ss'ord Cardahhita may lia\'c been deris'cd from 
the Sambril gardahb (ass); and the resemblance between Uic 
dcrisNUions of these two words from two dificiml languages is 
remarlablc. But this explanation of the origin of tlic Garda- 
bhila Rajputs, resting as it docs on sucli a frail basis, cannot 
be accepted as historically auUientic. According to rirdami, 
king Shangal, knowing Bchratngur*! fondness for poetry 
and song, dispatched with liirn 12000 Luris or minstrels 
to Iran, and t)>c place svlieie i}je>' sciilcd in tliat country 
is called Luristan. It is commonly bcliesed that these Luris 
arc the ancestors of the gipsies, Fhiroicshah R, Mehta of 
Karachi Itas refuted tliis belief in an elaborate article on 
the subject/® 

According to S. K. Hodiwala/‘ coins named "Gadhaj^H 
Paisa*’, resembling Sasanlan coins, have been discovered in 
the Konkan, Iheir connection svith Iran maj' be inierred 
from the stamp of the fire-pan whicii tlicy bear. We have 
seen that the word “Gur” in king Behramgur’s name means 
a wild ass: this goes to confirm the opinion that ilic 
“Garlha>’>’a Paisa'* (ass money) was in some way conneaed 
srith king Bchramgur. The last Uinay>ad king Menvan II, 
svho svas defeated in the battle of 7Sb in a.d, 750 by 
the ‘Abbaridca, was also culogisticall)' called “A1 lumar” 
(the ass) for his great strength and endurance. Still the 
“Gadhajya Paisa'* cannot be connected svith Mcrw’an II 
but only svilh Bchramgur, for these Indian coins bear the 
effigy of the fire-pan, and fire is the symbol of Zarathush- 
trianism, not Islam. 

The Sasanian empire is the most brilliant page in Iraruan 
history and represents the culmination of Iranian glory- 
Its duration 226-651 Iiappily synchronized with tlic great 
Gupta d>’nasty of India {30B«544), die classic period of 
Sanskrit liieraturc and Uic golden age of Hinduism in 
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pre-lslamic ucics. A» Sardar K. M. Panlkkar^^ olrtcn'cal 
“Fnora Jhc point of vins* of literature, religion, an, arclii* 
teciufc, comincfce and colonial dwclopmenl this (Gupta) 
period is undoubtedly the mo« iroportant in Indian history. 
I'tom the cultural Iiistoiy of nations ive find that Tran has 
not only influenced other countries but has also served as 
ajt eflidciit intermediary for the transmission and cxcliangc 
llUDugh itself of various cultural ideas of East and West.’* 
As R. Ghirshman’* ob«cn'es: ‘‘For centuries Iran liatl 
maintained friendly relations ssilh the Indian State of the 
Gupta, wliich finally achieved a national unity and inau- 
gurated a period of renaissance in liindustan. Ton-anls this 
State Iran acted as an inicnncdtary for the transmission of 
Western values. During the Golden age" of Indian dvili- 
zation the fricndihip and economic and cultural exchanges 
between the iViTj countries brought India into conuict vrith 
Western ideas and introduced her to Western medidne, 
astronomy, geometry' and logic." 

The Gupta period ended in ad. 54-1: the Sasanian posscr 
tlirovc in the plenitude of its glory for about a century 
longer, and the connccticm vriih India continued to be even 
more intimate than what it was in the past. The contact 
between Iran and India attained its climax in the times 
of Kaushiiwan (53 1-579), the most illustrious of Sasanian 
monarchs. The rise of the Rajputs is jisually dated c. 
A.D. 600. According to a legend.” Bappa Raval or Kal 
Bhoj, the chief progenitor of the Rajputs, had married a 
daughter of long Naushirwan, It is said that once Bappa 
Raval partidpateti in a dance with sev'cnU when 

in a playful mood he desired to be united to all of them 
by a mock wedding ceremony. But the ceremony subsequently 
turned out to be a genuine one, and the unfortunate 
trifler with dalliance found lumscU siaJdenly embarrassed 
with a fairly large bevy of wives, throi^h whom he howwet 
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became the father of several Rajput clans. Some writen are 
of opinion that Bappa RSval had himself been to Iran. 
From all this we may be tempted to believe that one of 
his wives may havt: been a daughter of Naushirwan. But 
C3oL Tod’^ himself gives a.d. 712 as the birth-year of 
Bappa RSval, while according to Pandit G. Oza,^ his rule 
extended from 734 to 753. Since die dates of Bappa RSval 
and Naushinvan do not tally, the legend immediately breaks 
down, for it is imponible tJiat the Indian hero, who flou- 
rislied in the 8th century, could ha^n: married a daughter 
of the Iranian monarch, who died in 579. It is within the 
limits of probability, however, that Bappa Raval may have 
married an Iranian princess after the Arab conquest of Iran; 
but mere conjectures cannot command the weight of history. 
It may be noted in this connection that, according to 
Abul Fazl, the iJaooj of Mewad trace their descent to 
NausTurwan. The tradition of the descent of the Ra^as 
of Mewad from Naushzad, son of Naushinvan, is sdil 
currenc in India, though it remams uncorroborated by Indian 
historians. 

Cultural relations were also culdvatcd between Iran and 
India as they were betsveen Iran and other countries in 
the reign of Naushirw^ svho was hhnseU an author, a 
devotee of philosophy and a magnanimous patron of learn- 
ing, presiding at the great intellectual centre established by 
him, known as “jund-i-ShShpur**. We shall however deal 
with the cultural aspect of his reign only in so far as it 
is connected with India. Naushirwan, we are told, had 
come to know of a miraculous Indian herb which was said 
to revive the dead, and he thereupon asked his physician 
Barzu to fetclj it from India. But all Barzu’s endeavours 
ended in disappointment, till he was asked by an aged 
Indian pandit to give up his fhiitless attempts, for educa- 
tion, said he, was the only means to revive the “dead”, 
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and the gift of knov.-ledgc was the gift of life itself, lltc 
pandit further suggested that in the library of a certain 
Indian king there was a book named KalUeh aa Dmvuk, 
so “full of tvbc sat»s and modem instances” as may be 
supposed to revive the “dead”. Baizu procured tins fife- 
giving miracle from the Indian Idng and took it to Iran, 
where it svas translated into Pahlavi by ordiar of Kaushirwah. 
This very svork is iamous as the Fables of Pilpai or Bidpai; 
in fact it is a collection of stories whose origin is traceable 
to that inexhaustible mine of wisdom known as the 
PanchSaniTaP* In tliis great Sanskrit work, as in Atsops 
Fables, beasts are made to talk in human langic^e, and 
the stories arc highly didactic and instructive. The Pahlavi 
version of the times of Naushirwan is lost, but from it sstts 
prepared an Arabic translation by- Ibn Muqaffa* after the 
Arab conquest of Iran. The PanclUarJra has been translated 
into sixty different languages, and it is not possible to keep 
a record of books that were inspired by' this great work. 
The poet P.udala. tendered ibn Muqaffa* ’s Arabic trandatioa 
into Persian verse, but its most famous version in Persian 
literature was the prose rendering of Maulina Husain AVa*cz 
K^hcli of the 15th century. This book, dealing svilh 
Kalileh and Da m a n e h . was named by its author Auve^ » 
Sufcaifi (the fights of Caimpml Erom the name of his patron 
Amir Shrikh Ahmad as StihailL 

It s\-aa in the rdgn of Naushinvan that the game of 
chess was introduced into Iran tom India. As related in 
a brief Pahlavi work — the Aladigan i tfufrang^ (account of 
chess), this game was invented in India and dispatched to 
Naushirvsah by the tributary Indian king Devsaram 
(DevashannS?) through a pandit named Taihtaritui svith 
a challenge for its solution: in case of failure to unriddle 
the game, Devsaram claim ed exemption from the tribute 
and even demanded a quarter of the Iranian revenues as 
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tribute for bimscir. Tlic best braia's of Iran were applied 
to the game in vain, tvhicli yielded at last to the ingenuity 
of the prime mimstcr Btmitjrachr, amidst general 

nnonislunent and applause determined the importance, 
position and movement of c\'cr>- piece on the chess-board, 
and, furtlicr, proved his proficiency in the matter by defeat- 
ing Takhtaritus in Itvclvc straight games. But this was not 
all, for Buzmjtnclir himself invented a new game, based 
on 2^arathushtrian theological concepts and named it * Vin 
i Ardshir”, in honour of king Arrfshir Babkwi, the founder 
of the Sasanian dynasty. personally took his 

game to India and demanded its solution. Since the Indians 
were unable to interpret the riddle posed b)‘ the Iranian 
sphinx, king Devsaram paid t^vicc as much tribute atal 
revenue as svas formerly asked of liim, and the minister 
returned home, richly resvarded and honoured for his 
intelligence. Firdausi in the ShahjtSmeh gives us almost the 
same venion tvith minor changes in details. 

The Sanskrit word for chess is ekalurang and we find 
almost the same word in the Pahlavi treatise written about 
it, referred to above. When the Arabs conquered Iran, they 
were unable to pronounce this word, for the Arabic alphabet 
has no letters corresponding to “cit” and ' g”, which were 
therefore changed into ‘ sh” and “j” respectively. Thus 
ekaiuTang was transformed in the Arabic language into shalranj^ 
which word is perfectly familiar to us in Persian and even 
in Several Indian languages as the equivalent to chess. Once 
j^aln India invented but Persia popularized all over the 
world, this time, one of the most intellectual forms of recrea- 
tion, meant for those who can command both brains and 
leisure in ample measure, to devote to what has been hap- 
pily described as the king of games and the game of kings. 

In the reign of Khusru Parwiz (590-628), the grand- 
son of Naushirwan, we notice an inddent of political 
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Significance between Iran and India. In the earlier half of 
the 7th century a grcai Chalukyan king, named Pulkesi 
II was a? powerful in South India as king Harslia was 
in the North. Harsha had conquered various kings, but in 
trying to measure strength with Pulkesi II he tarnished 
his viclorious career by the only defeat he sustdned in 
his life. According to the Muslim historian Tabari (838-923)> 
an ambassadorial deputation had been dispatched by 
Pulkesi II to the court of king Khusru Parwiz of Iran in 
675, and from there in return an embassy was sent to the 
Indian king. This embassy lias been depicted in a large 
fresco in Cave No. I at Ajanta, the Iranian envoys being 
represented as presenting their credentials. The effigies in 
the picture seem to be apparelled in Sasanlan attire. This 
fresco is not only valuable as an Ustorical landmark but 
also as a standard enabling scholars to determine tlic dates 
of the other important pictures at Ajanta."* King Khusru 
panvia is noted in history for his love of luxury and 
niagnificcncc. In the reign of this voluptuous monarch, as 
previously in that of king Behran^ur, several Indian 
minstrels of both sexes came and setded In Iran. 

It appears that gold and silver coins of Khusru 
Parwiz were struck at Multan, depicting on the obverse 
the bust of that monarch and on the reverse the effigy nf 
the sun. -As is well known sun-worship was prevalent at 
Multan, wherc a temple of the sun near the river ChiiiSb 
was built by the Mag Brahmins, as observed previously. 
It is possible that these coins may have been introduced 
into India by the Huns. Coins of the Sasanian type, 
bearing inscriptions in Ni^ari and Pahlavi, have been 
found in North West of India. Accotdit^ to Prof. E. J- 
Rapson** they tverc almost certainly struck by some 
representative of the Sasanian power ruling in Sindh aod 
Multan. 
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I3r. Majmudar’* finds traces of Vtngt of Kabul and 
whose conquests extended to Nortlt India in the 7th 
centuiq', rrom the coins of one Va«idcv-n, Ijcaring legends 
in SsJtinlan Talilaw and Indian scripts, we find tJiat he 
was a ruler of lUhman (Bralimanabatl?), MultSn, Tukan, 
Zabulistan and Sapanlalasllian (Sapatllaksha?). Another 
ruler of llic same region and almost the same period was 
Shahi ITgin, called the master Takan of Kfiorasan in the 
Pahlas'i legend anel ftiprcme lord of India and Iran in 
the IiKiian script. But in spite of their grandiloquent 
designaiiom nothing very definite can be asserted, as 
oWrs'cd by Dr. Majmutlar, about them or. their rule. 

Col. Tod** obscts'ca tkat the Parthiam and Scythians 
had helped the king of Sindh in the demolifiort of 
VaJWafntr, 3 dty to the BLuf of Saoz^htrt, tltcrt under 
the rule of ShiEditya VII. According to the liistorian 
Elpliinstone, a Sasaninn force had gone to the help of the 
the king of Sindh to bring about the destruction of 
Valbliipur. But it seems this is not the ultimate end of 
Valbhipur, and there is a difference of opinion as to the 
final capitulation of the dty. V. A. Smith** thinks it 
possible that Valbliipur was destroyed by the Arabs who 
swooped down upon it from Sindh r. 770. Dr. H. G. 
Shastri** comes to tlic condusion that Valbliipur, then 
under IJie rule of the bast Maitrak King SlillatUtya VII, 
was attacked by sea by llte Arabs and demolished with 
the members of the royal family in A.S. fl45 (789 a d.). 
Even if either of these two dates is accepted, it is c^adent 
that there could be ncitlier Partliians nor Sasanians to 
help the king of Sindh at the tirne^ and hence the opinions 
of Tod and Elphinstonc stand refuted. Hie ultimate 
extinction of Valbhipur may have been wrought by the 
Arabs, but from the dates it appears tliat the Iranians 
could in no way be connected with llie cvmL 
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King Harshavardhan of Kanouj in the first half of the 
seventh century was another Ashoka in respect of his 
conquests, munificence, tolerance and patronage of Buddhism. 
Like Akbar he was fond of holding meetings of theologians 
and listening to their learned discourses. But unfortunately 
there were exceptions to his rule of toleration when any 
individual or class rashly attempted to tread over m* 
Buddhistic corns. V. A. Smith®* dtes a legend, narrated 
by Taiinath, the Tibetan historian of Buddliism, according 
to wliich king Harsha does not seem to be as much a 
model of toleration as he is usually supposed to be. Accord- 
ing to the story', Harslia built near Multan a great 
monastery where teachers of strange religions were lodged 
hospitably for ses'cral months. At the end of the period, 
however, he set fire to the building, thereby destroying 
‘‘‘twelve thousand followers of the outlandish system with 
all their books.’* This story remains unauthcnticated by 
further evidence, but V. A. Smith, accepting the likelihood 
{though not the certainty) of the occurrence, holds that a 
large number of Zaraihushtrians and their books must have 
been dtSlToycd by this treacherous deed. The cvtnt must 
liavc occurred, if the story be true, just before or during 
the Arab conquest, when Iran was tom by civil dissensions 
or foreign aggression, and was at the lowest ebb of licr 
fortune. IVc thus find traces of a fairly large rolony of 
Iranians in India in the reign of king Harsha in the first 
half of the seventh century. 

\Vc liavc already reviewed the extent of Parthian ascen- 
dancy over parts of India during the duration of its rule, 
and the same expaiuiomst policy’ was continued by the 
Sasaniara, whose advance towards the cast started about 
A.O. 250. As Dr. A. S. Altekar*’ observes, it was about 
this time that Bactria and Afglianistan were annexed, and 
the crown-prinre was sent to govern the new* provinces 
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with the rigJit to i«ue coia^ in Iiit o^^■^ name. KtcttHn 
clttcf* wttc petmittcsi to rule feudatories of the Sasanun 
pox^tr. We h.avr altrady referred to the annexation of 
SfHtan and Stndlj b>' King Pehrum II. llic Saka chicflains 
xvere permitted to rule in a feudatory- capacity, and the 
cnowiVTirincc, wlio tvas in efuarge of tlie Sak.a (crricoiy, ax-at 
empcrH'CJtd to isnic coins with the title of Sakan Shah- In 
the opinion of Hr. Ahekar, the Sasanian rvvay cannot be 
said to lave prevailed over tJir Panjab, Gujarat awl 
Kathiawar, at no Sasanian coins ha\e been rrcox-crcd in 
thotc territories. Itut, as observed prcx’iously, the Sasanian 
crmvn-princcv known as Kiohaji SIoIj, Jiad in tact extended 
Ills power even over the Panjab, xvhosc coiiugc revealed 
Persian characteristics, while the Sakan Shah’i authority 
liad prcxTiilcd e>vrr the ^Vtittm Seiraps, vdio rutal o%xr 
Rajputana, Afalwa and Saurashtra, including large parts of 
the Bombay Proidenej-. Exrii assuming llic scarcity of 
Sasanian coins in the Panjab, Gujarat asul Kathiawar, the 
prevalence of a friendly political intercourse beiwcm the 
Iranian government and the mien of these prindpah'ties 
con lordly be disputed. Iltstorj- thus reveals to the poi'icnt 
investigator the long line of political, social and cultural 
rcLations that existed between Iran and India during the 
P.-irtliian and Sasanian regime. 

We have llmi found a dear and more or less continuous 
connection between the Iranians and the Hindus -ever 
since they separated ii\ ptt-hisioric times at the condusion 
of the Indo-Iranian age till tlie middle of the seventh 
century a.d. It was then that Iran was suddenly darkened 
by. the cataclysm of the Arab conquest which deluged the 
country witli bloodshed and carnage unparalleled so far 
in her armals. But even after the Conquest the contact 
between the two countries continued; iu description must 
Iiowevcr be delayed till we consider the important question 
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of the migration oF a fairly large group of Iraniani lo 
India, which b the subject of the lliirtl Chapter. Uie Last 
Ciiaptcr avill punuc the theme still further and, it u hoped, 
nuke it undeniably dear that there tus been comldcrable 
uitcrcoromuiucatioti between Iran and India ever since tlidr 
inlubitants lived together as one race in the vtr)* dawn of 
hbtory* nght down to modem times. 
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CHAPTr.R THREE 

MIGRATION or THE IRANIAN PILGRIM 
I'ATHERS TO INDIA, 

There arc limw when individuab or races arc scizcxl with 
a passion of hatred or revenge, ahhorrence or cEtenninatioii, 
that nothing can appeavu The Konuns of tlic second 
century B.c. couid not be satisfied witli anything short of 
the entire deletion of Carthage from the map, and Cato 
the Censor often ccwtdudcd liis spceclics in tlic Senate, with 
little regard to relevance, with the words JDtlenda esf 
Carthago (Carthage must be destroyed^. Voltaire, the 
cltampion of anti-clcricalism and rationalistn, carried on 
against the Catholia of the 18th century a vitriolic cam- 
paign of vilification, summed up in his words EcrastZ 
i'iitfamr (crush ilic infamous). Dr. Karl Marx, the scliolai- 
fanatic and father of Communism in the 19th century, 
could never boost of a glib tongue, but srith cuttlnig disdain 
he fulminated against the capitalists whom lie dcnounctxl as 
“bourgeois*', tlic one word significant of tljc deepen mental 
and moral degcncmcj' in the proletarian lexicon. So loo 
tlic AmU^ who suddenly rose to fame from their desert 
home in the 7th century a.d., were insjured trith an im- 
ejucncliahle ardour to propagate their faith; and, fired 
witli the ‘lust of conquest and plunder, they charged 
with irresistible might the countries of tlic “unbclicv’crs**, 
ofTcring them the choice of “the Qpran or the sword . 

Tv^o of the grimmest tragctUcs in tlic liistory of Iran 
arc iu Conquest by Alexander in 330 8.C., and then, after 
the lapse of nearly a millauiium, by the Arabs in a.d. 651. 
*rhe power and faith of Iran, whidi liad reedved a 
93 
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It is not easy to extricate llie pearl f>r history frotn ihc 
shell of legends with which the names of the other 
daughters arc encrusted. One of these princesses, known to 
tradition as Mherbanu or Khatunlwnu, anxious to preserve 
her virtue from the pursuing Arabs, is said to lave been 
swallowed up by the merdful mountains near Yezd. The 
third daughter Mahbonu is said to lave seen the srisdom 
of abandoning the motherland and fleeing to India with a 
few faitliTul companions, Abul Fazl in his ^ern i 
records the tradition that Malil^u married a Hindu prince 
and became the ancestress of tfjc Sisodij'os of Ud.aipur, the 
bravest and most'famotis among the Rajput families. When 
a box of invaluable gems is destroyed, a precious pearl 
or two may fall into the bands of lungs and adorn their 
diadems : so too the imperial House of Sasan was over- 
tlirown, but the few drops of royal blood that were 
prcsm’cd from the catastrophe might have led to the 
establishment of the distinguished families of the Sayyads 
and the Sisodiyas. The career of Ilruz and Bchram, the 
two sons of king Yezdegard, does not ccmccm us here, for 
their destinies were associated widi countries other than 
Iran or India, 

The flame of Zarathushtrianism was smothered but not 
totally extinguished by the atrodtics of the Arab conquest. 
The study of that faith and the observance of its rituals 
ran underground and were kept up by its zealous followers 
clandesdnely for many yean. It was during these dark days, 
posterior to the conquest, that the Dastuis composed some 
important PaHavi-rSiend works, like Dinkard, Bundekislm, 
Mainyo i Khmd and the Shikand Gumanik I'ijar. This 
literary activity was pardcularly promment in the reign of 
Khalif Mamun (a.d. 813-833). The author of the 5AiW 
Cwnamt Vijar (or the Doubt-dispelling TreaUsc) was MaidSn 
Farrukh, son of Ormaid-dSt. This work, according to Dtufar 
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Df. niialli/ » the only %sork that luu rcadird us svhtdi 
can be termed pliiloiophical. lu J«m«l auifjor u-aj ever 
arutiom to augment h« Incnvlcdgc, ancl tvith tlut object, 
as lie Jiintscir »a>t, he travellal far anti svitlc and crossed 
over to India.* He ii among the earliest *chnhw in post- 
Irtanuc Iran to conic over to Irxila and thus 8t.m an 
evcr'lcngtlicning cliain, vihosr linLs were forged in both 
countries and which has continuetl timiuppcd to the present 
d.ay, as will be described at length in Cliaptcr I\'. 

In Cliaptcr II \ic have ruilcd jnenerous instances of 
Irinian sctllrmcntj in India ever since its conquest by 
Darita Hj’staspcs. \S'e have also obseneil in the same 
cliaptcr that during the Parthian and Sasanian regime there 
had been iratanccs of Iranian satrafs and cliicfs who 
gratlually asserted their indc;imdcncc from the central power 
in Iran. Resuming the thread of lliis narrative we find that 
the tame itatc of aitiin continued even after the /\rab 
conquest. It appean tliat even in the Clb ccnliir>' lljcre 
were several Parsi colonics in Sindh, Saurashira, Gujarat, 
Rajputana etc., for relies, engravings and coins pertaining 
to those provinctat are being continually unranhed. 

A reliable instoticc of the existence of a Parsi colony in 
India may here be quoted from a poem of the Oih 
century. Tlie poet Vakapati liad writicn between 700 and 
725 a liistorical poem in Prakrit named ‘‘Gaudvaho*’* to 
ccleliratc the defeat aud slaughter of the king of Gaud 
(Upper Bengal) bj' Vashovarma, king of Kanouj, who 
the patron of the author. In this poem Vakapati also 
refers to a ivcll-contcstcd battle, fought in 695 bcfivecn king 
Vashoi'amia tind the PSrsikas, living in tlic neJgJjbouxhood 
of Sauriishtra and Sindli, and states tliat in that battle 
many of the Parslkas were shin. Tlic poem bean traces of 
exaggeration, but its importance lies in its description of a 
contemporary event — the defeat of the Panikas. It also 
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serves to stow that in the closing ycare of the 7lh century 
there were Panis near Saurashtra and Sindh, svhosc numeri- 
cal strength WM sufficient to enable them to offer resistance 
to a powerful monarch. 

According to Cunningham* a Pahlava (Parsi) king named 
Krishra (stV) was ruling c. 720 in Ilapur or Somnath. 

Mas'udi, the Muslim Vustorian, observes that in lus oun 
limes (lOlh century) there were fire-temples in Sindh and 
Hindustan. 

According to \Vestcrgaaid,^ there svas a settlement of 
Parris in the VOth century cm the banks of the Indus in 
the dty of TJchh in the Panjab. In the 12th centuiy, 
obscrv'cs the same Avestan scholar, a Zaralhushtiian priest 
named ^tahiy^ of \3dih had started for Yezd in Iran for 
further studies in Ids religion. He returned in 1184 with a 
copy of the Ymdidad, translated into Pahlavi hy the Iranian 
Ardshir Bchman, this being the lint copj- of the Paldavi 
Vendidad to be seen in TnHia. 

Ibn Haukal, the geographer of the 10th century, also 
observes that in his times the Gabrs (Parris) lived in Sindh 
and India. 

The famous Albiruni of the 11th century had sojourned 
in India and in his history^ has referred to the Parsis w1m> 
had settled in this country. 

There is a Strong possibility that the tarots of the Arabs 
and. Still later, of the Ghaznavidc Turks may have driven 
some Iranian Zarathushtrians by the land route to seek 
sheila in North InsUa. Gaksld Nwamuddin Ahmad in Ids 
Ttthaqat f Akhari, MauEna .^hmad aiui others in Tarikh i 
Alafi. and Ferishta, the well-known Deomni historian*, subs- 
tantially agree that Ibrahim Ghaznavi, son of Mas'ud and 
grandson of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazm, had in 1079 
coiujuetcd Dcia, a aty in North India, largely populated 
by Iranians wlio, we are told, svere banished from thdr 
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mothcHand by AlHsIyab,* but ^ybo had preserved tbdr 
andent rites and custonw and refrained from intemuniage 
Mill other communities. Ibrahim ordered the surrender of 
the city and acceptance of the laith of Islam by the citirens. 
The Iranians repudiated the humiliating terms: Dera was 
thereupon taken by assault arul one hundred thousand persons 
Were carried into captivity to Ghazni, WTiatever may be 
thought of the tall figures of the captives, set forth by these 
Wstorians, it is clear that long aficr the Arab conquest there 
ivas a large population of Zarathushtrians in North India, 
which ivas far asvay from and had presumably little to do 
with the great settlement of the Iranians in Western 
which will form the subject of the present chapter. 

Another instance of a dUIercnt Iranian settlement may 
now be died from the Malfuiat i Taimur*'^ (Memoirs of 
Taimur), in which that conqueror, known in history as 
Tamerlane, towards the end of the 14th century, refers to 
the village of Taghlaqpur in North India, inhabited by 
fire-worshippers, ivho folimved the “perverse creed of two 
gods named Yazdan and Ahriman”. (It is evident that the 
persons referred to were Zarathushtrians: the so-called theory 
of Dualism, its "perv’cisity” and the propriety or other- 
irisc of its applicability to Zarathushtriamsm need not detain 
us here), Taimur states that the settlement of these “heretics” 
was destroyed by him and their ibrts and dwelling-places 
were razed to the ground. 

Taimur then rc/crj in his Memoirs to his terrible 
onslaught in 1398 on Uie capital of India, Delhi, where 
Hindus and Gabrs (Panis) had congr^ated in large numbers 
vnlh their faimlics and belongings from the neighbouring 
districts. Taimur admits that the Hindus and Gabrs dis- 
played great valour but they were ultimately massacred to 
a man. Taimur then moved on to Meerut svhere the fort was 
defended, among others, by a Gabr named Safi, reinforced 
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by a large number of his co-religionists. In the engagement 
that followed Safi was killed, but even Taimur is compel- 
led to appreciate his conspicuous bravery- Then followed 
the usual scene of carnage which permitted none to escape 
from the tiger’s ferocity. All the Gabrs sverc slaughtered, 
their wives and children enslaved and their houses plun- 
dered and levelled to the ground. This scourge of God 
then passed on to Hardivir, but even here avc find that 
the oppontion svas led, as Taiinur himself says, by Gabrs, 
though P. B. Doai" hesitates to believe that there ’werB 
so many Parsis cs'cn in this celebrated place of Hindu 
pilgrimage. Hardwar fared no better and Taimur then 
turned to Kashnnr to convert this earthly paradise into an 
infemo. The king who offered icristance here svas Behruz, 
evidently an Iranian name, but, says Taimur, the Kafir 
Gabrs broke and fled, leaving the field to the triumpliant 
Ghazis (Muslim soldiers fighting non-Muslims). But the 
fugjth’cs were pursued and exterminated and holocausts 
were raised to gladden the eyes of the conqueror. Taimur s 
lavcnons appetite svas not appeased but rather stimulated 
with bloodshed and he was not a man to leave things 
half done. 

He penetrated into Nagarkotc in the Kaagia Valle>' and 
even here we arc told he was conironted by a large force 
of Gabrs, serving in the Hindu army. Resistance hossever 
■was of no avail, and Hindus and Gabrs were both hurled 
into the ja'ws of destruction. The last scene of desolation 
was Jammu, where Hindus and Gabrs tried to evade battle 
with the Tatars with a view to tiring out thtir patience. 
But by a clever stratagem of pretended flight, Taiinur 
lured out his comues, who were suddenly ovcrsvhelmed and 
dedxaated. These extracts from the Mal/uict i Taimur ate 
deliberately pven at some length only to show that es-en 
at tile close of the 14th century there ■was a very large 
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population of Panij in NortJjcni India, the descendants of 
those who escaped from Iran by land after the Arab 
conquest, and had no connection tvith thdr co-reU^onists 
tvho had migrated from Inm by sea and settled in Gujarat. 
Some rvrilcrs, doubting the existence of such large numbers of 
Parsis in Northern India, are inclined to bebeve that Talmur 
used the word “Gabr” as a s^monj-m for non-Muslim. But 
this interpretation is untenable, for Taimur never uses the 
expression * Hindus or Gabrs" but always “Hindus and 
Gafats”, thus leaving no room for doubt that he meant 
“Gabrs“ to mean what it actually signifies — fire-worship- 
pers only. In wesv of these facts ^vc can safely conclude 
that there were many large settlements in North India of 
Parsis, wlio from time to time sufiiued firom the outrages 
of Muslim conquerors. 

Even to the present day in North India, says P. B. 
Desai,'^ we come across the descendants of the andent 
Parsis, tliough they are not ackno^vledged as such, for they 
have lost all connection with their Zarathushtrian religion 
and Iranian culture. On the authority of Prof Dawson, 
Desai argues the possibility of recognizing the present-day 
Gabrs of Rohilkhand, the Mag^-as of Malwa and the Maghs 
of Taghlaqpur, who live secluded from other conuaunities, 
as sdons of the old Iranian stock. The Maghs of Taghlaqpur 
are, according to Captain VVilford, the followers of Mani, 
the Iranian religious rdbnuer of the 3rd century a.d. Prom 
a study of the sodal and religious customs and beliefs of 
these people Sir J. Campbell” infers that they must have 
been the descendants of the fire-ivorshippers of Iran. 

Badayuni,” the historian of the times of Akbar, refers 
to the destruction of fire-altars in 1504 by the fanatic 
Sultan Sikandcr Lodi, the founder of Agra- 

Abul Fazl” in tire Aetn i Aktari refers to the Gabri 
language as one of the thirteen languages used in the subak 
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of Kabul. He obscn’ci tlial there was a tribe called Gobri 
in Nonh India and froro their cuitotiu tlicy seemed to be 
descendants of the Gabra (fire-tvonhippen) who hati found 
a rclugc in North India. All tlicic instances make it un* 
douably clear tint after tlie fall of Iran there must liasr 
been repeated eases of exodus from that country by land 
and Settlement in North India, which had no connection at 
all with the flourishing colony ol Iranians on the shores 
of \V'csScin India. Tlicsc isolated icttlcmenti of Iranians in 
North India were overwhelmed by fanatic Muslim conquerors, 
and hardly a trace of them is left, except in some obscure 
page of liistory to be ferreted out by the rrscarchcr. By 
way of contrast it is graiUying to turn to the Iranian 
Klgrim Fadicrs, svho tluew themselves on the mercy of a 
Hindu king in Gujarat, and whose descendants, owing to 
the hospitality and tolerance evinced to them, arc still a 
flourishing community in ^Vestem India, secure in their 
religious lietdom, to preserve which the>- liad reluctantly 
abandoned the motherland. As agmnst the stray historical 
instances of Iranian settlements in North Indi.a, there is a 
host of witnesses, Muslim and Christian, who ha\c referred 
to the wclUaKAvn scttlcmait of the Iranians in West India, 
to their faith, cerctnonics, custtKns, professions, diaractcris- 
tics etc. in unmistakable terms. It is needless to fill these 
pages with names, nxrst of them of European travellers of 
the 17th century-, torn whose accounts the great importance 
of the Iranian settlement in ^^^estcrn becomes io* 

mediately apparent. 

The surging humanity of India has ever absorb«i her 
colonists and sometimes even her casual conquerors. We 
know that the Pahlavas and Mag Brahmins were merged 
into the Hindu fold before the Arab conquest of Iran. 
We also find from history that the Scythians and the Yueb 
duhs who drove them into India, and the Kusham, who 
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%verc a class of Yuch Chihs, and the Ephtlialitcs or Wliitc 
Huns, svl«3 e%Tn ruled for a brief wIilIc in N*»rthcm India 
and svcrc a maiace to tlw Guptas, settlnl doiN-n in dincrtsit 
plaixs in tills country and svcrc swamped in tlic ocean of 
Indian humanity by brin^ absorbcil gmduaHy tither by 
the Brahminical or the Iluddlustic religion. 

How then can we account for the existence of a liandful 
of Parris in India, and p.inicuJ.arJ>' on the iiwl coast of 
this country? Unfortunately we know little of the history 
of the Parsis subsojutmt (o their exodus to India, for, 
except a few stray notes, no continuous hiitoriol account 
of the Panls after their exile from Iran lias gome do\s-n to 
us. IVIut surs’ivcs is the small Iml well-known Pcni.m poem 
of 8C4 lines entitled Qissth i Sanjan (episode of Sanj^), 
svritten in 1599 by a Parsl priest ofNasx-iri n.uned IkJunan 
KaiqohSd llonn:izdyur Sanjana. 'Phe relev’ant facts of tlic 
poem arc as follossi: \\nicn the Arabs contiucted Iran, 
some pious soub escaped from the turmoil and csiablislicd 
themselves for a Imndrtxl years at KulUstan {mountainous 
region, evidently of Khorasan), Finding the Arab mcmscc 
too imminent, tlicy s(.Trtcd for the port of Hormuz, svhcrc 
they settled for fifteen yTars; but the conditions still bang 
disquieting thc^' resolved to quit their beloved home. At 
the advice of a sagacious Dastur, Well versed in astrolf^’, 
a Large group of P.arsis with womai and children sailed 
away from Hormuz and came to Div in Western Indi.a, 
where they stayed for nineteen years. Even Iiere they were 
not destined to dwell in peace, for, according to one 
account,’* Div u'as subjected lo the dcprctJaiiDns of the 
Muslims, and once again at the direction of the wise Dastur 
they Sailed away in scarcli of a safer place. During thdr 
voyage they encountered a terrible storm and ofTcrctl prayers 
to God vowing to raise an Atashbehmm (the cathedral 
iue-fanple or highest type of fire-temple) if their lives were 
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spared. Thar prayers ^verc granted and they liappoicd to 
land at Sanjan near Surat, at that time under a Hindu 
long named Jach Raha, who generously vouchsafed them 
the protection they needed and the necessary fadlilies lor 
tlic construction of the Atashbchram. 

It is true that the author of -the QJsieh i Senjen 'vas 
not a person of scholarly attainments and his inosvledgc 
of idsiory Vfas defective; for ittstance, he dates the Arab 
conquest of Iran only a thousaiui years after Zarathushtra s 
promulgation of his religion. If this statement be accepted, 
the era of Zarathushtm would almost coincide svith tbat 
of Alexander the Great — a ludicrous anachronism. Accord* 
ing to the Qtsith .^rdslur Babich asoeixled the throne of 
Iran only 300 years after Alexander, svhcrcas the thficrence 
between the Uvo was more than centuries and a half. 
The Qtsstk { Sanjan cs'cn contains grammatical mistaics. 
A detailed examination of the Qjsirh has been made by 
S. H. Hodiwala.” 

Even the dale of the advent of the Pain exiles to India 
is uncertain, though several dates, langing from 716 to 
936, Itavc been suggested by scholars. The date traditionally 
accepted bj" the Parsis is 716. The calculation mentioned 
in the Qjssth tvould point to 785 as the date of the Iranian 
arritvsl at Sanjan. B. T. Anklesaiia and Dr. XL B. Davar 
suggest 850 as the date of the landing, K. R. Cama, S. 
H. Hoditvala, F. D. J. Parakh and I. J. S. Taraporewala 
are unanimous in their conclusion fixing 936 as the date 
of the advent tf Pars! anccstois to ^Vestem India. Wc need 
not enter into this conlTOTcrsy about dates; it is however 
unlikely that the Iranian migratioo to Weston India should 
have been bter than 936. Khurshedji R. Cama,'* the 
pioneer of the modem school of philological Avestan study, 
obsen'cs that his attention was drawn by Dr. Bhau Daji to 
the Pahlasi inscriptions to be found in the Buddhist Kaneri 
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caves near Bombay. ^Vhcn these inscriptions wtre decipher- 
ed, it was found tloat three small Pani groups, constituted 
of relatives and friends, liad at different times visited those 
eaves and there recorded their own names and the years 
of their visit. The inscriptions had therefore become histo- 
rical documents. It appears from those inscriptions that the 
earliest Parsi group had been there in the Yezdegardi year 
A. Y. 356 (a.d. 988}, the other in A. Y. 368 (a.d. 1000} 
and the third in A. Y, 390 (a.d. 1022). The first of 
these dates makes it evident that these Parsi visitors to the 
caves were the immediate descendants of those Iranians 
who quitted their motherland to escape the Arab persecu- 
tion and settled in Western India where they must have 
already begun to spread as far as Sopaia and the fishing 
village nosv known as Bombay. At any rate this shows 
that the great Iranian exodus could not have been later 
than 988, 

But the hydra-headed subject of the migration to Sanjan 
still bristles wth numerous controversial issues. The impor- 
tance of Sanjan to day is negligible but in those dap it 
may be supposed to be a flourishing port. It is 50 miles 
north of ThanS and 88 miles north of Bombay. It is not 
easy to establish its indentity for it was known by different 
names — to the Portuguese as St. Jolin and to the Arab 
geographers "as Slndan. Some identify Sanjan vsith the 
“Hanjaman” referred to in the tlirec grants of the Silahara 
dynasty (to which Jadi Rana belonged). Dr. J. J, Modi” 
argues that the Parsis must have named the town Sanjan 
and known it also as “Hanjaman” (Anjuman or assembly). 
It is commonly believed that the Parsi ancestors themselves 
named the place Sanjan after the dty of the same name 
in Khotasan. TravdUng in Iran in 195$ from Yezd to 
Kerman, to the surprise of the present svriter, his bus 
brought him to a place of little importance, knosvn as 
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Rtfsanjan. Il ij needless to indulge in svild speculation on 
so slender a basis as the resemblance benveen names, but 
it naturally ass'akcns a chain of tlioughts in our mind- 
Could there be more places than one in Iran named 
Sanjan? Was there a pbacc named Sanj^ in Iran during 
the limes when the Iranian I’ilgrim Fathers left their 
motherland as there is at Use present day ? ^V8s the place 
so important as to nestle in their minds when they landed 
in Western India? ^VaS there so striking a sinnlarity 
between Uic two Sanjans as to justify the naming of tlic 
Indian city after its Iranian namesake? These questions 
by themselves demand patient ins’cstigatlon and research 
which would however be out of place in the present 
volume. 

Tlic ingenuity of historians is also sorely taxed in 
identifying Uie various kings of Sanjan with Jadi Rana 
(othenvise knoivn as Jai Raha or Ja):adcva Raw}, mentioned 
in the Qisseh. This work also refers to a wise leader of tlic 
Iranian exiles but is provokingly silent about his name, the 
detemnnation of which is also attended by formidable dif* 
ficulucs. The Ram laid dosvn five conditions on the 
acceptance of ivhich he was pleased to bestow on the 
refugees a large piece of land and the guarantee of tolera- 
tion and protection which tliey so sorely needed. The fisc 
conditions, fortunately recorded in Uk QirseA, were;- (Ij the 
relinquishment of Pahlavi and the adoption of the regional 
language of Gujarat: 12) the abandonment of the Iranian 
female apparel for the dress worn by the Gujarati women; 

(3) the rcnvmcbtion of arms for a life of peaceful industry; 

(4) performance of the nuptial ceremony in the evenings 
in preference to the morning; (5) explanation to be sub- 
mitted of the main tenets of the Zarathushtrian religion, 
No restrictions were imposed about food, but the Paisis, 
in deference to Hindu sentiment, saw the wisdom of 
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abstaining from beef To gratify the Hindus the Paisis inr- 
corporated into tliar marriage ceremony a Sanskrit render- 
ing of the Pazend benediction chanted on the occasion. On 
behalf of the Parsis an assurance was given to the Hindu 
king:— Hameh Hindustan fa jar bashim (we shall remain 
friends of the whole of India) — a sacred pledge which tlic 
Parsis have ahvays zealously endeavoured to lulfl to the 
best of tlicir capacity. 

But who was the sagacious leader of the Farsi ancestors 
about whose name the "QissiJi' is silent? Tradition has 
assigned this honour to Dastur Nairyosangh, son of Dhawal, 
son of Shihpur, son of Shelny^ar, It is from this Sbabpur, 
son of Shchtyar, that Indian Parsi priests usually trace 
their descent. Nairyosangh is tradilionaJl)' supposed to have 
conveyed the essence of the Zarathushtrian faith to Jadi 
Jlaai in the form of sixteen Sanskrit verses, about which 
again there is no reference in the Qisse/j. I.ater research 
has now settled tliat it was not Dastur Nairyosangh but a 
Brahmin named Ako Adhyaru wlio \va3 responsible for the 
Sanskrit verses."® Dastur Nairyosangh is also said to have 
translated several Zarathushtrian scriptures into Sanskrit. 
But it is not possible that he could have mastered the 
Sanskrit language in such a short time as to enable him 
to perform the feat. And indeed the sixteen verses, tradi- 
tionally attributed to Nairyosangh, arc couched in such 
defective Sanskrit that its writer, whoever he was, could 
hardly have mustered the courage to embark on a Sanskrit 
version of the Zarathushtrian scriptures. The Parsi scliolars 
in despair are now driven to tlie theory that there must 
have been two men named DasUa Nairy'osangh Dhawal. 
Tlic first person of that name led the Iranian band of 
fugitives and was their spokesman before Jadi Ram and 
*3je consecratoT cf the first AtashhehfSjn on Indian soil soon 
after the landing. His successor and namesake flourished 
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alxjut the 12 ill cmtiiry artil trambtnl v^eral 7jnnhuiJ»* 
Urian s.icred v>orls into Samkrit. 'fbc Qttsth is, hfAVci'eri 
blitjfully ignorant about Uilh. 

Tlirir is a tlvjroughJy familiar trailitifin ilat wJirn tl«c 
Tarsi cxilci Uivlal nl Sanjln, its king Jwii Rani* 
reluctant to atlinil tliov warlike fugllisT* with a martial 
bearing, nbout wlirwc antecedents notliing was known, into 
hii peaccTiil little Vinploni. \\”nh a view to petting rW 
tlicm w politely ai Iwsdble, he tent tlnetn a pot filk»l 
the brim sviih milk, gently tntinu sting thereby tlut just at 
tliere was no room for further milk in tlie vcswl, there 
was no accommodation for the refugeej, who were Jt t'*P 
in his kingdom. Tlie Fanis stood dumliTountlcd, unable to 
solve tliis purrlc, 'wliosc solution immediately dawncii cn 
tlu: mind of tlieir sagacious chief. Hie latter r}uictly 
sprinkled a tondful of sugar'’ into the vessel, thereby 
suggesting iluat just ns tlic sugar did not rufUc but rather 
ssvccicncd the milk, so too woukl the Taros identify their 
interests with tlinsc of their fcllowdtirens, lending not to 
disturb or agitate but ratlicr pacify and liarmonirc the 
conflicting interests of society. Tlie king was pleased svith 
the qualities of head and heart so ingeniously rcsTaled in 
tlie reply, and granted the necessary {aa lilies to the pcti* 
tioncTS. Wc wish this story were true, but it is unsupported 
by liistory, though it remains a profoundly ligniGcant 
parable, representing tlic cordial rebtions of Tarsis with the 
sistcr-communilies of India. As usual, there is not a scrap 
of evidence c%-cn nbout th'ii story in the Qisstft i Sanjan- 
The Cb’rj<A abo records that 500 years .-liter tlie advent 
of die Tarsi fugitives, Sanjan was att.acked b>’ Alaf Klian, 
tlvc general of Sultan Muhammad. 'Hic Pants thereupon 
Iiastened to fulfil the promise their ancestors liad made to 
Jadi Ra^ A Pani general named <\rdshir led lui forces 
to battle and tlic invaden were repulsed; but they 
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returned, rdnforccd by additional troops, defeated die Hindu 
and Tarsi army, and ArdsWr was slain. Sanjan w’as con- 
quered and the Panis set out on thdr wanderings, seeking 
protection for tlicmscivcs and the sacred fire, which after 
several stages was temporarily removed to Na\-sari under 
the guidance of the celebrated Das^ir ChangS r\shi. This 
great Tarsi leader tv'as a desai or ^inirdar: tiiough himself 
a hehdin (layman), he found Iiimsclf compelled to render 
timely and conspicuous sendees as a custodian of the saaxd 
fire in the most distressing circumstances, when the menace 
from the enemy svas both imminent and ovcrsvhclming. At 
this point the Qitsth breaks off rather abruptly. 

But svho is this Sultan Muhammad and when did he 
flourish? Tills is the last but not the least of the many 
baflling riddles we come across in the Qissth. According 
to Sir James Campbell,^ lie was Sultan Aiuhammad 
‘Alauddin Khilji, the conqueror of Chitor, whose brother 
Alaf Klian had captured Gujarat in 1297. Tliis theory is 
now completely given up, and further rcscarclics into the 
subject have enabled scholars to conclude that the Muslim 
king could be no other than Sultan Mahmud Begda of 
Gujarat (ruled 1459-1511), who, soon after his conquest of 
the fort of Champaner {P5v%idh) in 1484, must Iiave 
occupied Sanjan and scattered its Pars! defenders. Another 
proof may be advanced to show that the sack of Sanjan 
took place in the 15 th century. According to the Qissth, this 
incident happened 500 years after the advent of the Paisi 
ancestors to Western India. Now if we accept 936 as the 
date of this advent, then, according to the ^'Qisselt*, Sanjan 
must have been captured in the 15th century'. S. H. 
Hodiwala,'^ taking his stand on Muslim histories like the 
Tahaqat t Akbari, Tarihh i Ftjislda and Mirat i Sikandari, 
advances the theory that Mahmud Begda conquered the 
petty kingdoms of South Gujarat in 1469, and this must 
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therefore be the probable date of the sach of Sanjan. A 
further proof in support of the same theory tvUl be 
advanced in Chapter IV, avhere the "Rewiyets” and their 
importance \vill be discussed. The whole quesdon is still 
not dcfkiitely settled, but it is dear that the sack of 
Sanjan and the removal of the sacred fire to Na\-5aii can 
hardly be much later than the second half of the 15th 
century. 

The Hstorical inaccurades of the ‘ Qjssth i Sanjoti’ and 
its sins of commission and omission have so nettled certain 
writers like B. S. Nasiktvala,’* B. N. Bhathena** and Col. 
M. S. Irani'* as to drive them to the extreme conclusion 
of the Qissih” being a totally fieddous poem. Aocoidiag 
to these critics, the Parsis had ever been in India from 
andent times and had not to flee hither from the Arabs 
for the preservation of thdr faith. Thus, by knocking the 
bottom out of the svhole storj-, they endeavour to make 
out that the Qisseh" is nothing more than a thrilling 
romance, a mere cock-and-bull story’, and not a work of 
history to be taken seriously. It seems that the “Qissek”, 
which is after all an important landmark in the history of 
the Parsis in India, has received harsher treatment from 
these critics than svhat it actually deserve. An attempt is 
here made consequently to adjust the balance and estimate 
the value of this work, despite its limitations. 

Even admitting that Behman Kaiqobad, the author of 
the Qlsseh « Sanjan", had not a sound knowledge of 
history, it would be erroneous to say that his work was 
completely devoid of historical truth. It must be noted 
that the **Qi}S(h" docs not record the history of the Para 
ads’cnt to India (for unhappily no such liistory is extant 
at the present day), but the current tradition associated 
svith such history. It is unwise to ignore and ridicule 
traditions for their lack of authenticity. There is no smoke 
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i*ilhout fiTD, RDd wlvin R dctply rooted tnidilion il found 
to tic cumnl in a commumty for several cenlunei, and 
wh-n it it corroborated W vatiom toutcos, it becomes 
neccciAiy on tlic part of Id.torians to acknoivledEC its 
Benuinc cliaracter. Before eondemnins a rrarliUon lor want 
of authotiUtivc lilslotical knowledge, die ongin and eais- 
tence of the tradition must be accounted for. and reason! 
advanced for its rejecUon. Now Behman KaiqobSl olnenes 
candidly tint lie lias only versified in Persian wliat li^ 
been "sliosiV' to him by a wise Cmivr Dastur Dr. H. P. 
Mirra" argues lint according to the Qiu.h the wise 
/tsilar liad not merely communicated but .actually thow-n 
sometliing to Behman. and hence some hislorical dement 
(since missing) must Inve been produced Wore Belnmin, 
who therefore might not lave found lum^ compelled to 
introduce anytldng of his osvn invention ra ^ 
have seen tint no historical account « available of the 
Pars! eaodus to Imlia; it is therefore all the more n^ess.a^ 
to make the most of the tradition prest^ ed m the ft Irel - 
and to estract from it .any histoneal ruth that ^y ^ 
avaibble or possible. But for rhe asw'. ■ - 

svould have been groping in complete darkness 

'“ISra are historical errors even in nrdansi;s 

and yet the Parsls have grappled to then 

Imop, of steel, for it records m impenslnble ve.« dm 

gloAiu. deed, of their Iranian anerators. TO'm 

be mud. of authentic history in the "-b'* hos^ 

ever records a eurieat tnulinon based on hu lor, and an 

^ronhe draumstanee, ia svhieh t^ 

Ml their ronn.^ Tl'ISw^suk: “o 

the sake of tter 

r r "dy "bdr audnr, Sir Walter Scott, was. 
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Imowingly or otherwise, not strictly faithlul to history in 
the descriptions of the battles of Floddcn Field and Maistoa 
Moor, mentioned in those poems. A historical i>oeni, novel 
or drama may somctim« deliberately deviate to a certain 
extent from liistory when its author has an artistic purpose 
to serve or a definite doctrine to propound. Bchman Kaiqobad 
was, however, neither a conscious artist nor a zealous 
propagandist, but an honest, if uncritical, transmitter of a 
historical tradition, which svas prevalent in his times. It is 
possible to impeach certain historical details of the “Qjwri”, 
but it tvould be a mistake to deny all historical bash to 
the poem, which has preserved for us a valuable current 
tradiiion. Again, the Qissefi is after all, as its name 
implies, an episode^ it is not called laur^ikh or history; 
nor is it wholly fictitious, for it is founded on a historical 
tradition, transmitted to posterity, about the c:rodus of the 
Iranians from their motherland. The *'Qissik" is also a 
poem, not precise history written in sober prose, and it is 
clear that poets arc not so faithful to history as prose 
writers are supposed to be, but arc often seen to indulge 
in hyperbolism and flights of imagination. 

Those who believe that the “Q/hcA” is fictitious observe 
that the Parsi ancestors could not have been so timid as 
to flee from Iran for dread of the Arabs. \Vc regret we 
cannot see eye to eye with such critics on this point. Was 
it timidity or wisdom that prompted the Parsi ancestors to 
come away to India rather than continue in Iran, endure 
indignity and persecution from the Arabs and finally run 
the danger of being converted to a foreign creed? Does 
tl»e flight display weakness or a spirit of adventure ? Should 
the Puritan Pilgrim Fathcn of England be branded with 
cowardice when, for the preservation of their faith from 
the interroedding religious policy of James I, they left 
their homes and settled in distant America in 1620? 
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Were the JiujuenoU jjuilry of fjint*heartaln«M when tjicy 
left t Jarir heart hr and home*, /l}ins in despair from tlw 
terriWe dmjofmadc of IvOua XIV, as a result of that arbi- 
trary' monarch’s Kcs-ocation in 1605 of iljc Edict of 
X’antes? Dili the Jtavs betray pusillanimity svl«;n during 
the \*arious ami-Snniiic atrocities they fled for the preser- 
vation of tlieir lives and didr religion to tlic four oomcrj 
of tlw eartli ? Even today we Iust among us vast nurnben 
of unfortunate, homeless refugees who have escaped t!ic 
pcnocution of their mien in their ov^ti country and sought 
ilieltcr anrl sympathy in India. Should we Jicnp insult on 
injury by calling them lily-livered poltroons for thus fiedng 
from thdr land? Those svho arc devoid of symjiathy and 
even of djc mjuisiic insight into lire svoes of others may 
best be arlviscil tn put tlicjnsclvcs imaginatively in place 
of those, svhosc luficrings tjjty are inclinnl to consider so 
lighf-Iicartcdly. 

Some arc of opinion that tlie Muslim regime was not 
tyrannical nor ss'as proiclyttsm compulsory', and hence it sv-as 
needless for the Partis to lcas*c Iran. 1\'tlhout entering here 
into tfiis very' long and vexed question, let us ask if it is 
e\'cr possible for a large group of penoas thus to banish 
themselves voluntarily without tlic ihadmv of a cause from 
their bclov'cd home. If there had Iicen no tyranny from the 
Muslims of those days, did the Pani .ancestors come over 
to India for commercial punuits? If so, svhy did they 
Settle down here and not rcttim to the motlicr-land as 
other traders do? Tliey could not have been so ins,Tne as 
to causclcnly forsake their loved liomcs and associations to 
establish themselves permanently on an alien soil. Inquire 
of the numerous homeless fugitives, svho arc with lu today, 
whether they had a potent cause for deserting their lan^ 
homo and belcmpngs; whether, in spite of that cause, Uicy 
liked to quit their country, and wliether they still cherished 
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the rooaory of ihc country they wxn: thus forced to for- 
saic. On reading or hearing of the woa of the present-day 
refugees, a modem Para is irresistibly put in mind of the 
exodus of his ancestors from Iran in the most tragic and 
rUsastrous circumstances. There sntis then no facility of trans- 
port as vre have today; in these circumstances a group of 
Iranian men, women aiul cluldren, old and young, bade 
adieu to the motherland, resigned themselves to the svill 
of Neptune, prepared themselves to endure starvation, suT- 
ferings and the vagaries of the weather, and finally to link 
their destinies with those of India and her people. It is 
impossible to assume that the Parsi ancestors n-ere such 
sworn foes to sense as to invite such terrible sufferings on 
themselves iviihout any valid cause. This problem can thus 
be sohod only by common-sense without the necessity of 
quoting historical authoriucs. 

We have seen pTmiously that during the long historical 
connection hetween Iran and India, the Inmians had often 
been to India, liad colonized certain portions of it and 
even ruled in certiun places. Even after the Arab conquest, 
as seen in certain historical instances died in this chapter, 
there is ev'cry possibility of some Iranian groups having 
migrated to India by the land-route; but they hasu left no 
traces, and presumably t!»ey must have been decimated by 
foreign conquerors or absorbed in tiu: vast Hiiidu population 
as the Mag Brahmins in previous cenruries. It is from the 
Qtssek i Sanjan‘ that derive the sriluablc tradition of 
a large assemblage of Iranians leaving the mothcr^land 
by the sea-route and settling in \Vestcin and the 

inference is iircsstlble that the Indian Parris of the present 
day must be their descendants. Even admitting tliat the 
Parris from early times had been scattered all over India, 
how can onr critics account for the predominance of the 
Parri population only on the Western coast of this country? 
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Why is it that the hearts of the Parsis arc still attracted 
to the towns and villages of Western India ? According to 
CoL 'M S. Irani,** the Sasanian Iranians came to trade 
vdth India, but that after the Arab conquest conunerce fell 
into the hands of the conquerors, and those Iranians, find- 
ing it impossible to return to the mother-country, stayed 
on in India, tvhere they wtcic joined bj' other fugitive 
bands of thrir co-religionists; and this, in tlie opinion of 
Col. Irani, accounts for the Parsi population in India. 

These particulars may be true to a certain extent, but 
they do not explain the concentration of Parsi population 
in Western India. VVe liavc no continuous history of the 
Parsis after the exodus, but Parsi priests have preserved 
with legitimate pride reliable notes of their ancestry, and 
even there, particularly In the earlier stage of Parsi history, 
we read of cities located and incidents having taken place 
in Western India.** According to reliable Parsi records we 
find that the first Iranian errugrants arrived in Western 
India from Khoras^. According to the “QijrtA i Sanjan't 
as previously observed, a large group of Iranians sought 
safely for themselves and their faith in the mountain 
fastnesses of Khorasan. This fact is found to be corroborated 
by Parsi records, according to which the fust Iranian em- 
igrants were knosvn as Khorasan Mandli (Khoman group). 
Research in this direction has shown that in 1081 the 
Silahara king Anantdeva made a grant to this Khorasan 
Mandli, who were evidently the descendants of the Iranian 
fugitives who Settled in Western India.** 

But what fasdnation was there by tvay of charm of 
nature, or salubrity of climate or hopes of royal patronage 
or protection that drew the Parsi ancestors from all comers 
of the country' to settle in Western India ? There is not ’a 
tittle of evidence on all these points. We are not told 
svhether the Parsis congregated in a band in Western India 
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or whether they came in batches. According to the critics 
of the '‘Qisseh", there tvere seven Towers of Silence in a 
town named Tena near Surat, which Is now nearly forgot- 
tenj but this only confirms our argument that there must 
have been a liurly large population of Parais in the 
Western comer of the country. Two out of these seven 
Towers of Silence arc sdll extant to bear evidence to the 
Paisi population on that side some centuries ago. Even at 
Sanjan to-day relics are discovered of what seems to he a 
ruined Tower of Silence. If archaeolo^cal excavations are 
carried on on these sites, important light is likely to be 
shed regarding the dates wlien these Towers were cons- 
tructed and the settlement of the Parsis in ^Vest India.** 

Again, many Farsi surnames, like Surti, Bharucha, 
Kandcria, Anklcsaria, Bulsara, Udwatha, Sanjana, Khambata, 
Bilimoria etc. reveal the association of Parsis with cities of 
IVotcm Xfjdia. Jr rhe?uJd he conridered fhaf, 

compared to these, the number of Parsi surnames, formed 
from tosvns in the Korth, East and South of India, is 
negligible. Critics have not been able to offer any satis- 
factory explanation about this stem and rimple /act. Nor 
can critics explain why all the eight Atashbehrams (the 
cathedral firc-tcmplcs or highest type of fine-temples) have 
been built in Udwada, Navsari, Surat and Bombay — all 
in IVestcm India. 

Even if all other arguments arc wrighed in the balance 
and found w*anting, it will still be conceded that one of 
the most convincing and unanswerable of all proo6 « the 
lu^uistic one. The very fact that Parsis have used and are 
still uting the language of Gujarat — a province of Western 
India — as their mother-tongue, and the very fact of thdr 
literature being in that language before they took to Eng- 
lish from the second half ol the 1 9 th century, would 
dearly go to support the tradition set forth in the *’Qissek'‘ 
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of a large group of Iranians hanng migrated from Iraft 
and settled in Gujarat on the Western coast of India. 

There are two non-Zarathushtrian svriters who flourished 
long before the "‘Qjssrh** was composed and who yet cor* 
roboratc certain important statements made in that poem, 
Dr. J. J, Modi^* quotes AI Bilazari (9 th century) who 
TdCcrs to the dcTeatcd Farsis of Kerman having left Iran 
from Hormuz b>' the ica-routc. The geographer Y«}OOt 
(cirea 1200) also alludes to the Arab conquest of Kerman 
and the flight of the Iranians by sea. Tlic statements of 
these independent writers, who preceded the composition of 
the go to con/lnn the main fict established by 

that poem that a group of Parsis had left Iran sfa to 
settle in Iniiix 

\Vc arc tlunldul to the “QijkA i SanjA'i” for having 
given us the very important fact of tlie Fanis coming from 
Iran not by land but by the sea-route. Had they arrived 
by Land as the Mag Brahmins and other groups did, and 
liad they escaped extermination by foreign conqueron of 
India or absorption in the ocean of Hinduism, there would 
have been a fairly large population of the Parsis in North 
India, and their surnames, tficir mothci^tonguc and their 
literature would have unmistakably proclaimed ilicir assod- 
ation witlt numerous Northern cities. But die very existence 
of Pants in large numbers even today in West India alone 
shows that their ancestors must have departed from Iran 
b>' the sea-route. Coming by the sea-route to Indb, the 
West coast alone is accessible^ and it is possible to land 
at any of the ports from Sindh to Saurashtra witliout the 
necessity of penetrating further south. The fint place the 
Parsis were likely to have touched must have been the port 
of Tiz in Baluchistan, from where they must have pro- 
ceeded to Dcbul*^ in Sindh. But since during the times of 
the exodus Sindh was in the hands of Muslim rulers, who 
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were representatives of the Khalif, the PanU naturally 
were not inclined to fall from the frying-pan into the fire, 
and therefore they must have seen the wisdom of advanc- 
ing fiirthcr south. 

Consulting a map of Mediaeval India, -we realize that 
the Parsis must then have, intentionally or otherwise, pass- 
ed by places like Bet Shankhodar, Porbandar and Somriath 
(or whatever names they bore in those days), till destiny 
took them to the southernmost extremity of Saurashtra — the 
port of Div where, according to the "Qisseh", they stayed 
for nineteen years. Bring advised by their leader they shifted 
agrin, were caught in a storm and blown providentially to 
the shores of Sanjan (near Surat), at that time apparently 
a place of Sr greater importance tlum it is at present. 
Obtaining at Sanjan the royal protection they needed, the 
Parsi ancestors found it needless to go further south to 
Sopara,” a religious and commercial centre only 48 miles 
distant. Hence it can be inferred tliat the Parsis did not 
pour into India from various parts of the country 

but that, as mentioned in the "QjrsrA”, a large group of 
Iranians after the Arab conquest of thrir country set sail 
by the sea-route and settled in ^Vest India at a place wliich 
they found most suited to their requirements. 

Assuming that the Pars! ancestors did not land at Sanj^, 
llicy might have landed somcsvherc in the neighbourhood; 
if they were not favoured by Jadi Kara, they might have 
sought protection from some other Hindu ruler; if their 
advent did not take place in 936 it may possibly have 
been earlier, perhaps the great group of Parsi cxUcs may 
Invc been preceded or followed by other batches. Even if 
wc thus succeed in picking holes in the numerous details 
provided by the i Sanjan’, and making due allosv- 

ance for the absence of historical documents pertaining to 
those times, the inference that a large group of Parsis 
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came by sea from Iran and tettlcii in ^Vcstcm Imlia still 
becomes imsistiUc, and for tliat inference we arc indebted 
to tfie despite all its limitations. On the other 

liand those svho hold that (he “cyjrrf” is fictitious and 
tliat the Fanis crondaJ in Giij.irat from %’afious p.irts of 
India liasT failed to produce even a scrap of rviclencc in 
support of thdr contention.” 

We shall now examine the final argument in connection 
with this question. We liase referred at length to those 
Iranians who came in groups in times long past and 
sverc assimilated in the Hindu fold, the most remarkable 
instance being that of the Mag Brahmins. How is it 
then that the large assemblage of PanI Pilgrim Pat hers 
managed to escape lliat doom but remained intact as an 
independent Z.arathushtrian community like tlic Indian 
Jew's? 'llircc reasons, the principles inwlvcd in svlucli arc 
still applicable to the Parsls, may be set forth b>' tvay of 
explanation. The first cause is the stauncit faitlifuincss of 
the Porsls to their iaith, for without such tenacity’ they 
would have been absorbed long ago in the teeming millions 
of India. Since the Parsis liad relinquished Iran for the 
preservation of tlwir failli, tt can safely be assumed that 
their dcs'otion to their religion must luve been intense. As 
a consequence their descendants were able to mammin their 
separate communal entity, iricndly to but unahsorbed by 
the major communities. 

Tire second reason is the strong aversion of the Parsis 
to intcrcommunal marriages. Had the Parsis gone in for 
such unions, the knell of their existence svould have sounded 
cemuria ago, and they svould liave been sviped out as a 
community like their prcdcccswts — the Wag Brahmins. 
The Pani ancestors who came from Iran svcrc accompanied 
by their women and cfufdrcn; and on thi point the "Qtsuh 
i Sanjan* is quite unambiguous : 
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** Zoit 6 /ofZand dcr khhti ntska/idand, 

Ba sui Hind kishli tund tandand 
(Tlicy seated their svoraen and children in boats 
whicli were speedily steered in the direction of Indix) 

Such being tlic ease the Parsis were not mostly compelled 
to marry \\'omcn of other communities. It is possible there 
might have been eases of illidt union and concubinage with 
non-2.ira£h!Hhtrian svomen, -bat no Pani could Itave dared to 
vitiate the religious atmosphere of the joint-family of those 
times by marrying a woman who was not of Ids own faith. 
To-day the Paras arc said to hold “progrcasis'c” viovs, and 
yet the)’ generally slrare the same religious tenaaty and 
disapproval of intcrcommunal marriages Uiat characterized 
ilicir forcfatljcrs. 

The third cause of the consolidation and surs'ival of the 
Pani community in India is th«r firm refusal to com-ert 
non-Panis to their own faith. It is purely a measure of 
sclMelcnce, calculated to save the community from a pro- 
miscuous adnu.cnire of foreign blood, and not based on any 
fended notion of radal superiority. It is true that proscly- 
tism U pcrmittctl in the Zaraihushtrian scriptures, and verses 
can be dted in support of this statement. Yet the Parsi 
anccston rightly felt that if in their peculiar dranmtanccs 
proselytism were given free scope; they would soon dsyindJc 
into a community of half-castes, the characteristic Zarathush- 
trian v-irtucs would disappear, and the standard of com- 
munal purity would be considerably loweied. It is however 
true that non-ParsIs have been and are still admitted sur- 
reptitiously into the Zarathushtrian fold, but the Parsis 
have time and again pronounced their disapproval of the 
act, and the Dastur svho dares to oppose the svill of the 
community brings a hornets* nest about his eats and is 
sutjcctcd to severe reprehension. 
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It 1*5 tmposiibJe for the Panij to forget the deep tiebt 
of gndtude they oh'c to the Hi/xiuJ »vbo offered them 
protection in their sore hour of need. Of all nations in the 
svorld the Hindus, in a sense, were least ocpcctcd to pro- 
tect the Par^ for, after tlw deplorable split among the 
Indo-Inmian people:, rcfcTrrd to in Cliaptcr I, the Panis 
still remain the worshippers of Ahum (God), though the 
Hindus interpret the sv-ord as Amra or infernal spirit. 
Again, the Panis, almost mechanically and by sheer force 
of liabit, begin the day c\*cn at present by imprecating 
the D/ctts, wlio arc worshipped hy the Hindus as the 
Shining Orwa or gods! Hut sucli a the iimatc spirit of 
toleration among the Hindus tliat they cliosc to ignore 
the letter and adhere to die spirit, sridi the result that 
the Panis were permitted to build their temples and 
wonhip God in tlidr ou-n using their own terminology, 
evTn though it sounded rcpulsisx to the people whose 
protection they were anxious to seek. 

Hence tlic Ligiit of Iran, dwindling during and after 
the ^\rab conquest, was re-lit in India, where a miniature 
Iran arose and flourished in tire Pant settlement on lire 
Western coast. The “Qjiseh t Sanjen' is the last link in 
the long and interesting liistorical chain Hnding Iran and 
India. Rarely in the history of the world can two countries 
be found, territorially apart and yet so alun in race and 
culture as they arc in their ancient religions and languages. 
The Parsis arc the bridge between Iran and India, a 
hopeless minority with a glorious past, destined to play a 
part, suited to thetr ^vorth in both countries, and by tlieir 
very presence reminding both of their essential oneness that 
has prevailed through the ages. 

It is no longer powiblc for the Parsis to chum Iran 
now as their maefarwafan (mother-land). Such ao assertion; 
based more on sentiment than on the stem logic of facts, 
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miglit needlessly create a siifplcion about Ihor unquestioned 
loyalty to the land of tlieir birtiu Boides, it utmld be as 
improper for thent to claim Iran teday as their mothei- 
land as it svould be for tlic monben of tlic present rdgning 
Home of Windsor to call themselves Germans on the 
ground tliat ihdr anastcr George I load been insited hj 
171d from Gmnany to rule over the British Isl«. Today 
Iran can only be comndered the ajtarn! motlicr-land of the 
Pants, that has bequeathed to them an incstunable and un- 
rorgciublc lcgac>% tlic verj' name of Iran bring sufFidcnt 
to rejuvenate the oldest Zarathushtrian heart. Transplanted 
for centuries in a nesv sod and living under novel condi- 
tions, the Panis have considered India, wlikh has affic- 
tionatcly taken than to her bosom, as thdr Mother. They 
arc liappy in her happiness, distressed in her woes, and 
proud in the illustrious adtievements of her sons. They 
xeuvember with gratitude the limeSy hospitahty they received, 
and as a well-consolidated community the^' arc generally 
found to inliabit the ^Vestem shores of this country, 
dedicating thdr sfarit of enterpris*^ service and bcncv-oloicc 
at the feet of Mother India. 


J^OTZS 

1. Sayj'ad Sulaiman Jsadvi ohservrs In his Urdu wort 
*.drai 0 Hind ii /a‘«l/aj2/ (eontaco between Arabb and 
India) that in the opinion of several hutorians the wife of 
Tmarn Husain and the ancestress of the Saj-yads was an 
Indian lady. 

Though the marriage of Imam Husain and the Princess 
Shehrhanu is uidcly accepted as a fact bj’ Indian Muslims, 
so eminent a historian as Maulana Shibli No'mani thoroughly 
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refutes the tradition in his Urdu work Al faroog (life of 
Khalif ‘Umar I). Witli facts and iiguns he demonstrates 
the untenabiUty of the theory relating to this union, and 
observes that the story has been referred to only by 
Zajnakhshari, a very mediocre historian, and quoted im- 
critically by Ibn Khaliq^ According to Shibli, the story 
of the marris^e is conspicuous by its absence in such famous 
lustorians as Tabari, Ibn al Athir, Ya'qoobi, Balazari and 
Ibn Qutaiba. 

2. Ancttnl Iranian LUeraiure by Daslur Dr. M. N, Dhalla 

3. Ibid. Also ef. The Teachings of the Magi by R. C. 
Zaehner 

4. Gaudvaho by Vafcpati : translated with Introduction by 

S. P. Pandit 

5. Ancient Geography by Cunningham: quoted by S. K. 
Hodiwala in his Pak IransKdk ni Tawhikh (Gujarati) 

6. Qjioted by Palanji B, Dessd in his Tarikh i Shakan 
i Iran: Vol. II: (Gujarati) 

7. India by Albirxmi: translated by Edward Sachau 

8. Vide History of India as told by its own Historians 
by H. M. Elliot and J. Dosvson: Vol, V Appendix. 

9. The introduction of the pre-historic Afrasiyab, the 
Contemporary of Rustam, in the 1 Ith century a.o. bespeaks 
dense ignorance of these histonans svith regard to andem 
Iranian history. 

10. Vide History of India as told by its own Historians 
by H. M. Elliot and J. Uowson: VoL III 

U, Tarikh i Shahan i Iran VoL II by Palanji B. Desai 
(Gujarati) 

12. Ibid. 

13. Bombay CaZeileer by Sir James Campbell 

14. Vide History of India as told by its own Historians 
by H. 'M. Elliot and J. Doivson: Vol. V: Appendix. 

15. Ibid. 
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settled in India to the South of Bombay at last rcccit'ed, 
as did the Parti Pilgrim Fathers, the shelter, Security and 
rdigiouj toleration of which (hey were most in need. 
(Pirfs dnrifnt /nf/tas Ilitttry asvi CaiJurr; 3000 P.c. to 
A.O. 1000 by S. R. Sharnn.) 



CJIAMER rolR 


POST-ISL/\MIG COXTACTS BETWEEN IRAN 
AND 1NDE\ 

I 

The Daxai of the Henaijsar.ce 

Aitlr ilic Arab conquest Iran dunged custen but the 
comcjunicatiou >vith Indu continued sis unintcmiptcd aa 
before. In faa, m may be judged from the length of tlic 
praent duptcr, the Indo-IranUn contacts in post-Ishmic 
limes gained in frequency and intensity as compared to 
what the)' were previously. Inin was notv rapidly dung- 
ing Outwardly and inwardly, but its central situation made 
it the -receptacle of tlic cultural influences of vsirious sid- 
joining countries. Iran lias often played llie part of a 
transmitting agency tluough svhich the best thoughts of 
antiquity in literature art, philosophy and religion have 
percolated into the mediaeval and thence into the modern 
world, India and Iran are neighbours, destined, as seen 
previously, to influence c.ach other in numerous directions. 
The cliain of continuity of contacts behveen the two 
countries, shaken but not snapped by the Arab conquest, 
may ntnv be resumed. 

Tlic famom traveller and scholar Albiruni observes from 
Ills personal knowledge about the Hindus that they eschcivcd 
the sodety of foreigners, were reluctant to tcadi 'them 
their philosophy and religion, and usually kept their culture 
to themselves. They were found to be so narrow-minded 
as to [deprive their own suppressed co-rcUgionists, the 
Shudras, of the benefits of religious lore to which they 
127 
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of those islands by the Hindus, who were however not 
fired by imperialistic ambitions but inspired by commercial 
and cultural motives and actuated by a spirit of enterprise. 
Sanskrit •svas found to be cultivated in tliose islands: Hindu 
names and those of Vcdic deities could be traced in thdr 
sodcly and religion: their customs, Bsages and insdtutions 
bear traces of Hindu influence, and their art is liardly 
inferior to that which prevailed in India, Tlicrc were even 
instances of petty Hindu kingdoms in those places, being 
pcrliaps the result of efficient oiganization and superior 
military sluU. Tlicsc islands can therefore be justifiably 
called Greater India. But the Hindu influence at last 
declined with the advent of the Muslims in the 14th 
century. 

This Hindu colonization is only an exceptional case, 
though a noteworthy one in the long history of India, for 
Hindus have never cherished any imperialistic ambitions nor 
conquered any territory beyond the confines of their own 
country in historical times. Owing to their spirit of cxclu* 
sivcncss the number of non-Buddhistic Hindu travellers and 
cxplorctt is after all negligible as compared to the endless 
stream that poured from Islamic countries, of which we 
shall have to estimate only Iran and the travellers and 
scholars it dispatched to India. It must be remembered 
that Albiruni’s remarks, stated previously, do not apply 
to the Buddhist tras'cllcrs, whose movements w’erc un- 
restricted by the caste-system, and who, as true missionaries, 
kept the flag of India flying and carried the message of 
their faith far and wide, as observed in Chapter II. India 
verily owes a debt of gratitude to the Buddhist missionaries 
who dissenunated Indian culture far beyond her frontiers 
by their peaceful endeavours. As Dr. R. CL Majmudar’ 
observes; “India may feel proud of the fact that she played 
the same role in dvilizmg large parts of Asia, at least in 
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the Nonli East, South East and South, as Greece -did in 
the case of Europe and Western Asia.” 

The prc-lslamlc Arabs svere great navigators and traders 
and had settled in Kalyan, Sopara, Chaul and more parti- 
cularly in Malatar, which ihcj' named ”al filfil” or (the 
land of) pepper. But it is noteworthy llwt this ojnncction 
with India was commercial rather than cultural, for culture 
among the Arabs prior to the promulgation of Islam was 
unimaginable. TIic spread of Islam sjnchronizcd with the 
building up of the vast Muslim empire, and Iran was 
among the first of the great nations to collapse. Tlic Arabs 
became masters of the country' and licirs to licr celebrated 
cultural heritage; The Iranians, novv converted into Islam, 
continued to take interest in India, and Item various 
sources, more particularly from the great work of Sayyad 
Sulaiman Nadvi,* a long list could be made out of the 
Iranian Muslim travellers and geographers who wrote about 
India and her people, their religion and customs, their 
character and culture. The first Iranian Muslim to refer 
to Indi.T was Ibn Khurdazbeh (9tJi century), an officer in 
the Postal Service of the ‘Abl^idc Khalifs. Tlic next was 
Sulaiman T^ar (9 th century), svlio liailcd from ‘^Iraq and 
wrote about India in his Sajamame/t (book of travels). He 
dwells culogistically on the tolerance of a Vaibbhi king 
of Gujarat towards the Muslims. TIjc third Iranian Abu 
Zaid Hasan SirSfi (9 th century) belonged to Siiaf, the 
well-known port on the Persian Gulf: he was the first to 
throw light on the Indian settlement at Java. Ya*qubi 
(9lh century), an officer during the ‘Abbaade Caliphate, 
praises the Hindus for their intelligence as revealed, for 
instance, in the Sidikanla of Bralunagupta. AI Jahir of 
Basra (9lh century) lav'ishod urutinted eulogy on the Hindus 
for their skill in literature, arts, science and their high 
moral athuiuncnts. 
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In the 10 th century A1 Idrisi ob5cr\’ei that the Hindus 
arc by nature inclined to justice and that they are blown 
for ihdr integrity and good faith. Buaurg Hn Sliahryar 
(lOth century), who frora liis very name rc\TaIs his Iranian 
origin, was a navigator: in his *Ajaib el Hind (laarv'els of 
India) he dwcDs on the Hindu tolerance towards Islam 
and refers to Sopara, then a flourishing port of Western 
India near Bombay. The renowned Iranian historian, 
geographer and traveller Abu al Hasan ‘Ali Mas'udi of 
Bhagdad (lOih centuty) was author of Munsj ez Zahai 
(pnuries of gold): he had personally been to India and had 
important information to convey about a king of Gujarat 
and Ins sense of justice and fair play towards the Muslims, 
Abu Ishaq Ibrahim Hn hluhammad Istakhri (latter Iialf 
of 10th century) was an Iranian of Istakhr, the ancient 
capital of Darius Hystaspes, biowm to the Greeks as 
PersepoUs, the dty of the Parsis. In his svork Kitab al 
. aqalim (book of countries) he dwells particularly on Gujarat, 
its people, its mosques and the cordial relations that existed 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. His contemporary, 
Ibn Hauqal, the merchant of Baghdad, also refers to the 
Afuslims of Gujarat, especially of Cambay, and the happy 
course of thrir life under the tolerant Hindu regime. 
Another vsTitcr on India Abu Dalaf Mas'ar Hn Muhalhal 
Yanbui (r 1000) svas also a Baghdadi and was one of the 
first to come to India by the land route. The prc-aninencc 
of the illustrious AlHruni (early ] 1th century) entitles him 
to special detmled notice which will be found in subsequent 
pages. Muhammad ‘Aufi, author of Lubab el alh'ab (essence 
of essences) was a descendant of ‘Abdur Rchinm bin ‘Auf, 
a companion of the Prophet Muhammad, and hailed from 
Bukhari In his Jaseami ul hikSjat (coDectiem of anecdotes) 
he refen to the prompt jesttee of a king of Gujarat who 
once punished ses'cral Hindus and Parsis of Cambay for 
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an act of high-handed tyranny to the Muslims. This un- 
animous chorus of appreciative authors is an eloquent 
testimony to the high character of the Hindus, their 
tolerance and their undoubted skill in literature and tlic 
fine arts. 

All these authors were Iranian Muslims ^vho usually 
wrote in AraKc, the medium employed by the intelligentsia 
of the times. It is very surprising to find, however, that 
these writers arc treated even in the roost reliable works 
as Arabs, despite their Iranian nationality. As a matter of 
fact not one of them came Irom Arabia or had any con- 
nections with that country. They were Muslim sons of the 
soil of Iran, using Arabic as their language according to 
the prevailing faslilon. To label all such persons, lock, 
stock and barrel, as Arabs ivould not only be unfair to 
the Iranians but would seem as fantastic as to reckon all 
Indians, writing today in English, as Englishmen. One 
reason for this discrepancy has been assigned by ‘Ali Akbar 
Shahabi,* who observes that when after the Arab conquest 
the ban against the use of the mother-tongue was relaxed 
and Iran came into its own, it wax poetry that first began 
to be written in Persian. Prose appeared rarely in Persian, 
and for centuries, till the regime of the Mongols and 
Timurids from the 13 th to 1 5th centuries, prose in Iran 
continued largely to be written in Arabic in accordance 
with the prevailing tendency. It was therefore but natural 
to mistake these Persian writers of Arabic prose for persons 
of Arabic birth, even when they had no connection with 
Arabia, except in their acceptance of its religion,® 

The Muslim conquest of Sindh in 712 was a calamity 
from tlic Indian point of view, as foreign aggression even by 
angels can never be welcomed fay sincere patriots. The in- 
vasion was not also fruitful in any permanent political 
results. It was a passing show, but its effects on ^lusUm 
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culture and even on tlic evolution of world-civilization 
were profound and far-reaching. We have referred to the 
peaceful advent of pre- Islamic ' Arabs in Malabar for purely 
commercial purposes; but ^vith their acceptance of Islam 
a new 'phase opened in history when the' Muslims emerged 
as conquerors, as they did at Sindh. Tlie hluslims now 
came into intimate contact with the Indian people, their 
learning, culture and men of letters. Their eyes were now 
fully opened to the importance of a country which 
abounded in treasures, both material and intcllcctuaJ, and 
the conquerors were not slo^v in exploiting both for their 
■ osvn.bcncDt. Tortunatcly in the middle of the same century 
the ‘Abbasidcs rose to power in Iran: in 761 Baghdad 
svas founded, and the “golden prime of good Haroon ar 
rashid*’ extended from 786 to 808. Tlicn began an in- 
tellectual association between Iran and India, which tn 
the consuming passion for learning, ardent fervour of in- 
dependent authoislup as well as translation of foreign 
classics, and the abundant harvest of its intellectual output 
has few parallels in the lustory of culture. 

The Jons tt origo of the cultural contacts betw'ceo Muslim 
Iran and India may be traced to the illustrious Bannaki 
{Barmecide) family, wliich practically presided over the 
intellectual destinies of Iran as ministers for 50 years from 
the times of SaCTah, the first ‘Abbaside Khalif to the 
reign of Haroon ar rashid. It was oiving to their genuine 
love of learning and lavish patronage of scholars that the 
tide of philosophy and sdcncc flowed from India into Iran, 
Following Prof. E. G. Browne, whose opinions on matters 
Iranian arc usually considered the last word on the subject, 
it was once believed that the Barmecides were Zaxathush- 
trian rvorshippers of the Fire-temple of Navbahar in Balkh. 
Sayyad Sulaiman Nadvi'® has however conclusively shown 
from various sources that the Barmecides were Buddhists, 
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and that Xavbaf^ ^vas a Pcrsianizcd term (or NawihSr, 
rihar meaning a Btiddiiist monastery'. 

In 701 the second ‘^bbaside Khahf, Abu JaYar Mansur, 
founded Baghdad, far famed in history’ and /iction. This 
capital of the ‘Abbasidcs in material and intellectual 
splendour was soon to eclipse the glories of Damascus, 
Kuia and Basra. Baglidad soon dc\’cIopcd into another 
Alexandria, a centre of international culture, where scholars 
of difTcrent faiths and countries gravitated for exchange 
of ideas and accumulation of knowledge. The foundation 
of Baghdad synchronized with the age of the renaissance 
of learning whicii now dawned on Iran in all its splendour, 
and the *AbbSsidc regime of revival and reform has been 
considered the golden age of Iranian enlightenment. It 
svas an age when bigotry gave place to tolerance and a 
sympathetic interchange of ideas. In fact true culture can 
never exist unless tlic various religions and their philoso- 
phies, are studied broadmindedly with a vievv to under- 
standing difTcrent points of s’icw, bearing on a certain 
question, Akbar's ** *Ibadatkhanth'* (house of worship) at 
Fatchpur Sikri was once confined to Muslim divines only, 
but was soon opened to theologians of various faiths for 
discussion on religious matters. It is gratifying to find that 
the ‘AbbSside Khalifs of the 8th and 9th centuries were 
so liberal in their views as to hold similar religious debates 
in wluch non-Muslims were free even to criticize the philo- 
sophy of Islam. 

It is a matter of universal experience that the renaissance 
of learning in every’ country is characterized in its incipient 
stages by a constuning passion for study and translation of 
the best foreign classics rither into the mother-tongue or 
the prevailing medium of literary expression. It is natural 
therefore to find that the cultural treasures of India, opened 
up by the Arab conquest of Sind in 712, now sharpened the 
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intellectual appetites of the Iranians, Tlic 
Khalifs, inspired by tbdr Barmecide ministers, espcoally 
Yahya bin Khalid Barmaid, the Maecenas of his times, 
invited a group of Indian pandits and catdjras (physicians) 
to Baghdad, where books on the various branches of Indian 
culture began to be translated into Arabic. The jiMncs of 
these IniBan scholars arc so transformed in Arabic thafit 
becomes extremely difficult, if not impossible, to trace the 
originals through the corrupted forms. Some of these Indian 
scholars, as known fay their Arabic names, were— 'BahE, 
hfanka, Bazigar and FilbarCl. One other name, referred 
to by ^fuhammad fain Ishaq an Nadim (10th century) in 
his irrvalvtablc Kifah ol Fihrist (book of index) ia Ibn 
Dahan, which name, says Sayyad Sulaiman Nadvi,** may 
be a corruption of Dhanvantri (the name of the Hindu 
god of medicine). This Tbu Dahan was appointed pirector 
of the Hospital of the Barmecides. Once when Khalif 
Haroon ar rashid’s ailment baffled the skill of Iranian ph>-“ 
sidans, an Indian named hlanka was inrited to Baghdad. 
His endeavours were soon crowned with success and were 
richly rewarded by the gmtcful monarch. This Manka, 
whose real Indian name, as suggested by Sayyad S. Nadvi,“ 
may perhaps be Alaneck, was deputed in charge of the 
“XKIr ul ioTjumah’' (translation bureau) for rendering Sans- 
krit works into Arabic. Another Indian physician who is 
said to have rendered similar service to Haroon af rashid 
in his illness was Saleh Inn Bahia. 

The minister Yahya Inn Khalid Barmaid is said to have 
despatched an expert to India to make botanical investi- 
gations and bring with him to Iran several mrdidnal 
herbs and roots. Khalif Muwaffaq Billah ‘AbbSsi (9 th 
century), followed by other roonarchs, is reported m have 
sent physidans to India for study and rtseasch in n>edsdne. 
Among the medical books rendered into Arabic l“ve 
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the work of the great Indian physician Chatak (originally 
Agnivesha but called Shirak in Arabic) who flourished at 
the cxiurt of the Kmhan b'ng Kanislika (a.d. 78-102) on 
the outskirts of Indb. Cliarak’s svork tvas first translated 
into Persian from which it was rendered into Arabic by 
‘Abdullah bin *Ali. The work of another Indian physician, 
Shushrut” (called Susru in Arabic) svas translated fay 
Pandit Monka by order of Yahya bin KhSb’d Sannaki, 
The Ashf^g-kridaja of another great physician, Vaghhatta 
(e. 7th centurj’ a.d.) was also translated into Arabic. A 
work on Indian medicine, known as Sindistaq, referred 
to by Ibn Nadim in his FiArist, was translated by Ibn 
Dahan, who svas also responsible for the rendering into 
Arabic of another Indian work on medicine named Istangar. 
It is interesting to find a work on the diseases of women 
by an Indian woman-physician, named Rusa, transbted into 
AraKc. The Hindus are wefl-knomi ibr their kindness to 
animals: we arc not surprised to find therefore a work on 
veterinary science by Pandit Chanak rendered into Arabic 
at Baghdad under the name of KiCab al baitaral (book on 
veterinary science).*^ The translation of various minor Indian 
medical works need not detain us any longer. 

The ancient Hmdus had also acquired fame by their 
excellence in mathematics and astronomy. It is noteworthy 
that Indian numerals were introduced into Arabic in which 
language they are still knoum as Ar mqum al Hindijeh 
(Indian notations).'* Upto the 8th century a.d. letters only 
were used in place of numerals in Arabic, when this Indian 
system passed to tlic Arabians, probably along with the 
astronomical tables brought to Baghdad by an Indian 
ambassador in 773. This system was explained in Arabic 
in the early part of the 9 th centtuy by the renowned 
scholar Muhammad bin Musa al Khsvarizmi, and from that 
time it continued gradually to be used tlifoughout the 
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Arabiim world. Albirunt also corroborates this indebtedness 
to India by acknowledging that the Muslim sjstan of nti- 
mcraU is derived Irom the Hindus. It 5s well known tliat 
tills system passed from the v\rabians to Europe, where 
these numbers arc known as “Arabic numerals** even at 
the present day. It is thus quite significant that the Indian 
numerical system, when introduced into Arabic, ivas known 
as “Hindi", and yet svhen the numerals passed over to 
Europe through the Iranian scliokirs, who ivrote in ^Vabic, 
the same came to be known and arc still known as 
Arabic numerals.' A great impetus was given to mathe- 
matical and astronomical studies in Iran by contact with 
India. The world owes the knowledge of decimal notations 
to India irom where it passed into Europe through tlic 
Iranian mathematicians writing in Arabic. likewise it was 
the Hindus that gave algebra to the 'Wcstcxn world 
through the Iranian scholars of tlic 8th century, the very 
word for that science being Arabic — ‘lltn al jahr tta al 
muqdhilek (science of uniting and equalizing), contracted into 
the English svord — algebra. In the words of Macdonell,'* 
“During the 8th and 9 th centuries the Indians became the 
teachers in arithmetic and algebra of the Arabs, and through 
them of the nations of the West. Tlius, though we call the 
latter science by an Arabic name, it is a gift we owe to India.*’ 
In 770, as observed by Sayyad S. Nadvi,*’ a deputation 
of scholars from India arrived in Baghdad, bringing with 
them the astronomical work of Brahmagupta (bom 598 
A.D.), known as Stddkaitta or Brakm/uiddhanta. It svas 
translated into Arabic and the work was known in the 
Arabicised form as Sindhind, A work by Aryabhatta (bom 
476 A.D.) was also rendered into Arabic and svas known 
as Arjhand. Another work of Brahmagupta, named Khanda- 
khadyoy svas conveyed into Penia throi^h its Arabic 
translation and was knoivn as Arkand. From astronomy the 
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transition is easy to its slstcr*sdcnce astrology. When 
Baghdad was founded in 761 by Klialif Mansur, almanacs 
were needed, for Iranians, like Indians, were fond of deter- 
thining auspicious days and moments for the commencement 
of their works, Iranian astrologen ^vcrc consulted, but the 
services of Hindu men of science were abo requisitioned. 
In the days of Khalif Mansur himself several Hindu 
astrological ■works were translated. Among the Hindu 
astronomers the name that has fascinated the Iranians is 
that of Pandit Kanka, An Indian tvxnk on palmistry was 
also translated into Arabic. 

But it was the Siddkanta of Bralunagupta, mentioned 
above, that cast the most powerful speU on Iranian scho- 
lars, the Uvo most celebrated being Muhammad Ibn IbiSiim 
Fazari and Ya’qub bin Tariq. This stream of Indian know- 
ledge, percolating in the gardens of Iran, produced an 
abundant harvest and gave a tremendous impetus to the 
study of mathematics and astronomy. It ^vas then that the 
Mathmatike Syntaxis (system of mathematics) of the famous 
Alexandrian astronomer Ptolcmaeus of the second century 
A.T». was translated into Arabic and known as Almagest 
(the great work). An observatory was now built for the 
study of astronomical phenomena in the reign of Khalif 
Mamun (9th century), renowned for Ids tolerance and his 
patronage of learning and men of letters. It svas Mmnun 
who emulated the "Jund i Shahpur**, the academy of the 
Zarathushtrian King Naushinv^ (6th century a,d.), with 
the inauguration of the Bayt al hikmai (home of philo- 
sophy) at Baghdad, In his reign flourished the famous 
mathematician Alkhwarazmi of Khiwa, from whose name 
is derived the English word “algorism" or Arabic dedmal 
notation. He was the author of As Sindkind’ox sagkir 
(minor Sindhind or minor Siddhanta to distinguish it from 
the ra^’or Stddhania of Brahmagupta), The march of 
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knowledge knows no frontiers but can scale the mountains 
and cross the seas in iu triumplumt stride. The influence 
of this Siddkanta penetrated into Spain where great xnathc- 
ciatlca] works were inspired in the 1 1 th century. T5ic torcli 
tliat was thus lighted was able to relume the darkness of 
benighted Europe during the Mediaeval ages. Hindus have 
created renowned thinkers and scholars, not famous travellers 
and sailon; hence for the dissemination of learning India 
had to depend on the services of her neighbour Iran, who 
proved to be an excellent intermediary between India and 
the Western world from the 8th century onwards. 

The ancients, both Western and Indian, were fond of 
conveying morals in the easily assimilable form of fables 
and parables. The great store-housc of such fables is the 
Indian PanchtantrOy in which highly didactic work animals 
are made to talk wisdom in tlie langui^c of men. We 
have already observed in Chapter II how a work based 
on the Panchtantra, rit, Kalileh zva Damaneh, attributed to 
Ftlpai or BidpH and written presumably for king Dabishllin, 
migrated from India to Iran where it svas rendered into 
Pahlavi by order of Naushitwlm. It ivas subsequently 
.translated into various languages and became the ancestor 
of a prolific progeny of interesting stories all over the 
world. The famous but anonymous Arabian Kights, which 
still enraptures young minds and transports them into the 
dreamland of romance, is not Arabian at all as its name 
signifies hut wholly Iranian in orig^ and based on the 
Pahlavi tvork HaiSr AJsanth (thousand talcs). But in the 
Arabian Kigkls there arc several stories wWch are definitely 
of Indian origin, for instance, the adventures of SindlSd, 
first rendered into Persian and then into Arabic. 

Bcades the Kalilth wa Danutntb there is another highly 
ethical Indian work, known as BwSZsaJ tt'a Balubar. BttrcB 
stands for Buddha, and the full tvord Bttriasaf, in the 
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opinion of Say^’ad S. Nadvi** means Bselhisatza, or a being 
svlio is in the process of obtaining but has not yet obtained 
Buddhahood or enliglitenmcnt. This work is a very interest- 
ing and readable accoiunt of the life and renunciation of 
Gautama Buddlia. It tos transbted into Arabic, through 
wliich, Iiaving caught the fancy* of the world, it svas rendered 
info %*ariou$ other languages. 

Politics is ethics applied to the State and it is in this 
lofty sense that the word is interpreted in Iltnclu philo- 
sophy. But un/brtunatcly so manifold and tortuous are the 
svaj’j of the world that politics soon degenerated into under- 
hand dealings in practical liJt Tlic ATihashojfrc (sdcnce of 
economics) of Chanakya, the minister of CHjandragupta 
Maurya {4 th century’ u.c.) is a work on economics and 
politics, but it by no means presents Hindu etliics at its 
highest and best. Tliis work of Chanakya (known as Shanaq 
in Arabic) w’as conveyed to Iran where it s%-as translated 
in the Arab tongue. 

Among Indian works of minor importance, translated 
into Arabic, we have some on poisons and snake-bites and 
their cure. An Indian work** on poisons was translated into 
Persian hy Abu Hatim al Ealklti for Klwlid al Barmaki 
m 815 and subsequently rendered into Arabic ■ by Al 
‘Abbas bin Said al jawhari ten years later. An abbreviated 
MitHShhatala was translated into Arabic by Abu Saleh bin 
Sha*ib and later by Abu a] Hasan ‘Ali Jabali in tlie tenth 
century. Various other works e.g, on agriculture, mmi<^ 
Hindu thcogony, palmistry, interpretation of dreams, phy- 
siognomy etc. were translated from Sanskrit into Arabic 
particularly during the Caliphate of Haroon and hfamun 
(8th and 9lh centuries).** 

Three centuries ‘aflcr the subjugation of Sindh by 
the Arabs in 712, the Mushta onshngkts on India began 
afresh, the cra\'ing for conquest increasing svith svhat it fed 
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on, Tlie Rajputs of India at that time were disintegrated 
by petty jealousies and clamush animosities, which prc%‘aitcd 
them, in spite of their intrepidity and cliisTilry, from 
presenting a tonited front to their persistent enemy, who 
had apparently seen througli the sulncrability of the 
Hindu position. Tlic Muslims were led by Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni, the ablest militaiy captain of the times, whose 
passion for conquest svas stimulated by the zeal for icono- 
clasm, and svho was least expected to swerve from his 
purpose when once he had determined to pursue a certain 
line of action. Under the circumstances the Muslim 
conquest of India was a foregone conclusion, and as 
Dr. D. C. Ganguly observes:^’ **It was no longer a 
question of whether, but when, that mighty Hood (of 
Islam) would .ovcrtvhclm the country as a svholc.” We 
are however not concerned with the havoc svrought by 
Sultan Mahmud in his numerous expeditions on India, 
bnt with his undisputed patronage of learning and men 
of letters, one of whom, the illustrious Albiruni, is as 
much known in India as in Iran, the land of his birth. 

We have so far discussed numerous scholars who served 
to establish cultural contact benveen Iran and India, but 
the crown and culmination of Indo-Iranlan contact Could 
be evidenced in the wort of the versatile scholar, historian, 
mathemaddan, phpician and philosopher of Khwarazm 
(Khiva) Abu Raihan Albiruni 973-1048, who may appro- 
priatdy be considered the unaccredited intellectaa) ambas- 
sador from Iran to India. Like his eminent contemporary 
Bu ‘Ali Sina (Avicenna), Albiruni with great difficulty 
managed to effect his escape ftom the unwelcome attentions 
of his stern and capridous master Sultan Mahmud, and 
being a student of comparative cultures, he tvas attracted 
to India, which became his home for a period long 
enough to enable him to make a thorough., -study of the 
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coan:r>' and its people. Albirtim uas so callod Ijccausc he 
belonged fo the hinn (oaisldm) of the city of Kbi;TL 
Tlus piodjg>‘ is said to have \\TiUcn IH works on a 
variety of subjects, of svhich only 27 have sursHved, In 
his Cunous work on India he interprets tlic souliof India 
to Iran: h is so tfjorough and welhinfbnned tfut, in' the 
efToctivc Urdu language of Saj^-ad S. Xachi^, it made the 
accounts of India by Greek ambassadors and Chinese 
tiavcilcTS appear as useless as antir^uatol alman.acs. Albiruni 
was sympathetic in outlook and yet remarkably outspoken 
in his pronouncemenU, but it must be remembered lliat 
his unfas-ourablc judgments arc iargcly due to the fact 
tlut he has preserved for us a picture of India in its 
religious, social and political degeneracy and decline. 

When Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni cotJqucted Kliiva he 
ssvept ass-ay into captisity at his capital some of the pro- 
minent men, and among them was Albiruni, and it tvas at 
Cljazni tliai he first came into contact svith Indian traders 
and pandits. The Sultan s%*as doubtless a patron of learn- 
ing, but the tolerant and broad-minded scholar felt tliat 
he was a fish out of water in the court of this fanatic 
monarch. Soon after Mahmud’s return from his dcs^astating 
expedition on India in 1024, Albiruni set out ibr India, and 
it is passing strange lliat tlijs Muslim scholar, belonging to 
the court of this iconoclastic Sultan, should liavc studied 
Sanskrit and the mysteries of Hinduism at the feet of 
pandits, impifcd svltofty by an imbiasctl love of learning 
and trutlu Thus when Sultan Malimud was out on his 
campaign of rapine and plunder, tempestuously bursting 
through India wltli fire and swotxl, his unassuming Iranian 
contemporary, smitten svitli a passion for Icartung and the 
comparative study of religions, silently soothed and cemented 
all lacerated hearts into a unity, and proved, as Aristotle 
liad done in contrast to his contemporary Alexander, lliat , 
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the achiev'cmaits of the pen were mightier and far roorc 

durable than those of the sword. 

Some of AlVmmi’s worlcs arc; Tarihh al Hind (history 
of India) in .%vhich, besides useful inlbrmation on India and 
her people, he sheds valuable light on certain important 
cities liVe Laliore, Multan, Soinnath, Kanouj, Cambay, 
Broach etc. His Athar el haqttk (vestiges of the past or 
chronology of ancient nations) is a work indispensable 
for the study of Iranian dvilizadon. He gave a revised 
translation of the svork of the great Egyptian astronomer 
of the second century a.d. Ptolemaeus, which svorfc was 
known in Arabic as Almagest. \Vlule in IistUa, he sturiUod 
and obtained a mastery over Sanskrit as seen in his revised 
version of the Brahmasiddkanta of Brahmagupta, He wrote 
a svork examining and rectifying the mistakes committed 
in a pics’ious Arabic version of the mathaaatical work of 
Aryabhatta. He translated a work on the Smkhya philo- 
sophy of the Hindus, a work of the Indian sage Fatanjalt, 
the grammarian and author of Toga Sutras of the 2nd 
century n.c., and the Laghujatdkam of the Indian astronomer 
Varahamiliir of the sixth century a.d. 

According to the Rev, Father V. Courtois,^ Sultan 
Mahmud on his return from India engraved on his coins 
a Sanskrit as well as an Arabic legend. The Arabic legend 
was the Islamic “Kalima' expresdon of faith — La Ila}ia 
i/ Allah Muhammad or rasul Allah (there is no deity but 
God and hluhammad is His apostle). Its Sanskrit rendering 
ram Aojaklam ekam, Muhammadah asafarah {the unmani- 
(ested is the One and Muhammad is HJs incarnation). It 
must be admitted that Muhammad's deagnadon as God’s 
malara (incarnation) w-ould be repugnant to Islamic ortlio- 
doxy, and >*et the legend appeared on coins current in a 
Muslim country and that too in the rdgn of a most bigoted 
Sultan, for the good reason that in the Sanskrit lexicon 
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thejc is CO \»otJ to convfy ilie ttacf iig7u/5cin« of 
pn>j>l)cl*\ anti cznfBta. u Uw closest }x*isib)c appro-tinruion 
to tltt term. 'Ilterc is a itron^ pcnsilillty pointing to 
Albtmni at U»e auilwr of tliis Sanskrit Iri^cnil. Alblnim Is 
cnliiled to otir respect not t'nly at hiitorian, mathesnalician 
aivl phJkwphcf Int as one shIjo brouglil Inn and India 
closer by bis K^miwtlxUc imigbi into the culture of •both 
Cfjumrici, and as the most perfect pat tetri we poaess in 
i:tcdLvrv;i} times of Indo-Iranian unity. 

TJie rivonl and iJie j^eri nuy be in thdr func- 

tions, but, like ilep-slitrrs, jl)*djtposcd to eacli oiber, tlicy 
often most: in company, 'llio Muslim conqttcmn ol India 
bepja to take a gradu-il Init tlcady interest in Sanskrit 
an<j Ilindi, and under their patronage some of the important 
Svofks in tliose Intlian lanqiugcs were tmnsUtrd into PersiAn. 
kMien in the middle of llic 1 4 th emtury* riruzshali Taghhwj 
captured Xag-arkote, ?w obtained i>oMcision of a s-aluablc 
Sanskrit library', attd by bis orders Mattlwii 'Jzzudd/n 
KliHlsd Klian translated a work on philosophy, dirintty 
and omens from S.uiskrit under the name of /)^icjal i 
f'iruilftaAi (afg;ttmcnts of FiruzalialO. vknothcr ssork on 
astrology was also rendered from Sanskrit Into Persian in 
riruishali’s rcign.^^ A work, called ATi/Sfi i FimZihakt (book 
of Ilruzsluh), dealing svith physics, was also iransbted in 
the reign of that monarch from Sanskrit info PcTfian,*’ 

In 13S1 a work on veterinary jcirncr was translatwl 
from a Sanskrit author named Salotar (said to be tutor of 
the famous Indian physician Suslirut): the translation was 
called ul mulk (eye of the kingdom) and svas said 

to be made by orders of Gayatliuddin Muliamnudshah 
Klulji,^* though no ting of that name is to be trac«l in 
1381. If Sultan Cayiltbinldin Taghlarj is mean}, the date 
lo Jbavr l)ci» some sixty years earlier. Tlie Preface 
tells us that tlic translation was made "from the barKitous 
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IHikU into tlir rcfmnl Tcnun in onicr that ihrrc may be 
no more -nwl of a reference Mo infulflJ.*' 'Fhe literary 
adi’memcnt 5^ commetitJablc, tboiiijh itt motive ii doulRicit 
rcprclicnViLie and sulrvmivc of tlit tme ipiril of cuitnre. 

Tln»i,t»li the Gliarjw\'5t!ei ^verr t!ic earlietl to di««ntnate 
rersian in India, it was Sultan Slkamlar Lodi in the early 
16th century- who wat tlve first to systematically iiopularirc 
it in the countiy h)' offering arlministniiivc posts to persons 
conversant wth tint LingiLsgc, Tlic Sultan was lumvrlf a 
poet and wrote under the pen-name of GulruUu. Among 
the books translated from Sanskrit info Persian in liis reign, 
tlic most notc-svorthy ss'as a group of medical treatises 
collcclisTly published under the name of Tilb i SikaaJeri 
(medical science of Sikandar). According to the historian 
Badayuni, there lived in Ids reign a Hindu named Brahman 
who was so prondcnl in Arabic and Persian as to teach 
these languages to Muslims.*’ Tliis instance Is enough to 
show tlic extreme avidity svith which Persbn was being 
absorbed by the Hindus in India. Tins explains the cause 
of the remarkably large percentage of Persian works in 
Aryan and Dravidian languages. According to Dr. Taracliand, 
30 per cent of the words in the Marathi langu.agc in the 
18th century were Persian, while in the opinion of Dr. 
S. K. Chattciji, the Bengali of die 18th century’ was highly 
Persianized. Gujarat liarl been under Muslim dominance 
for nearly five centuries and liad experienced die British 
rule for the last 150 years. This very naturally accounts 
for the large adnuxturc of Persian and English words in 
the Gujarati language. Thus the tcrrois ol foreign conquest 
sverc attended, as they often s\ ere, by the blessings ofcidturc, 
a Sultan Malunud heralding tlic peaceful advent of an 
Albinmi; and it was through the Muslim ins'asions that 
India indirectly profited by the enlightenment and culture 
of Iran in various directions. 
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II 

The Gtoivlk erj Pre^alenet of an lnd»-lte7aan 
Jjsnguagt — Urdu 

BLnjRi. \s'c proccctl to diiam the achicN'cmcnls of the 
\»ho inaujpirated the golden .tge of Persian 
literature in Irulia, we may consider in this section an 
entirely dlfTcrcnt Atpcci of IndO'Iranian cultural unity as 
♦rilncsval in the field of languages, and examine tlwr pot^erful 
influence exercised W Persian on the growth and develop* 
ment of an Indian language — Unlu. Tlic origin of Persian 
itself must therefore deserve our hrief consideration. Tlic 
Sas.'inlan language s\'a.s I’ahUvi, bom during tlic Paitluan 
regime, difTicuIt to decipher aiul interpret and adulterated 
with the Semitic element, known as Huzrvarish (obv5lete). 
Tlic patriotic Iranians rebelled against this element and 
CN’olved the I’arcnd language, which ji Pahlavi purifictl of 
all alien words. But the defective and intriguing Pahlavi 
alphabet still continued till the Arabs after the Conquest 
replaced it by their own superior script. The Iranians were 
alive to the advantage ol' adopting tlic Arabic script, toot 
to it with alacrity, and the new language that arose was 
Fenian, svludi in fact was Paxend with a large admixture 
of AraWc words and svritten in Arabic cliaracfcrs. For 
more tlum two centuries the Aral« tried to force thdr 
own language on Iratj and penalize the use of Persian, 
but the attempt ended in a dismal failure. As observed 
by Prof. A. J. Arbeny,** too close contact svilli a desert- 
bom culture tended to *‘saharize” (“desertire”) the Persian 
spirit, which liowcvcr discovered its full power only through 
its native speech, cspedally in poetry. In spite of the 
Arab interdict Persian remained the indigenous language 
of the Iranians though it was interlarded with 70 per cent 
of Arabic words and dressed in Arabic script. It would 
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In ihe beginning there tvere 60 to 70 per cent Hindi 
tvorcb in Urdu, tvliich also /bllcnved the rules of Hindi 
grammar. About 1230 onwards, soon after Cliangiz KiianS 
invasion of Iran and Central Asia, many cultured Muslim 
families came over to India and settled in the North during 
tlic regime of the Slave dynasty.” As large numbers of 
Muslims began to emigrate from Iran to India, and as the 
Persian language began to be studied and appreciated 
more extensively and intensively, Urdu gradually relinquish- 
ed its connection with Hindi and, all)ing itself with 
Persian, began to imitate Persian grammar and syntax. At 
one time Urdu was so simple as to be commonly used by 
the man in the street, but after being enriched by Persian 
and Arabic words it became a literary language. Then 
came a reform rvhich decisively weighed the scales in 
favour of Pernan as against Sanskrit, when Urdu switched 
on from Devanagari to the Arabic script.^’ There wns a 
time rvhen this Arabic script became so popular that cs'cn 
several Hindi works came to be wriiicn in that script even 
by Hindus.” In some Rajput and Malwa Hindu States 
Uic official language even today is Urdu and the Persian 
script is used instead of Devansigari.” Now Urdu was not 
only packed vrith Persian words, but the thoughts, themes, 
metres, poetic forms, construction of sentences, figures, 
conceits, diction and all were derived from Persian. In fact 
it appeared as if Urdu had been saturated with Persian 
and had lost its Indian origin and almost its separate entity 
under the overwhelming Persian influence. 

With the rise of the Mughal power in 1526 the import- 
ance of Persian was recognized and it became the court 
language. Thereafter Persian began to exercise still greater 
influence on Urdu. Raja Todannall, the Hindu Revenue 
Minister of Akbar, issued an order making a knowledge of 
the Persian language compulsory for all clerks in government 
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service.” He also decreed that all government accounts 
should be hept in Persian instead of in Hindi, as hereto- 
fore. These orders of Todarmall and Akbar’s tolerant 
policy in general ^vcrc instrumental in placing the 
Hindus in a favourable position, for they lost no time in 
pursuing their advantage by mastering Persian, to such 
an extent that, as H. BJochmann observ'cs in his transla- 
tion of Abul Fazl’s Sin i Akbari, the Hindus almost 
became the Persian teachers of the Muhammadans.^* Now 
Penian became almost the mother-tongue of cultured 
Muslims, while Arabic U'as restricted to the study of the- 
ology and philosophy. Since Persian became the court 
language and the language of the cultured people, Hindus 
(especially Nagars and Kayasthas) and the Paisis of India 
began to sho^v their proficiency by writing tlicir works in 
that language.** 

Urdu now began to be cultivated under Persian influence: 
its status rose from a mere dialect into a language, and 
renouncing its true connection and origin with Hindi and 
Sanskrit, Urdu now became an adopted daughter of Persian. 
It was the Emperor Shah Jahan svho is said to have 
dcsignatoi Urdu as ^'Urdu i tnualbd" (exalted Urdu). 
\Vlicn Urdu was enriched by Persian, it received the name 
of **Rikhltk" (scattered: i.e. a language mingled with 
Persian words), for the word Urdu still stank of the camp 
and the bazar in the noses of some scholars, who disdained 
the use of Urdu and persisted in considerii^ it the dialect 
of the rude masses. The learned Muslims in general 
Persianizod Urdu, and in Urdu writers like Atish, Nifeikh 
and particularly Ghalib everything except pronouns and 
verbs Seemed to be Persian, so that it became diSicuU to 
determine whether one was reading Urdu or Persian. Thus 
Undo >vas rapidly becoming a branch of Persian, Persian 
affected not only Urdu but the various provincial languages 
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derived from Sanskrit; and e\'cn Utc Dravidlan languages of 

South India have not wholly escaped the Persian fascination. 

The Emperor Shall Jahan, however, had a flair for Hindi, 
which flourishal in his court. The Emperor liimsclf spoke 
Hindi and patronized Hindi authon. During Ids regime 
Urdu flourished extensively in the Muslim kingdoms of South 
India, and it was only in subsequent times that it returned 
to the North, where it had originated. According to S.akscna, 
Iran and India came into intimate contact in the reign of 
Shah Jalian, ivlio ii-as howc%’cr more inclined to Penian tlian 
to Urdu, with the result that Urdu migratcrl to South India 
where it was lavishly patronized by Muslim kings. During the 
reign of Aurangzebe there was less intercourse with Iran 
and the Persian dominance declined, leading to the prevalence 
of Urdu once more in the North instead of in the Soutlu 
Tiic Persbn hold over Urdu ivas so great that Urdu 
literature began to be transformed into Persian and there 
was liatdly any indigenous element left in it. Now it 
became a convention to use in Urdu the poetic imageries 
peculi.Tr to Persi.Tn literature. According to R. Saksena,'*^ 
it became ihe fashion in Urdu literature to refer not to 
Indian heroes but to Rustam and Asfandiyar, not to Indian 
rivers but to Jaihun (Oxus) and Saihun (Ja.\artes), not to 
Indian lovers but to Laili-hfajntm and Shirin-FarhSd. 
Owing to tlus bondage to Persian poetry, Urdu poetry 
began to appear unnatural, meclianical and unreal. When 
thoughts, themes, metres, imageries, poetic forms, tropes 
and diction were borrowed lock, stock and barrel from 
Persian, Urdu poetry ceased to adequately represent the 
Indian poet’s thoughts and feelings as well as the atmos- 
phere and environment of his country. Erotic imagery 
began to predominate in Urdu poetry as it did in Persian; 
Sufism began to penetrate into Urdu poetry as it had in 
Persian, and whether the Urdu poet was a Sufi or not. 
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lie felt liinweir constoinal to exploit Sufi thoughts and 
terminology’ in his vene from Parian sourca. 

Rhymed prose began to be written in Urdu in imitation 
of Persian literature. After the 13th and I4th ctnturio, 
during and allcr the Mongol im'asioat, the infiated and 
pompous style became quite common in Persian literature, 
continued under Safavi rule in the 1 6th century, and 
appeared sporadically cs'cn in the 19 tie lliis bombastic 
style now made its appearance in Urdu literature. ?>fany 
Unlu poets, being patronizai by the Slate, by royally or 
lire nobility, began to indulge in eulogistic verse of ihcir 
patrons in imitation of Persian poetry. In short the chatac* 
teristics of Persian literature, desirable or otherwise, svere 
largely and indiscriminately reflected in Unlu. After the 
Arab conquat, as show'n prcs'iously, the Persian language 
conCuned nearly 70 per cent of Arabic svords and appeared 
to be Arabtdzed: the same was the lot under Persian 
influence of the Urdu langu.agc, which became as it were 
another edition of Arabidzed Persian. Just as it is essential to 
liave a good knowledge of Arabic for a sound study of Persian, 
it is equally necessary to Iiave a mastery over both Persian and 
Arabic in order to have profidcncy in Urdu, Rarely lias one 
language influenced tire groirth and dcv’clopmcnt of another 
so profoundly as Arabic influenced Pcisian and as Persian 
influenced Urdu, Linguistically therefore the influence of 
Iran on India proved to be both powerful and enduring. 

in 

TAe Dari tcifA tfr Si/m Lining 

Tiic reigns of Haroon ar rashid and his son Mamun (Bth 
and 9th centuries) constitute the golden age in the annals 
of Jodo-Iranian ooJfunsI rdatiews. Another golden age, longer 
and more brilliant, dasvncd in India with the advent of 
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the Mugha3s in 1526. The intervening period has been 
called the Dark Age, though from time to time the dark- 
ness was dispelled, as seen previously, by literary luminaries 
of the fint magnitude like Albiruni. In the last years of 
the 14th century Taimur (Tamerlane) with his Tatars 
terrorized Asia and burst tlirough Iran. Though himself a 
beartltss barbarian, be %vas impressed by tlic art and litera- 
ture of Iran, and when he swept through India a wave 
of Iranian culture overflowed the northern portion of the 
conquered country. As Pradwln^^ observes about Taimur: 
“\Vhat he diffused through Central Asia by his campaigns 
of conquest was after all Iranian culture, Iranian civiliza- 
tion.” The period from the rise of the Slave dynasty 
(120G) to the advent of Babor (1526) was one during 
wluch India was inftucnccd by Islamic architecture but not 
prominently by Islamic literature and culture. During this 
period, in the words of Saidar Panitkar^ — “No Averrocs 
or Avicenna, no Tabari or Mas‘udl is there to illumine 
the pages of Islam in India”. Tlie dread inspired by 
Taiinur’s invasion froze the genial current of scholarly 
souls and cast a damp over die growth of cultural activi- 
ties between the two countries. 

Before we settle down to the illustrious Mughal^’ dj-nasty 
in India and their patronage of Persian arts and literature, 
iv'c may dwell upon various ^vriters who served to strength- 
en the bonds of cultural unity between Iran and India. 
Resuming the thread of narration from the times of 
Albiruni, we find that the successors of Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznavi had shifted their capital from Ghazni to Lahore, 
and we consequently find tlirce Persian poets of the lime 
settling and writing in the latter city. Afaul Faraj Rum, a 
Penian poet, esteemed and imitated by the great Anwari, 
was a penegyrist of the Ghaznawi kings and had settled 
in Lahore: he died not earlier than 1099. Mas'ud Sa‘d 
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Snbu^ 3 ludvc of Gorgan, ^rnrd StiUsji Jl/r5hlm 
GlttEn-im, nho committed him to prbon for ]2 year* on 
the dftatge of ininguing uith tire Saljuq king Afalii^hah; 
he aUo arrived at tlic rojul court at Lihorc and died { 131. 
The trclhJtnoHTi poet llaLim Sanai of Charni, the first of 
the dUcmgitwhrtl trio of rTt}stic poets {tlic otlier two hdng 
'v^tiar .iml Rumi), also arris'wl at Lahorr and died in 
1131.** In fhi* connection mention may also he made of 
the onificnt sclioTar Shailii Hasan Saghani of I.aliotc. 

The Iiiitofian Mmluj i Straj of Juzjivn (bom 1193), 
author of Tahaqat i A'SrrVf, came from Iran to India and 
u-as atUchtd to Sultan Xasiruddin Qubaclia, svho in 1226 
ivas os'crtlirmm and IdUed by Shamsuddin Iltatmtsh, the 
tliifd and greatest of the SiasTC tljTiasty. Minliaj t Sii^* 
thereupon hastened to wonliip the rising sun and occcpftxl 
scrs’fcc under the txinqucror, to svhosc son Nasiruddin 
Mulwmmadshah lie dedicated his magnu'H opus, Tabaqat i 
Xasiri, in 1260.*’ 

.Another historian Muluimmad ‘Aufi of Bukhara (died 
13tli century}, already referred to presdoosly, arris'ed in 
India and also attached hitnscll to the court of Sultan 
hiasiruddin Qubaclia, to svliosc niiniitcr ‘Ain ul mulk Husain 
al Ash'ari he dedicated his Jjti^b al elb^b (essence of 
essences), the oldest biographical worir in Persian litcralurei 
dealing svjth about 300 pods in rather inflated language. 
When lljts Sultan svas defeated and slain by Sliamsuddin 
IJtatmish of iJie Slave djaiasty of DcUii, *Au]5, like Minh;^ 
i Siriy, accepted a post in the court of Die conqueror, to 
whom he dedicated hi* Jauemi* al bila^al (collection of 
anccdota).** Tlic courts of Nasiruddin Qiibaclia and his 
rival Iliatmish were funlicr graced by NirSmuddin Hasan 
Nizami Nishapuri (son of tlic famous Persian writer Niznni 
‘AruTi as Samarqandi, author of the GliaAar Afagaloh 
(four discouncs), who svrote Taj til maoitT (crown of 
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histories}, Fakliruddln Muharakshab, known as Fakhr i 
Mudabbir, the author of SUsHai al ansab (genealogies of 
generations) and of a work named 2dab al karb (oiilitaiy 
tactics}. The poets Bahauddin Ushi, Tajtiddin, Riz^ 
Shilxab i Muhmira and Amir Ruliani Courished about the 
same time and were attached to the Bcllii court/’ 

In tlic 13th ccntur>' there flourished in India several 
noted Iranian poets like Sayyad Sirajuddin Sagzi, Amid ul 
mulk Lubaki, Matliar Karkhi, Jamali Dchlavi and Badruddin 
Chachi. In the Hth century India ^s-as proud to liavc such 
eminent Iranian poets as Zia Nakhshabi and Mas ud Beg 
as the contemporaries of Amir Khusru Echlavi, 

The illustrious Persian poet and man of letters Shaikh 
Sa’di Sliiiazi (1185-1291), during his cxicnslvc travels, 
had been to India, and in his poem ^‘Busian"' he narrates 
the story (svhich is hotvever doubted b>' scholars) of a 
Brafuntn in the temple of Somnath, srho deceived the 
people by performing “miracles" in the name of the drity 
enshrined then^ but wlm was detected and hurled into a 
well by Sa’di, lest the imposter might take revenge for the 
exposure ofliis rraud/’ It cannot be definitely settled whether 
there was a meeting between Sa’di and his fervent admirer 
Amir Khusru Cchlari in India. Sa’di is said to be among 
the 6rst to compose verses in Urdu, an incompleic know- 
ledge of which he picked up during his Indian travels. 
Prof. Browne” only refers to this hearsay, which remains 
unsupported by any authentic evidence. 

But now the darkness of tlui benighted age extending 
from 1206 to 1526, was irradiated by the rise of a star 
of rare bnlliancc — the famous Amir Khusru Dchlavi 
(died 1325), known as “Tuii t Hind” fpamjt of India). 
According to Prof. Sa’id Nafisi** Amir Khusru was hailed 
as the Sa’di of India while his disciple Hasan Dchlavi won 
the title in later times of the Indian Haflz. Amir Khusru 
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the Tim Urdu poet, but fw sometimes \sTote a mixed 
language, one line bang in Urdu and the oUicf in Tenian. 
He lias abo contributed to Hindi poetry. In fact his 
language u*a$ the mother of the present-day Hindi and 
Urdu, and linguistically he the earliest to bring about 
mutual unficntanding bctivccn tlic tMxr great communities 
of India, Amir Khusru was in hnguage tvliat Atbar and 
DSm Shikuh ss-erc in matten religious — a bond of fiantiony 
lietueen (he Hindus and the Muslims. Amir Khuiru ss*as 
the author of an rVralwc-Pcrsian rh)’mcd lexicon and another 
Ilindi-rcrsian rhymctl dictionary, the Litter being knossn 
as KheVtq hari from its initial words. It sv.a* i-er)' popular, 
and its rhymes facilitated the study of Himli and Persian 
bj’ Indian children.^’ His well knosvn book Chftstln friddics: 
litcmlly mtsinlng “What is it?’*) consists of a collection of 
vcr>' clever conundrums. He was a Itl w/ri/, fond of 
hilarity and anxious to display his wonderful masicry over 
the language. 

Some of his iiocms arc WTittcn with such baflling in- 
genuity as to be read as Penian from right to left, but as 
Arabic when read from the opposite direction. He Iws also 
displayed lus sldll in svriting poetry, using letters without 
any diacritical points, a feat wliich requires extraordinary 
command over the language. In imitation of Nizami Ganj-ivi 
he wrote in Persian the Van} Ganj (five treasures or collec- 
tion of five poems). He expressed in poetry very subtle 
thouglits in figurative, exaggerated and artificial diction. 
Imitating his venerable Penian contemporary' Shaikh Sadi, 
Amir Khushru composed exquisite odes, some of wlucli in 
BWeetness and charm remind us of Hafiz, ^Vhen Prince 
Khizrklian, son of Sultan ‘Alauddin KIdIji, married the 
Princess Dcv-aldevi, daughter of Karan Waghda, the last un- 
ihrtuuaJr Hindu mJfj- cT Ciyaxaf, Anavr Khusro rclcbratoi ihis 
Very unhappy union in a pathetic poem **IChiZT wa Dacal’* 
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(KKaUiIn and Dcv-aldeN-i). In coamanoratljn of Stilan 
^Alauddm Khilji* conquest*, i\rnjr Khusnj wrote a work 
named “/TAjia/n «/ Jutufi' ^’trcastirci of s-iciories) which, 
according to Prof, M. Habib,” i* full of ccagigeratkin. 
Anur Khutru was inclined to ni>'stidsni and had a gnat 
lo\c for mure. His nainc \%-itl alwa)-* be placed first aincag 
sviitcrs of Urdu and Indian-Pcrnan litciature- 

Another luminarj* of the court was S!ialkh Najmuddin 
Hasan, who was 'second 'only as port to Anar Khusru. 
Compared it> the brilliant Mughal regime the pre-Mt^hal 
period may appear rather infende; yxt the reign of ‘Alauddia 
Klulji w as an oaris in ilie desert, and hh court was graced 
by a group of distingrnshed men cS letters who^ in the 
wonli of the ivcll-knov.ti hisioriaa of the age, Ziauddin 
Band, made Dcldi the envy of BaglxEd, tlic rival of Cairo 
and the equal of Constantinople. 

Before we coiac to the splendid patronage extended bf 
the Mughal emperors to literature and art in India, the 
scrsices of two Indian Muslim kings must merit our gratc- 
fcl acknowledgment. Kashnur had been conquered from the 
Hindus b)' the Muslims in 1339 and it was in 1586 that 
it pa<wl into the of Akbor. One of the Kashmiri 

kings Siksndaz Butshikan w-as an iconoclast, but the great* 
cst and best of the Muslim sos ereigns of Kashmir was Zain 
al ‘abedin 1417*1467, who was the forerunner of Akbar 
in religious toleration, abolition of the Jazija tax, proihns- 
tlon of cow-slaughter and in the freedom given to ibe 
Hindus to fawld their places of worship. He personally 
abstained from eating flesh, adhered failliiully to one wifi^ 
encouraged pcindag and masc, and, tvhai is zaore to mu' 
p«rpo«, ordered the ira n sL atir m mto Persian of variosis 
works from Saaslott, Arabic and other languages.** 

The Erst Hialus to study Persian in Kashmir were the 
Sapru pareSts, There was a Kashmiri Brahmin, rsamed 
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BotU Ekatt, who, according to the historian Ferishta, knew 
the ShahnSmeh of Firdausi by heart and translated all its 
60000 couplets into Hindi verse. He was also the author 
of a Persian work on music, called Zain, after the name 
of lus great patron and benefactor, Sultan ^lin al ‘abedin.^^ 
Another man svith a golden heart was Zain ul abedin’s 
contemporary king Husainshah of Bengal, who svas a 
believer in Hindu-Muslim unity and the founder of the Satya 
Pir cult — the forerunner of the Din i IWii or the Divine 
Faith of Akbar, Husainshah was also a patron of vernacular 
literature and art, and it was by his orders that the Shagwat 
was translated into Bengali by Maladhar Vasu. The 
MahahJiarata was also translated during Ids r^^me.** Culture 
often follows the flag of conquest: the Muslims, «-ith fetr 
exception^ came to India not to plunder and depart but 
to conquer and settle down, and so too did the Persian 
language, which established its importance, not indeed 
through bloodshed but in peace, as one of the principal 
languages of North Incfta. We thus find that even in this 
5o^»Ued Dark Age Persian continued to prosper, and there 
rvere instances, some of them rare and brilliant ones, of 
cultural contact between Iran and India, effected cither by 
poets, scholars, or enlightened monarchs, 

IV 

The Ptt-Httgkal Age 

RevErttvg to Iran, subdued by the hfongols, iv'c again 
find instances of such contact, for the lure of India svas as 
besetting as it ever was. In the times of the Ilkhani ruler 
Ghazin Khan (1295*1304), celebrated as a generous patron 
of science and literature and as a great pliilanthropist, 
there flourished the great historian Rashiduddin Faziuliah, 
author of the Jami' ut t<avmkk (compendium of hinories!). 
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He was a rare prodigy, bang historian, statesman, physi- 
dan, patron of arts, bibliophil and a public benefactor. 
His undoubted merits soon brought liitn into prominence 
and GhaxSa Khan appointed liim lits prime minister, llis 
teUers ‘are, iiosvcvcr, more immediately suited to our 
purpose, because in one of ihcm sve arc told of liis liaving 
been deputed to India to bring such drags and spices as 
Were not obtainable in Iran.” Fosirtcen yean after the 
death of Gliaz^ Khan, RashidudcUn was cieecuted in 1318 
on the false charge, trumped up against him by the 
malevolent courrien, of Ids liaving attempted to poison 
the king. 

His oonicmporary FakUruddin Ibraliim Hamdani, belter 
tnosm by his pen-name ‘Iraqi, happened to join a group 
of dervishes and come over to India v^hcrc be bec.iinc the 
disdplc of Shaikh Eahauddin Zakarija of Midtan. This 
saint svas so pleased with ‘Iraqi s poetical ahiliiies that J c 
bestowed on lum the hand of his daughter in marriage, 
and after 25 years named liim his successor. TIic nomina- 
tion was however disputed by the other dervishes, and 
‘Iraqi thereupon left India for Mecca and Medina. He 
died in 1289,*^ 

The celebrated poet Hafiz (died 1 393 ? ), unrivalled in 
his lyrical raptures, bore excessive love for his city Shiraz, 
which in his poems he prefers to the heavenly itgions. 
He respectfully declined the invitation of Sultan Gayathuddia 
bin Iskander of Bengal, but, accepting that of Sultan 
Afuhamciadjhah BShmani of South India, he made prepara- 
tions to leave home. But the first sight of the sea filled 
him with such trepidation that he apologized to the monarch 
and returned to his dty. Had Hafiz been less immoderate 
in his local patriotism and more inclined to ttavd like 
his predecessor Sa‘di, this mghtingale of Shu^ would have 
rejoiced to find in Indian orchards buds and blossoms of 
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variegated lmc» and perfumes, to whIcJi lie would liavc 
poured fcinh li» heart in profuse strains of uapremeditated 
an. In llafiz is lost the rare chance of establUWng an 
Indo- Iranian contact, svliich svouJd have been fiigidy oteem- 
ed hj' both countries and svliich would have immortalized 
their age-long connection in imperishable terse. 

Taimur in spite of lib atrocities liad a soft comer in 
his heart for artists and scliolars. He patronized the great 
PcrtLm man of Ictten Al JlruzEb^i, svho compiled the 
monumental ilictionaiy Qamus (oceanj, and is said to liavc 
spent five )-cart of his life in Indix He died in 1414.** 

ShHIirutii, son of Taimur, has been unanimously eulogiz- 
ed by historians as a generous patron of literature. One of 
Ills proteges was Kamaluddia ‘Abdur razzaq Samarqandl 
1413-1482, the author of the great historical work Afa//a‘ 
as sadain fdasvn of tlic hvo auspidous planets), lie was 
founil to be so capable tliat at the early age of 29 he was 
clioscn by Sh^mikh to lead a spcdal mission to the Indi-m 
king of VijajTiagar, where he stayed for tluce years, and 
of which pbcc he gave a detailed narrative in his Itisfor)’. 

Tlic true Iranian Renaissance in India appeared with 
the .idvcnt of the Mugliab, and Rabar with Ills innate 
sense of culture and refinement, taste and art was its early 
rqircscntativc. One of tlie rulers of Iran during the latter Iialf 
of the 15th century' was Sultan Husain BaiqarS, die brother 
of Bat.ar’s queen and a true patron of letters, whose court 
at Herat was immortalized in tlic literary’ annals of Iran 
by a galaxy of brilliant writers and artists. Iran bad again 
reached its apex of culture in the rdgn of Sultan Husain 
when it was ov’crwhelmcd by’ Isma U Safavi, who started 
the famous Safavi dynasty in 1499. Sultan Husain and 
the literary atmosphere of liis court largely contributed to 
the formation of his lansman Eabar’s culture, and Babar 
now swooped down on Delhi, extinguished tlic reigning 


I-ll 
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liodi d>-nast>’ by defeating and sU>nng the Patlian ling 
Ibrahini, and Inaugurated In 1526 a dj-nasty « filch till 
1707 extended its powtx over the tvlioSe country and 
ceased to exist In reality only in 1857; 

Babar had only four mon: yean to live in India but his 
Ctjually gifted son Humajun imprinted on this country' llic 
stamp of Iranian culture svhich was to endure for genera- 
tions. Defeated by Shcr Sh^, Humayun with his courtiers 
fled to Iran and remained for years in intimate contact 
svith Iranian culture as it existed in the days of Shah 
Tahmasp SaiasT. A wall-painting of the two monarchs in 
the Chihal Sutun (forty pillars) Palace at Isphahan still 
Serves as a reminder to us of that memorable sojourn, 
which in the aimals of Indo-Iianian culture proved as 
fruitful as that of Prince Charles in France after his 
lather’s fall and during the Protenorate of Olis-er Cromwell, 
The literary lights of England, who accompanied Prince 
Charles, were deeply imbued with French ideals, which 
blossomed on English soil after the Rcstorarion of 1660 
into the Drydenian age and heralded the advent of the 
“correct” ami classical period of the 1 8th century. Huiaa- 
ytm's stay in Iran also bestow'ed a definitely Persian 
character on Indian culture, and though be liimscif surs-ived 
his restoration to the thrtme only b>' a few months, the 
seed of Persian mfiucncc bad been cast on cor^cmal soil 
ami -was to yield an abundant harvest in the reigns of 
his successors. It was after Humayun s sojourn in Iran that 
the scholarly interoourse between Iran and India was ac- 
celerated, and >Cortli India distinctly gained by the contact 
as win be seen below. 

The House of Taimur in Iran may be dis-ided into 
three groups:" (1) The hranch that ruled at Samarqand: 
to this branch belonged Taimur’s son Shahnikh, hl» son 
Ulugh and another fiunois son Biisanqar hCizi^ 
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ce!>*bratnl for hli rauntfrencc to pocU, pointer* and calH* 
(2) ’Ilic next brxtxlt lOt criually i!lu«n<n«, iT 
not more, and ruled at Herat: to llil* group belonged 
Sultan Huuln IlojcjarU and bit greot mlniiter Mir ‘Ali Slur 
JsavirJ, who by hi* mvn Uteror^* nvlcavours arul hltlaxith 
pitrnrcigc of men of lettcn irandbrtned f feral into a great 
centre of leamm*; like Ilaglidatt or Conlos'a of the past^ 
Sultan lUiciIti Ilaiqnra proml to- lx* ilic last TJiaun'd 
kin?, ihe House being eslingubliCfl in 1499 bj* Isma'i!, 
the first king of t lie Safawi <i>iiasty. (3j Hut we arc here 
principally Concerned sviih the thinl Timurid brandi led 
by Zahiruddin Mulamnud BaUsr 1483-1530, svhosc name 
« familiar even to Inui,\n *chool-childnm as the founder 
of the Mughsl d>'nasty in India in 152G, 


TAe Geldtn A^t nf iht SlughaU 

IlAnsR, in name and deer! a “lion’', was sixth in descent 
from Taimuf and liad succeeded his failirr ‘Umar Shaikh 
MIr/a in the petty kingdom of Ferghana at the age of 
twelve. He w.a* not only a valiant soldier, but a t)’pical 
kniglu-cnant of the age of chi\alr>'. As Stnnlc)' Lane-I’oolc*’ 
observes, to the daring and restlessness of the nomad Tatan 
he joined the culture and urbonity of the Persians. lEbar 
was a Turk on his father’s side ami a Mongol on h« 
mother’s, and lie could write elegant poems in Turki, 
which was his mother-tongue. His Simotn in the s-amt 
}angu.age has also commanded deserved popularity. Oifletl 
sviih mre strength, courage and resourcefulness, this lion's 
whelp, though beset on all lands by enemies, prosetl equal 
to the occasion. During his early life, svhich reads like a 
mm.wcc, he thrice captured and thrice lost Samarq.and, 
the cipiial of Tnimur. His inveterate foe svas the Uzbek 
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leader Shaibak Khan or Muhammadlthan Sluibani, who 
defeated him in 1510 and deprived liim fotdWy of his 
sislcr Klianzadch Regain, who was compelled to marr>' her 
abductor. But Babar was luckily bcfricndetl by Shah Isina*il 
S-afavi, who defeated and killed Sluiibak Khan and restored 
the persecuted lady to her brother. Tlic savage Slialbak 
KJian met svith a savage end: his body was dismembered 
and the limbs distributed among several cities. In accord- 
ance svith the barbarous custom prcs'alcnt in those days^ 
his skull, set in gold, svas made into a drinking-cup for 
Sli^i Isma'il. It was with the help of the Iranian troops 
•of Shah Isma*il tliat Babar ultimately regained his lost odes. 

But now a diflerenc and far greater scene of adventure 
allured his inmtiablc spirit. Finding North India in a state 
of anarchy, ruled by the incapable and unpopular king, 
Ibraliim Lodi, Babar sdactl the opponuniiy of Ins lifetime, 
mid bursting tluough the Panjab he defeated and slew 
Ibralilm at Panip.at, the memorable field which has often 
•decided the destinies of dynasties. There A-ras however a 
^rcat difTercncc between Babar and the various preceding 
Muslim adventuren like Mahmud GhaTnavi and Muhammad 
Ghori- Such enterprising chicls came to destroy or plunder 
•or slake their fanatic zeal with the blood of non-Muslims 
4 md return witlt untold wealth to their coimtries. Babar 
rather came to conquer, build an empire and settle dowm 
Jn India, identifying the interests of the Mughab tdth 
those of their Indian fellow-countrymen. As Babar was 
assisted by Shah Isma'il Safavi, so too was Humayun pro- 
tected by Shah Tahirtasp, son of Shah Isjna‘i!, w’ben the 
Mughal king was defeated and hunted out of India by the 
Afghan king Sher Shall Sur m 1540; »t tvas also with the 
belp of Iranian troops that Humayun in 1555 regained 
the throne of Delhi from Sikandar Sur. Here was a rare 
instance of a Mughal Indian fatlier and son bring assisted 
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by an Iranian father and son, and the concord so estab- 
lished betsveen the royal dynasties led to progressive cultural 
relations between the t^vo countries and the Increasing 
migration of Iranian scholars to the courts of India. 

But there were other reasons also that could account for 
this migration. With the change of djTmstics there was a 
change of creed in Iran. The Safavis were Shi* as, and the 
Shl‘a faith now became the State-religion, exercising fai^reach- 
Ing effects on the life anti manners and consequently on 
the literature of Iran. The Safavi Ungs were occupied not 
only in the propagation of the Shi‘a faith but in ivarlike 
engagements agiunst the Sunni kingdom of Turkey, which 
left them little time for promotion of artistic and cultural 
punuits. The Safavi rulers were intolerant in religious 
matters; even Sufism was ignored, and such of the Sufi 
poets as tverc not SJii'as found themselves debarred from 
royal favour. This attitude of the government svas detri- 
mental to the spread of Sufism and the progress of poetry. 
Again, the Safavi kings did not appreciate panegyrics, 
which were now addressed to the Imams. Tlie age of poetry 
was over; that of dry, formal and fanatical theologians Iiad 
succeeded, and the glory of Iran seemed to have received 
a temporary set-back. In Iran, as in all autocratic countries, 
it was tlic kings and their policy that dominated the thought, 
religion and consequently the literature of the land. As Prof. 
Browne*'^ observes, it ^vas not lack of talent but lack of 
patronage that made the list of Safavi poets so meagre. 

Hence Irom the beginning of the Safavi dynasty the 
garden of Persian literature slowly began to wither, and 
Jami, who flourished in tlic times of Sultan Husain Baiquara, 
has been considered the last poet of the classical epoch. 
Herat, the great art-centre of the Timurid kings, declined 
jji importance and Iranian poeU^ artists and scholars were 
attr.ictcd to India, considered in those dajs as the land 
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flowing wUli milk and honc)', wlicrc the means of life 
were as abundant as they w-crc cheap. Tlic Indian kings 
in general and t!ie Mughal emperors in partScubr were 
renowned for their munifscni palromagc of men of letters. 
Pantlit Jagannath, for instance, liad onoc paid a very high 
compliment to the Muglial emperor Sltali Jalian l>)' his 
remark “Zlr/ft/iiitarora ja^dtskiL'aiara," tvhich means,' — only 
the lord of Dcllii or the Lord of the world fcan fulfil my 
svishes). Such being the ease, there was no svooder if the 
Iranian binds were increasingly altraacd to a place where 
the necessities and cs'cn the comforts of life were plcntilully 
available. In those days llic aspiration nearest the heart 
of a scholarly Iranian was that he might be able to proceed 
to India (or the betterment of liis prospects. 

From ‘Ali Akbar Sliah^ii book^ two quotations may 
be cited wliich serve to show the los'c that certain Iranian 
poets bore to India, the land of tlicir adoption. The 
Iraimm poet Abu "raib Kalim K^hani, who, according 
to Pro£ Browne,** was poet laureate of Shah Jahati, m-eals 
his admiration for India in the following words: — 

“Tcttca bildshi i dawam guftanash hadin 
Kt hur hi raft as in busfan fashmen tkud": 

(It, i.«, India, can well be called a second paradise, 
for he svho has depaited from this garden lla^ 
alwa)-s repented for it). 

Another poet ‘Ali Quii Salitn shosvs how Iranian scholars 
gained by contact with India; 

dor iTanZnmta sirndn i IthsiL o kamal; 

T5 najdmad sue IdtTtduston /irr.Tta rangia naskud: 

(’There arc no means of acquiring gam or profki- 
cncy in Iran; till the henna plant goes to India it 
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will not display Its (red) txilourj 

The emperor Hmnayun was a valiant soldier but a man 
ol cas>'-going nature, endowed at the same time with 
scholarly tastes, and he used to carry with him a select 
library in his expeditions. The most Important poet in his 
court was a Persian, ^faulana Afuhammad Q&im, who 
tvTOte under the pen-name of Kahi. His court was also 
graced b>' anoUier Iranian, Alir ‘Abdul Lalif Qazwini, who 
was famous for lus scholarship.®’ 

The reign of Akbar in the IS'h century may well be 
considered the golden age of Indo-Iranian contacts as was 
the reign of Naushinvan in the 6th and the age of Haroon 
and Mamun in the -Sth and 9th centuries. According to 
hfaulana SJiibli,®* there sverc 51 Iranian poets who left 
tlieir mother-land and prospered at the court of Akbar. 
According to the historian Badayuni in his Munla^hab at 
tau^ikk (selections of history), quoted by Maul^a Shibli, 
there were in the court of Akbar 167 poets, most of whom 
sang in Persian or claimed Iran as their mother-land. 
Among the famous /^azratnas (nine gems) of Akbar s 
court, Faizi and his gifted brother Abul Fazl were most 
prominent. In the opinion of Prof. M. ‘Abdul Ghani,*’ 
the greatest poet in Indian-Persian literature after Amir 
Khusru was Faizi (1547-1595), who was also a sound 
scholar of Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit. Claud Field™ relates 
that Faizi, assuming a Brahmin’s disguise, studied Sanskrit 
from a learned Pandit, Avho was so completely deceived as 
to bcsto^^' the hand of his daughter in marriage to hb 
disciple. On knowing the truth the Pandit svas about to 
commit suicide, but svas won over b>’ Faizi. In imitation 
of the poem **LaUi aa Majnun' of KizSni Ganjavi, Faizi 
composed in Persian the famous love episode of “A'al Demon* 
(Xab and Damyanii). He also wrote a commentary on tlic 
Qman, using only letters without diacritical points. He was 
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hnnoureti in Akbar# court \vith tlic title of "Makk utk 
shn*eT^* (king of poets), Taiii had also studied medicine 
and svas noted as a f/nJi: phpician (ikiUcd in Greek 
metlical sdcncc). ’Ihc following couplet of Faia in praise 
of the "sati” (the Hindu widosv, voluntirily offering her 
life on her husband's funeral p>Tcj lias cotnc down to us 
from the corridors of time: — 

Misl i Ilijidu -saT iaii dai or^fyi mcidwth Ktrst: 

Siilhtan bar tham* t murdth kar i her parwanih retst.'’ 
(None is so heroic in lo\-e-maktng as the Hindu 
woman; it is not ever)’ moth tliai will immolate 
itself on the burning p>rc). 

By the encouragement and under the patronage of Akbar, 
Sanskrit svas studial In' the Mu3lims> and many Sanskrit 
swrkSp like the Hhagaad Gita, Life vf fCriihrte, Tc^ae^ishtha 
etc, sverc imnstated into Pmian, The bigoted historian 
Badlyuni, to whom Akkir's tolerant polics’ W'as gall and 
wTimiwood, was himself conversant with Sarakrit and he 
completed his translation of tlic Kamajaea in 1589. His 
coatemporarj’ Haji Ibralilm Sarhindi translated the Atkarza^ 
veda into Persian. Tlic Tajak (a work on astronomy^ svas 
translated in tlic reign of Alcbar by MuJcammilkliSn 
Gujarati, svhilc Faizi Iiimsclf was responsible for an abbre- 
riated version of the Mahat/terala as well as of the JLtiarati 
{a svork On roaihcmaucs by Ehaskarachary a of the 1 2th 
century A.ft.).’* 

Fairi’s brother Abul Fail svas still more renowned as 
diplomat, historian and the right-hand man of Akbar. 
Both brothers had liberal views on religion and they un- 
mistakably shaped the religious polic>' of Akbar. Botli 
noble-hearted brothers wtre detested for their tolerance by 
the fanatics of the times, who svith undisguised delight 
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reveUed in tJic early death of Faizi. On that occasion a 
bigot named Fasih rcv’calcd tlic malevolence of his heart 
by composing the following verse:*— 

‘*Faizi i bidin chun tnurd, sal i u'afalash Fasih 
Gvft sagi as jahSn rafieh ha fidl i qabih** 

(UTien the irreligious Faizi died, Fasih remarkwi 
about the year of his death — the dog departed 
from the world in a vile manner). 

The words sagi'OZ jahan raftek ha fial i qahih arc a chrono- 
gram which acoording to the Ahjad system of calculation re- 
veals the date of Faizi’s dcatli in 1004 A.ii. or 1595 a.d. 

Sometimes there was intolerance on the part of the 
writer as tvell as on that of the authorities. Prof BroTvne’’ 
quotes the instance of the Iranian author Sayyad Nurallah 
ibix Sharif al Mar'ashi Shushtari, who came to India where 
he was sentenced to death for his Shi*a opinions, aggres- 
sively expressed in his work "Alojalis el mu^rtinin* (assem- 
blies of believers), 

Abul Fazl’s chef d' oeuvre tvas the famous Akbariiameh., 
part of which is knotm as the “Acen i Akbart," but the 
part has become more tamoia than the whole, VafoTtu- 
nately the style of Abul Fazl is extremely inflated and 
bombastic, and his verbosity and pomp of w’ords arrest 
the progress of the bctvildcred reader. Abul Fazl must 
remain the most glaring instance of turgidity of language 
in Indo-Persian literature. He was engaged in diplomatic 
correspondence with various kings of the world, and such 
svas the awe inspired by his masterly expression that, as 
commonly reported, those kings had a greater dread of 
Abul Fazl’s pen than of his nxastcr’s sword. 

Another gem Irom among the **KaVTatnas” (nine Jewels.) 
of Abkar’s court was ‘Abd ur Rahim KhSnkhinan (son of 
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the general Eehramkhan), famous as patron of cicn of 
letters not only in India but in Iran and even in Turkistaa. 
As patron he can be compared to Mir *AU SWr Xawai, 
the rcno'iraed minister of Iran in the latter half of tlic 
I5fh century. The poet Kausari^^ says about him; 

'*Ke nahuwad dar sakhtmdenan i daufdn 
Kfuuiddr i sakhun juZ ICfiarMdwn:^ 

(Among the aesthetes of the age there was no such 
purchaser of svords as Khaahhanan). 

TTiis liberal-minded Muslim nobleman also patronized 
Gossvarai Tulridasji, the author of the famous JSmacJtarih 
tricnasa. This great Hindi classic, based on the RamajsM 
of \^almild, is regarded as the Bible of North India, and 
it is surprising, though grarifying, to find that it was smitcn 
under Muslim patronage. Like his father, *Abd nr Rahim was 
a military commander, and for his victory over Gigarat, Atbar, 
who always loved him as a brother, honoured him with the 
title of Kliankhanan (lord of lords). Kh^khanlh was himself 
a poet, compering poems in pMsian, Arabic, Turkish, Sans- 
krit and Hindi under the nom de plume of Rahim . His 
incmor)' vrill ever be cherished by Hindus and Muslims as 
a generous patron and promoter of Hindu-Muslim culture. 

Many Persian poets and scholars flourished in the court 
of Akbar, but a reference could be made only to a few 
of them. The poet 'Urfi (died 1590), who hailed from 
Shiraz, was a highly conedted man. He once observed 
that the reason why Sa'di was proud of Shiraz must have 
been that he had the prescience that Shiraz w’ould in future 
give birth to him (‘Urfi) ! By reason of his presumptuous and 
carping nature he could not get on w iih any one. He wrote 
odes and qsstdas of high quality. The Iranian Muhammad 
Husain Naziri (died 1612), hearing the fame of Khankhanah, 
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J.Ad come over from Xulupur m Imn lo Agra, but luul 
made Alimrciabad hb permanm: home. Ilis style was 
simple, and In sweetness and beauty he is considered the 
Qpr.i (the great pcct of Iran of llic lOtfi centur)) of his age. 

Another Iranian, Mulla Zulmri of Tursliia fdied 1615) 
also arrisTtl from Khor^sSn to India, sctiletl in Ahmednacar 
and rose to be the poet laureate of the kingdom. lie res* 
pcctfuUy declined die Khankhanan's intTmiion to come and 
Settle in Agra. He uTotc an introduction mimed “Sch nasr ' 
(three prose cssaji) to a collection of pixmis entitled Xaties 
fncsv fruit) !;>• Icing Ihraliim ‘Adibhali of Uijapur. Prof. 
M. ‘Abdul Ghani, in the appendix to his work” referred 
to abosc, Im quoted the whole introduction in t.xifn30 from 
ss'hicli it appears tltat Zulturt in verbority and pontpothy 
of language could throw cs'tn Abul Tail into the shade. 
Zulmri disphyed great skill in flattering his king. He pos* 
scccd remarkable dcscripfiv'c poss-ers and rare itnaginatisie 
capacity, though his tnflatetl style nukes it diflicult for the 
tcatler to appreciate liim at his true worth. As Prof. Gluni 
olrtcrs'cs, 'Urfi sstss great in thought, Zuhuri in description 
but Naziri AhmcdHl^i in both. A poet of liberal views 
and Sufi tendencies, named GhazHli, being persecuted in 
Iran, came to the Deccan and thence migrated in the 
times of Akl>ar to the imperial capital, where he s^.as ap 
pointed poet laureate, whiclt post he liclcl till 1572,’* 
Drof. S.ty^'ad ‘Abdul \^’AIIhab Bukhari’* records th.st in 
Akbar’s court there flourished a Hindu poet. Raja Manohar, 
-who achieved such remarkable success by his poetry-, tliat 
it was sent to Iran, where it was eulogjrcd /or its elegance. 
Tims the court of Akbar, the cnlightcnc<l and sympathetic 
monardi, provwl to be the centre not only of Indo-Iranian 
but also of Ilindu-Muslim cultural hamony. 

The progress of Persian Jn the South of India was not 
far behind its prevalence in the North, for the South also 
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could boast of great patrons of learning and art, and was 
as proi^ to hate eminent scholars and poets as it was to 
have distinguished generals in its ararts. Sultan Ibiahtm 
‘Adilshah of Bijapur was Hinsclf a scholar and a poet, 
and, as mentioned prrv'iously, a patron of MuUa Zuhuii 
Tarshizi of Irarj. Under the Qutbshahis of Golconda there 
floniishcd a romantic Hindu poet, l^hmi ShaCq 

of AurangilSd. He also «Tolc a prose ^TO^k, the Gul i 
raniS (charming flower), dealing with the iises of Indian 
poets of Persian origin, and another, describing Persian poets 
who had settled down in India. The Nawab 'W'aEjih I of 
Madias was patron of letters and in his court at Arcot 
flourished the Hindu author, IHla Maklhanlal (18th 
esentuT)'), svho wrote under the pen name of ‘ Khirad” and 
won renown particularly as an Ingenious writer of chrono- 
grams. Maharaja Anandx^, the ruler of \’ijaynagraDi in the 
Aladras Statq. sva* himself a dlsungnishcd scholar and 
tamaus for his patrocj^ of learning. “The greatest lexicon, 
of the Persian language so far compiled” svas proditecd 
in his reign by Muliammad Eadshah, and appropriately 
named Farhang i Ar.andicj, to commemDrate the name of his 
royal patron.” It will thus be seen that scholars and rulers 
of the South, both Hindu and Muslim, were almost as 
enthusiastic as their Xorthem confines in their devotion to 
Persian, the language of culture, whidi, in the words of Stanley' 
l.ane-Poo!c^* had risen to be the Latin of Central Asia. 

VI 

The Age of the hfughsls — Royally and Commonalty 

liuiN Is a country tjf which llw people are devoted lovers 
of song and poetry as if bom under a ihjTaing planet. As 
Sir R. P. Masani observes,” an Iranian Is bom with a 
song DO his lips, and be lisps in numbers for the aumbeis 
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•come* Ribar and his dtsccndanis had inherited tiiis Icgac)', 
and in iljc midst of ihrir campaigns and heavj* adminisim- 
lis*c ssofk found time to induige in die poetic vein. Being 
poets tlicmselves they svere quite competent to judge ihc 
-ivorth of die numerous poets tint flourished at their courts, 
A few instances from their poems may be cited largely 
from ‘AU Akbar Shaliabi’s book.*’ Babar, w{io wrote his 
memories in Turkiili prose, could cornpewe graccTul poems 
in Persian, and the following verse ncs'eah the epicurean 
aide of his nature: 

‘'AViTBi 0 vathahof o mat o dillari hkushasl; 

IJahar l>a atih kooik ke ^am du harah tutxi;" 

(TIic new jear day, the spring season, wine and the 
beloved arc all pleasant: oh Bahar, indulge in enjoy- 
ment, for the svDrld will not appear again), 

Babar had a s^'cakncsi for the good things of life, includ- 
.ing the forbidden juice of the grape, and cherished a great 
liking for fruits of all climes and times. The mango, wliich 
•can claim to be called the tutional fruit of India, svas 
particular!}' favoured the Muglials sriio called it the 
J’akhr uth th/imar and ashiaf uth thamar (the glorj' of fruits 
and the noblest of fruits). Wlicn in India Babar tasted Uic 
anango, the queen of fruits, Ids delight knew no bounds 
-and found expression in the Iblloiving vcisc: 

v.Asf i omhth thun gu jatn Ke eftun ait ? 

Kt aZ tashk t sharahash shahad Khun ast: 

Ze nam i oo f/tan giiatn lazzat t gaud 
Zohan ba K^m o lab ba lab ikatcad band' 

(How can I eulogize the merit of the mango ? Out 
of jcalousj’ for its juice even honc>’ is transfornicd 
.into blood. IV'hcn b>' the vers’ name of the mango 
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I teaJise the savttur of sugarcandy, my tongue sticks 
to my palate and lip to lipO 

Huraayun xvas valiant like lus lather, but was also 
cluvalrous, generous to a fault and a bibliophil. He also 
occasionally composed verses, his poems abounding in 
metaphors and subtle conceits. NVhen defeated by Shcr 
Shah Sur, the unfortunate king composed the following 
extempore couplet: 

‘Dor makidan lijl i ladbir i mard lajiir rMst; 

Laik cAiat sdZdnt ke dor pisim i qtnnat shir neest'"? 

(the child of my endeavour is by no means at fault 
in sucking the breast of destiny; but svhat is to be 
done svhen there is no milk in that breast?) 

Wine was the banc of Babar’ s house and in the foUmv- 
ing verses Akbar half-humorously besvails his attachment 
to the bottle: 

^tfflri bang TUtmi khuram /nai arted, 

Sian {hang nami Zanam -mn dreed: 

Durhinek Ze iui maiJdnuhSn 
Peivicneh i mai ba Zar kJiaridam; 

Wa aknan Za khumSr sot gadnam; 

Zar dddant a dard i tar khartdam:** 

(I do not amsume bhang but bring me wine: I do 
not play on the harp but bring me the flute. 
Yesternight wth my gold I bought a measure o{ 
wine &om the winc-scUen. Now as the result ol 
intoxication my head is heasy: thus hare 1 spent 
my gold and bought a headache!) 

It is astonishing that though Akbar couid neither read 
nor write, he could appreciate and cs'cn compose poetry. 
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Here iJ a Tuia'i (quatrain) of Akbar quoted from W'aliid 
Mjamdaram’i rcccnily published wrk.'’ 

<'2r I !>un(h hhamidrh fTuhtam, ck<h Ivns^n ? 

A*fli rah ba masjid nai kanithtam, (heh kunam ? 

/Cat dar laf i kafj tta Sfusalrian jaja’n, 

AVi fajiiif i du^h M hihishtamf ekeh luram ?" 

(my l»ack is bent ssnth the load of sins: svliat am 
I to do? I can go uriiher to mosque nor cljurch: 
svhat am I do? I cannot associate either with un- 
beUcs'crs or Muslims, nor am I fjt for hell or 
heaven: svliat am I to do ?) 

But among die Mughal royalty there svas no greater 
dcNDtcc of Dionysus than Jaliangir, whose drunken bouts 
svcrc sometimes inspired by los’c and sometimes enlivened 
by his literary and aesthetic tastes. Though tlirough excess- 
ive attachment to the wine-cup Jaliangir had degenerated 
subsequently into a rai faintart, it w'as still the same foiv 
bidden luxury tliat often stirred his fancy to ^lo^^•cr into 
poctrj'. His Iranian queen Noor Jalian, celebrated alike for 
her beauty and intelligence, once happened to remark: 
**Itilal i 'jd tar auj i falak htat-aida ihstd" (die crescent, 
announcing the liamaZan *Id festival, is manifested on tlic 
liigh skies): but the prince of topers, who svas dreaming 
of notliing but wine, observed: “KUid i maikadtk gum 
gashteh bud, patda shad:" (it is rather the ke>' of the tavern, 
ivhicli had been lost but is now recovered). 

During the numerous poetic tussles between Jahangir and 
Noor Jahan, recorded in our literary annals, Jahangir once 
revealed the intensity of his passion in the follosving couplet 

*'Bulbul ke na'ra kunam dord i sat dehamj 

ParKanek am kt suZam o dam bar naySaatam;** 
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(I am not a nightingale to ihrick out my feelings 
and cause headache to otltcis: I am rather a moth 
to consume m)telf without a breath of complaint). 

But Koor Jalian went one better in her clcs’cr reply: 

“Pant antk man na^am f.t la ^ak shu Itft Jen dtham, 
Sliama^am hf shab baau^m p dam bar mJvaawam.* 

(I am not a moth to (ling away my life over a 
flasti; I am rather a candle to bum tlirough the 
night without a murmur of regret). 

Jaliangir once praised the beauty of Afoor Jahon’s eyes 
in tljc couplet;*’ 

“Tfl mait i haJrk i hums, hafamia in du nargis ta 
Kt barkkiZand aZ khab o nigek darand majlts re:'’ 

{you arc intoxicated with tlie wine of your beauty: 

Older your naiclssus-lftc eyes to awaken front sleep 
and keep svatch over the assembly). 

Koor Jalian in her astute reply asked Iiim rather to 
beware of the mischievous cficcts of feminine glances; 

”Makun bidar at saqt ze khab i nlz nargis ra, 

Ke badmastand o barham miZanand filhal majlis ra: 

(oh cup-bearer, refrain Irom avi^ciung my narcis- 
sus-likc eyes from their amorous dream, for they 
are intoxicated and uith their bewitchment will 
instantly plunge the assembly into tumultuous dis- 
order). 

Once on seemg a bent old mao Jahangir seriously 
posed the question : ''Chera kham gashtth mi gardand piran i 
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Jahln didth f' ^vJiy do the experienced old people go 
aljout uhh curvetl bacLt?). Noor J.-Jian's reply x^'as as 
tiioughtfu) a» it w.TS poetic: *'J)a Zir } khak mijujajsd aiySm 
i jatLar.i r&'' (because lhc>' seek in the dust ihclr departed 
joutli.) 

Sliah Jakm, the builder /flr ixfdlfnff, ss-as nbo a great 
patron of poets and artists. Once a Turkish king scornfully 
inquired of him why he should call himself Sliah Jahan, 
whidi literally meant “king of the svorld’*, tvhen lus 
sovereignty was in fact confined only to India. Thereupon 
the Iranian poet Abu 'Hllib Kalim recited the following 
ingenious couplet: 

“I find 0 Jahsn Ze rui 'edad than beralar ett, 
liar via Khiicb i Shah i Johan ion muqanar os/c” 

(since according to the Abjad mode of computation 
the value of the wonls TUnd* and ‘Jaliiin’ is the 
same, the king of India is justified in assuming the 
title Sliali i Jahan or king of tiic svorld).** 

Tlic /poetic gift in Muglial royalty tvas not confined 
only to the siemcr sex, for even princesses were occasionally 
found to bum incense to the Muse. Jahanara Padshali 
Begam, the daughter of Sliaii Jahan, svas a model of modcsiy 
and filLal devotion, and svith characteristic sclf-dTaccmcnt she 
left to posterity tlic following touching verse to be inscribed 
on her grave: 

Bar maZSr { ma ghariian nih (htraghi, neh gult, 

Htk /rtf i parwanak suZod, nrh sadai bulbuli:” 

(on the gras’c of meek people like ouixclves, neither 
lamps arc lit nor ftowers ofTcred; neither docs the 
motii bum its svings, nor docs the wail of the 
nightingale tingle in that locality.) 


L-J2 
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Jalianaru was a princess of Sufistic tendencies and her 
grave can slUl Ijc seen m Delhi near that of the fainoui 
saint Nittmucldin Anlia, the preceptor of Klmaru. 

The poetic getiins of the House of Babar ultimately 
cfilorcsccti in a jsoettss of rare merit anti cliarm, wIkkc 
poems arc famous for the delicacy of their sentiments and 
the elegance of their expression. Site ss-as Zaibunnissa, the 
daughter of Aurangzebe 1^ his first srife, the Iranian 
princess Dilarii Banu (also knosm as Dilras Banu and Rabi a 
ad Durani), who is buried in Aunmgabatl, under a tomb 
popularly known as J^iii fa m/ijlmra . Zaibunnissli profited 
by the education that she received mulcr the tutoress 
llafiza Mariam of Nishapur, herself an Iranian, Many low 
romances, as false as they arc fascinating, have Iwcn svo\en 
round the name of Urn gentle princess of a retiring dis- 
position : they are all discredited by’ Sir Jadtmath Sailtar,** 
x'ho reminds us tliat no mention of her love-intrigue srith 
‘AqiUdian or, of all persons, trith Shivaji, the acknoH-lcdgcd 
champion of Hinduism and her fjthcr’s sw’om foe, or tritli 
any otlicr person, is made in any W’ork of Aurangrebe's 
reign or even for a century after iiis death. The gossipy 
historian KhafikliSn is silent about the love-afTau’s of 
Zaiburmissa, which, as J. Sarkar observes, are a ficutrous 
growth of the Iftth cxntuty and the OTat/OTi of Urdu 
romancers, probably of Lucknow. 21mbunnissa had fallen a 
ricliro to Aurangzebe's fury’, being imprisoned in 1G81 for 
her alleged complicity witli her brother Prince Afcbar, who 
had revolted against Ins father. But under die eoai 
/Ime of ‘‘Makhfi*’ (concealed) tins nightingale poured 
forth her sorroiv-ladcn spirit in song, and the sJe/tder voJtane 
of the Diwan i Maihji occupies an honoured niche m tlie 
temple of Indo-Petsian literature, A few instances indicative 
of her abilities in composing extemporaneous verses nay 
here be cited. 
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Once Aurangzebc desired a maid-servant, to awaken him 
at cockcro^v in early morning. Unfortunately that night the 
cock crew early by several hours, and the maid, implidlly 
following the royal instructions, awakened the emperor, 
who, realizing the situation, fleiv into a rage and exclaimed; 
“Sar fauridan lazam ast” (her head should be cut ofT). 
But 21aibunnissa befriended the petrified maid and mollified 
her sire's wrath by the couplet; 

Sar buridan teZam ast an rnargh i hihingam ta; 

In paripaikar ckek danad waqt i suhk o ra?" 

(better cut off the head of that unpunctual hind, 
for how is this fairy'-faced maid to loiow the time 
of rooming or evening ? ) 

Once'^ a maid-serv'ant of Zaibunnissa happened to drop 
a valuable mirror which svas broken to pieces. She 
approached the princess vvith tears and confessed her fault 
in a poetic line: ‘*Az qaia aaineh t Chini shtkasl:” (by 
ill-luck the Chinese mirror has been broken), but the 
forgiving princess soothed the sorrowful girl with a suitable 
rhyming verse: “Kkoob shud, ashab i khudbini skikast:’^ 
(rvell and good, for the means of vanity are dcsiioyed). 
Once an over-bold poet addressed the princess in the 
rollowing lines: 

“Bulbul I ruyal skawam gar dar chaman binam Iuto, 

Man sfiaivam parwanch gar dar anjiman binam lura: 
Khudnumai mihmi, at shama‘ i mahjil, khoob neest, 

Alan Itami khaham k< dor yak pairahan birucm tura-'” 

(if I were to see you in a garden, I would become 
a nightingale for y'our rosy face : if 1 were to behold 
you in an assembly, I svould flutter round you like 
a moth. Oh light of the assembly, it is improper 
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to slww yourself ofT before all : I only wish I may 
obscr\‘c you in dishabille, clad in one vesture). 

Tlic virgin modesty of ’Zaibunnissa was offended and 
she punished I he presumption of the poet by composing 
the following beautiful lines: 

“Bulbul aZ gul liugZarad gar dar (human blnad ma/5, 
Buipuroiti Kai hunud gar Bdrhaman blnad mara? 

Dat zulhan maUJi shudam manarA i lu dar targ i gul. 

Mad i dldan har k( dcrad dar zuKhan blnad naia: 

(the nightingale should rather leave the rose if he 
were to see me in the garden; how srould the 
Brahmin woisliip the idol If he W'crc to cast his 
eye upon me? I have concealed myself in svords 
like the perfume in the rose-petals. He svho wishes 
to see me may belter find me in ray verses). 

Tlic play on her nom de flume Makldi (concealed) in 
the third line will be immediately apparent to the Persian 
reader. 

With true SuSsdc abandon Zaibunnlrsa says in one of 
her gkaZalz (odes) in the JDi’toa?! t Mekhft: 

“Kui ‘ishgazt ba r^oos salam azt inja. 

Sad (bun Mahmud ba har guzhth ghutamazt inja: 

Baieh dar hash ke dar In haZmgeh i liddtuhkhiz 
Harchek juZ badeh luwad jumleh fiaramazt tnja: 

Zehr i gbam mzh inn o lab ba skzkajai makuzbd, 

Ke zhihajat za alam zktvcth i %nasi inja*: 

(here is the lane of love: peace be here to its 
reputation : a hundred sultans like Mahmud 
Ghaanasi will be found knocking about like slaves 
in every comer of it. . . . 
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Enjoy vine, for in tills convitTRl but perilous 
comp:iny, c\xr)ilung satr tWnc is Uiboocd. Sis-allow 
the poison cf grief, but open not the lips of coin- 
plnint, for compbining about pain is the custom 
only of the uninltiate popuhcc. 

To return from royalty to commonalty, rcTcnmcc may 
be made to brilliant Iranian poets like the poet laureate 
Wulla ZiS Gilani, ilic poet laureate TSlib Amuli and 
Muhammad Sufi Mazandarani, who graced the court of 
Jaliangir, yicntlon may also be made of the Iranians Abu 
Taltb Kalim Kasluni and A1 Haj Muliammad Jiln Qudsi 
Masliadi, svho both roa; to be poets laureate in the court 
of Shah Jahan. Another poet who graced the court of the 
same monanJi WJ hfulla 'Ali Reza, who bore the pen-name 
of Tajalli and liallal from Shiraz, Shah Jahan ss-as a stem 
iconoclast and destroyer of Hindu temples, and he is said to 
liavc dcmoHslied 76 temples in Ilcnarcs alone.*’ Yet his 
fanaticism was fitful, not deliberate and systematic like tliat 
of Aurangzebc. It is one of the paradoxes of history' tliat 
this same fanatic Shah Jahan was also interested in Hindu 
literature, patronizing the translation of Sanskrit classics 
when lie svaa in the mood to do *o. He ss’as, for instance, 
the friend and patron of Kavjndra Sarasv’ati, the eminent 
scliolar, poet and yogi of the limes, and the preceptor of 
Prince Dam Shikuh, who in a Sanskrit letter addressed to 
his guru compares him to Shankar^liarya,” By ordcis of 
Shah Jalian the Pralodhthay.drodoja svas translated into 
Persian by Munshi Banvali Das, the Ramajena was rendered 
into Penian by Ibn Har Karan, and by’ tlic royal order 
*Abd ur rashid translated a Sanskrit ssork on algebra into 
Persian. In the reign of the same emperor the Iranian 
author Amin Qazwini svTOtc a historical tvork, tlie PSdskaff 
nSme^. Tlie court of Sliah Jahan t«u also graced by a great 
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Hindu poet, Clwndrablun, who wrote under ilic pai-namc 
of Bralunan, and \va3 fortunate enough to be favouml even 
bj* Auratigrcbc.*'* Even Saib Ispbaliani (di«l 1670), the 
greatest Persian poet between Jami and QJSru, was attracted 
to India for a short period by the liberal jiatronagc of the 
Mughal court Prof. Browne^ refers to Jlir Abul Qasaa 
rindariski (died 1640), who came to India and was drawn 
into the circle of the disciples of the Iranian Zarathmlitrian 
rnyslic Azar KalwSn of Patna, tluough whom he iinbibed 
an eclectic knos\ ledge of Zarathushtrianism, Hinduism and 
Buddhism. In the reign of Sliali Jaiian the scliol.-irroldicr 
SajTad AbdulElithan Bahadur Hniz Jang during Ids tx- 
pediiion against came across a bulky Sanskrit work 

on vctcrinaiy- science, named Seloleri, wliich was translated 
b)' Idm into Persian.*' As obsened prcs'iously, Uic s-ame 
work lusd been translated from Sanskrit as early as 1381. 

Poetry is the glory of Persian literature both in Iran 
and India, but It naturally could not monopolize all the 
literary activities during the Mughal regime. Arnong the 
Iranian historians who came to India during the Mughal 
dominaiion mention may be made of Khwandmir 1475-1535, 
grandson of another great historian Mirkhts-and, the author 
of “Jlauza! us Safa” (garden of purilyj. ^Vcaricd with the 
restless political condition of Iran, Khsvandiair came over 
to India in the court of Babar and died m Humayun’s 
camp during tliat emperor s invasion of Gn arat, Khwand- 
mir s greatest historical \stirk is the Habtb us stn (friend 
of biographies). 

Among the numerous historians in Indo-Penlan literature, 
besides Abul Fazl, already referred to, Mulla ‘Abdul QTdir 
Badaj’um and Ferishu are most prominent Muhammad Qasim 
Ferishta w'as an Iranian bom m 1570 at Astrabad near 
the Caspian Sea, but at the age of 12 he migrated with 
his father to India and settled at Ahmednagar and Utterly 
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at Bijapur. He named Jiis famous lustorical tvork the 
Gulshan i IbraJiimi (Garden of Ibrahim) from tiic name of 
Sultan Ibrahim ‘Adilshah of Bijapur. This lustorical work 
is full of poetry and is couched in a verbose style which 
detracts from its historical merit. The same liigh* sounding 
flowery style can also be seen in other works of the age, 
for instance, the Waqajei (Incidents) of Na‘matkh3n *A31i, 
in the Af/nato^r (Fancy Fair) of *IradatkHHn and the 
Ruqa al (Letters) of Bcdil. It is note\vorthy that this high- 
flown and bloated style is conspicuous by its absence in 
writers of the royal family like Gulbadan Begam (daughter 
of Bab.ar and authoress of the Humayun ■mmek)t Salima 
Sultana (the Persian poetess and niece of Huina>nm), 
Jaliangir, Dara Shikuh, Aurangzebe, Jah^ara Padshah 
Begum and Zaibunnissa, 

The firm hold of the Persian language on the Indian 
mind is best seen in the very' extensive scale on svhich 
Persian lexicography flourished in India right down to 
modem times, and according to Prof. Sa*id Nafisi’^ 90 
out of 1 00 Persian lexicons in the world will be found to 
be compiled in India, The tame professor cites the illustra- 
tion of a lexicon, named Asaf al lugliatt started by a 
scholar of Deccan Haidarabad, u'ho has occupied 16 
Volumes though he is still in the midst of the letter “Te” 
(the fourth letter of the alphabet); by the time the work 
nears completion, we may well expect him to reach the 
50 th volume even on the most modest computation. 

The Mughal age may well be considered the golden age 
of Persian literature in India. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries there was an incessant flow of poets and scholan 
from Iran to India. The establishment of the SaJavi rule 
in Iran preceded that of the Mughal suzerainty in India 
only by about a quarter of a century. TIic Safevi regime 
was not fertile in great poetry : the rulers were intolerant. 
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and such of the Sufis and poets as were not Shi as found 
themselves debarred from royal favour. This attitude was 
detrimental both to the spread of Sufism and the progress 
of poetry'. As a result of this discouragement several well- 
known Persian poets emigrated to India, being further 
attracted thither by the lavish patronage extended to them 
in Muslim courts both in North and South India. The 
Safavi age could not boast of a single great poet, who 
could confidently be ranked among the inastcB. Idtcrary 
history may have its slumps, but in this case it was not 
lack of genius but of court patronage that ivas mainly 
responsible for this doleful infertility. Tlie Safavi age, 
though not«vorthy in arts, is the age of stagnation in 
literature, while the same period represents Perrian litera- 
ture at its highest in India; and without fear of exaggei^ 
ation it may be airirmcd tliat in the duration bctsvccn 
the cntiironcment of Babar and the death of 

Aurangzebe there were greater writers of Persian in 
India— the country of its adoption — than in Iran, the 
land of its nativity. 

But tlwugh Tarsisn was thus destined to play a cons- 
picuous role in India, it svas after all an alien tongue and 
could not therefore expect to assert its domination on a 
foreign soil for all time. Language may flourish extensively 
on a different soil though not with the natural freedom 
and unaffected case that it manifests in the land of its 
binh. Language thrives best on the soil of us birth, but 
loses its original taste and relish svhen transplanted in a 
foreign country. Like an exotic introduced from abroad it 
may imdcr favourable circumstances reveal its vitality but 
only at the cost of its spirit, its colour and its genuine 
flavour. The Hellenistic age of Greek literature, which 
continued with Alexandria as its chief centre for nearly 
three centuries after the deatli of Alexander the Great in 
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323 It c,, made a substantial contribution to philosophy, 
art and culture, and yet it never could recapture the first 
fine careless rapture, characteristic of the Pericican age of the 
5th centur>' n.c. in the motJicrland. The Alcrandrian school 
of Greek poets revealed the same excessive display of 
learnmg, artificiality of expression and elaboration of fonu 
as was displayed by Indo*PcrsIan writers. Prof. Browne’^ 
complains tliat the Persian used in India does not command 
the characteristic sas'our of Iran. Hie Persian language 
svas Once simple and purr, but it became artificial, elabo- 
rate and turgid after the Mongol conquest of Iran in the 
13th century' and continued such during the Safavi rt^ime. 
In the first Italf of the 16 th century tliose artificial florid 
WTiters passed svith Babar into India, and became models 
to the Indians svho were themselves prone to be tmgid 
and bomb'Lstic, This is the chief reason why good and 
cliastc Persian has very rarely been produced or admired 
in India, where, as Prof. Erosvne’'* olRcrvcs, we come across 
“Baboo Persian”, svhich in its shortcomings is very similar 
to “Baboo English”, used by the half-educated natives 
of India. 

At last the importance of the Persian language began 
to decline in India, In fact it had never been the language 
of the masses but had been confined to royal courts and 
upper class Muslims and Hindus, who learnt it for profes- 
sional and cultural purposes.” Persian in India laboured 
under two disadvantages: it was circtanscribcd within royal 
courts, and it lacked vital contacts with the land of its 
birth. Its influence in India, powerful (hough it was, 
could not therefore be permanent. The lour de force display- 
ed by an individual or a people may evoke admiration, 
but cannot, unless it be perfectly natural or imtinctivc, 
command popular recognition for all time. Long-continued 
imitation or adoption of a foreign language, however 
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wcll-do'dopcd or distinguished, at the expense of tlic 
mother-tongue or national language, Is neitlicr possible nor 
desirable, 'flic Indians svcrc notv beginning to realize the 
awlttvaidncss of tvriting in one language and spcaldng in 
another. Gradually but inevitably Urdu came into its otm 
as Pcisian began to wane. It still however be remembered 
tliat Urdu owes to Pcrsi.m practically c\'cry thing except 
its birth. Tlic Mughal power tvas now rapidly disintegnu- 
ing, and the later Mugltal rulen could not evince the 
same enthusiasm for literature nor afford to extend the 
Same patronage to men of letters as their predecessors had 
done. Tliis must account for the fall in numbers of poets 
then migrating from Inm to India. The British were 
becoming masters of India, and their substitution of 
Urdu for Persian as the court and official language of 
the country in 1835 tended still further to cut off India 
from the liicrarj' currents of modem Persia. At last w‘hcn 
the suzerainty of India passed into British hands, esen 
Urdu was replaced by English as the language of culture 
and enlightenment, and the emtp dt groee was finally 
delivered on Perrian dominance in India, 

The fete of the Persian language in India in the 19th 
century beats a striking resemblance to that of English at 
the present day. Persian svas gradually eclipsed by Urdu, 
which had derived much of its power and charm from 
the language it was replacing. English also during its 
domination for a century and a half poueriully influenced 
the Indian languages, but after Indian independence was 
achieved it was time for it to step aside and yield ibe 
place of prominence to the regional languages and above 
all to Hindi, tlie national language of Free Indix 
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VII 

TA/ DiJfjuc. of Suf.tm in IrJia 

I'fio'f lm£:wssc and JlteratHfc pisj oa to Kipticism. 
A JcpAratf volume Mould 1^ ncalcil to describe tl.c influ* 
OKc of Iil.-5Tn on Iniila, but tl Moubl Ik irrelevant to 
ttnbark upon the subject, /or lhi» book dealt only ttUh 
Indo-Innian contact!, ami IsUni it not an Iranian but 
an Arabian religion. But tliough mc arc precluded from 
writing on Itlam, we can still dwell on the mt-sticism of 
lilam am! Zaratltujhtrianrrm, uhlcb flou'crcd largely on 
Iranian soil arwl bore the name of Sufitm. Sufi mysticism 
lias l>cen rightly rcgardcit the supreme mani/cstaiion of the 
Iranian mintl in the spiritual sphere. The glory of Iran 
lies in iw literature, particularly in its jwctrj’, and the vast 
majority of its i>oct5 liavc been inspired by this Sufi mystic 
fervour, Tlie Iranians lave always Isccn an easygoing 
proplc, /one! of tvinc ami tJjc good things of life, suscepti- 
ble to love and beauty, and it is not to be tNtmdcrcd at 
if their clccp*ic.itcd spiritual yc-tming found expression in 
exotic and Bacchanalian imagery as it did in Sufistic poetry. 
Tills convention prevailed to such an extent tiat the fashion 
bcfuimc fairly universal, nnecting the bulk ofrersLan poetry, 
till it gradually began to decline from the ICth century. 

llic Sufi poet (and very often the poet was a Suli or 
aspirctl to be one) usially fancictl liimscif to Ixj the *Mhiq 
(lover) of the jflBffm (Divine Beloved). Sufistic poetry is pre- 
sented in a symbolic garb, dirinc inspiration bang conceived 
as miti (wine), the monastery svbich inculcates the divine 
mysteries as the maikkanth (w.’ine-shop), the Sufi preceptor 
as the Pir i Mughan (keeper of the M-ine-shop), tlic state 
of Kal (ecstasy) induced by the wine as the masti (intoxica- 
tion), and the aspirant to the wasl ui uviui (union of unions 
or divine union) as the rind (rake). Persian poetic literature 
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has been saturafecJ wilh this mystic spirit wWcii culminated 
in the rapturous ghitZaU (odes) of Hafiz, wliich liavc ihriUed 
his numerous readers to the core as fesv other poems have 
done. Urdu and Indo-Pcnian poetry, being an cclto of the 
poetry of Persia, will be Ibund to be permeated with the 
same erotic and Bacclianalian spirit from Amir Khusm 
downwards. Sufism bears a close resemblance to the 
Vaishnm'a Bhahti cult of India, svlfidi lias also found 
Cxprasion in c-Ntrcmcly sensuous and erotic lyrics, for ins' 
tance, in the Vaishpava l>Tics of Bengal and of Gujarat, 
tcprcscntcd prominently in the Gujarati poet Dayaram in 
the first half of the ISth century. Sufism lias succeeded 
in mellowing down the stem character of Islam and present- 
ing that faith in its highest and most spiritual form. 

Among the various influences that went to mould the 
Sufislic creed, Uvo Indian forces only can be appropriately 
considered here, the Vcdaniic and the Buddliistic. There 
has always been a marked resemblance bcDvecn the mystical 
forms of approach to God of various nations, and the 
close similarity of the Sufi and Vcdantic systems need not 
therefore come as a surprise. Both believed in monism and 
pantlicism, in the illusory nature of all except the One 
Reality, in tlic theory that the soul is divine, being the 
eternal presence of God in. man, and finally in the yearning 
of the finite soul for the Infinite. In fffactlce both systems 
emphasized devotion, resignation to the Almighty Will, asce- 
ticism and SclT-mortificaiion, passionate love of God, ecstasy 
which gives the aspirant a foretaste of the divine union, 
and the final absorption in the Supreme Being. IVhcn the 
Iranian Sufis came over to India, they found a kmdred creed 
sympathetic to the cultivation of their own spiritual ideas, 
and therefore they completely lost sight of the sharp 
diflerences which divide Islam and Hinduism in matters of 
belief and custom, as rayrtics of diflerent faiths usually do. 
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Tlic Sufis also came under Buddhist influence and adopted 
the use of the rosary from the Buddhist bhikhit (monks}. 
Tlic Sufis Were also impressed by’ the asceticism of Buddhism 
as also of Cliristianity : there is also comiderabic resemblance 
between the Buddhist theory of Kirv^ and the Sufi prin- 
ciple of FaM fi Allah (annihilation in God). But Buddliism 
had penetrated into Iran and Central Asia centuries before 
tlic rise of Islam itself through the endeavours of monks 
and missionaries^ and its influence may therefore be regarded 
as a contributory cause of the origin of Sufism. Buddhism 
liad influenced even the eclectic faith of Mani in Iran in 
the 3rd century A.D., and paintings and coins, in which 
Buddhist xmd Sas.mian influences has'c been blended, were 
disco\-crcd at Bamy'Sn to the cast [of Kabul. Buddhism 
sursdved to CNcrcise a peaceful and ascetic influence es'cn 
after the advent of Islam. According to Nicholson,’* there 
were Buddhist monasteries in Baikh, and the famous Sufi 
of the 9th century, Ibrahim bin Adliam, sii’as once the 
king of Baikh, but, like Buddha, tiad renounced the roy'al 
power to become a denvish. The svcU-knosvn Chinese 
traveller Huan Tsiang’’ of the 7 th century a.d. also refers 
to the wide sway of Buddhism in Khorasan, ‘Iraq etc. right 
up to the borders of SyTia. Central Asia ssns in fact dotted 
with Buddhist monasteries svhen Islam began to propagate 
its militant faith. In Baikh there ss'as a famous monastery 
accomodating 1000 monks, knosvn as htao rikar (nesv 
monastery), svhich svord was Penianized into Xav baHar^^ 
Buddhism had prevailed in Turkistan as well as Afghanistan 
and Sindh, and the extensive scale of its prevalence may 
be judged ftoin the fact that “but”, which is the Persian 
word for idol, svas, in the opinion of Sayyad Sulaiman 
Nadvi” only a comipfion of “Buddha”, svhose images 
were in the later phases of tliat religion constantly wor- 
shipped by its adherents even in Muslim countries. We 
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thus see how the religion of n great Indirm prophet influ- 
cijccd Iran and contributed to the cScvclopmait of the 
eclectic flith of Sifftrrn. 

Gradually SuEsm began to be introduc«l into India 
where, as previously observed, it found a congenial soil 
not only in the minds of irnaginativc poets but in tire 
hearts of its numerous saintly devotees. 'I'Uc renowned 
Tenian mystic llurain bin Mansur al Ilall^, to whom 
numerous miracles and boots lave been attributed, was 
a good traveller, and according to Prof. Browne,’®* is said 
to has-c visited Irulia in order to see tlwr practice of the 
rope-trick. He returned to Iran, and for dianring hn 
favourite expression An al Ileq (I am God), iliis Gotl-in- 
toxicated mystic was put to death in 92U with excrud- 
ating tortures by fanatics who svac incapable of realizing, 
even imaginatively, Im spiritual raptures. 

Another great Sufi, ‘AU bin ‘Othman al Jullabi al 
Hujwiri, who belonged to the dllagc of Hujwir near 
Gliazni, was author of the oldest Persian treatise on SuGsm 
named Kaskf at Makjub (Rcsxlation of the Occult). He 
also arrived in India, where he expired at Lahore m 
1075-“” Tlie famous Iranian Sufi Khw^’a Mumudditi 
Chishli, who had settled in India at Ajmerc, once shut 
himself up in a room in Shaikh ‘Ali al Hujwiri’s tomb, 
whence he emerged after forty days'®* and in an inspired 
couplet derignated the dcpart«i Shaikh as “the bestower 
of treasures of both worlds”. For that reason Shcikli ‘AU al 
Hujwiri is popularly known as Data Ganjbaksli ("the generous 
bestower of treasures).'®’ The weU-known Sufi saint, poet 
and author Shaikh Fariduddin ‘Attar, who had lived upto 
the patriarchal age of 1 1 1 years before he fell in 1230 by 
a Mongol sword, had also profited by a journey to Indja-'®* 
India has been conquered more readily by the spiritual 
fervour of the taitna of Sufis and by the loving benevolence 
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or Cliritlian mlssiojurirr tlun b)‘ tlu; satooI of l:! 3 m or tlic 
cannon of JoJm UulL Sufnm {jmdualiy bc^n to be difTii^ctl 
into Indb where \*nnot» Sufi orclcrr, bite t!jc ChisJsti, CKdri, 
Xv^hbandi, Satiniw.inli, Sluttart etc,, were cstaUidia!. 
'Ply: Clibhliya otxicf wai rntmdcd by tlte fint important 
Mutlim i;ii«it)n.iry in Iridi.% KliwSja Mu'inudilin Chirliti 
Ajr.icri (1J3G-J22C), l!ic doym of Indian Suf-5, who came 
from Cltliht in Klinrililln and lies burial in Ajmer, where 
bir iJjrirjc is reganJai ai a place of jJiJjrima^c b)- his 
mimcrous Muslim and liindu followers, who swarm tJuthcr 
from the Imsth ami breadth of Indb. At 1‘iBhlar m 
Ajmer, the scene cf the Khvvaja's actisaiics, Uicrc it still 
to be found a cL'isi of people calling lltemtelsea “flunini 
Brahmins”, who arc ncitlicr orthcxlox Muslims nor Ilir.cius, 
but claim descent frt/tn the immoliate followers of the 
great Muslim saint.*'” Abbar had boundles.1 faith in this 
holy man: lie armiLiIly sas/fed his shrine .and ruth«] to 
battle avitli llic w'ar-cry ja Mu*in (nh Mu‘inuddin) on liis 
lips. Another gre.at Suh, conicmporanrom s^’ith Khivaja 
Mu^'nuddb Chishti, wa« Saj^ad Alunal Sultan Sollii 
S3nv,«r, S'.'ho died near Multan in 1 Ifll. To this Cldshtija 
order belonged KhsvSja Qjilbuddin Il.ikhtyar K^, Khiv'aja 
i-aridtjddin Conjshalar, Khwaja Nizamuddin Auliil, ilazmt 
Amir Khuiru, Khwaja N'asiruddin Mahmuil Clilragh i 
Dchli and Saj'yod Muhammad Cisuelaroz of Gulburga.*'’* 
'Idle d^Iirip order W'as founded liy the famous “Baghdadi 
P/r” or “Pir i Piriin*’ Shaikh ‘Alxlul Qadif Gilani {1077- 
1 166), tvho belonged to Gilan, a village to the South of the 
Caspian Sea, Tlie order was founded in India by MakJ«lura 
Shaikh Muhammatl and carried on b>* hU eldest son Makhdum 
Shaikl) *AbdoJ QHflir, Others of the order tverc Shah Qumes 
and Mir Muhammad, commonly known as Mian Mir.**” 
The founder of the Narishbindi order was KhwTya 
Bahauddin Muhammiul Naqshband (died 1380), This order 
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svas introduced into India by Khwaja Baqi EHlab. The 
svicIMaiown saints of this order in India were Shaikh 
Ahmad of Sirhind, Shah Valiullah and his four sons.’®* 
Tlie Sahrawardiya order was «cablishcd by Shahabuddin 
‘Umar Sahrawardi (died 1234), who came from Saliraward, 
wluch is situated between HamadSn and Zanjan in Iran- 
To this onicr belonged the Indian saints Shaikh B.ahaaddin 
Zakariya Salua^vaidi, Shaikh Ahmed Ma‘shuq, Ruknuddin 
and the famous scholar and globe-trotter Sayyad Jalaloddin, 
known as Makhdum i Jabanian Jahangasht.'” 

Among the minor fraternities may be mentioned the 
Shattari order, founded by ‘Abdullah Shattar, svho himself 
came to India and settled first at Jaunpur and then at 
Mandu, tv here he died in 1428. Among Hs saintly suc- 
cosors llic most eminent are Shah Muhammad Gauth of 
Gwalior and his disdplc Shah \Vajihuddin of Gujarat 
Besides the last-mentioned Shah 'Wajihuddin Ahmedabadi, 
who died aged fiS in 1 5 89, the next great Sufi, who made 
Gujarat liis home, ^vas Sayyad Muhammad Baraliman of 
Patan. Among the four Ahmads who took a prominent 
part in the foundation of Ahmedabad wc End the name 
of Shaikh Alimad Khattu Ganjbaksli of Sarkhiz (a village 
near Ahmedabad), who died in 1446 at the venerable age 
of 111 years. His eminence in sanctity may be judged 
from the fact that he is regarded as one of the six great- 
est Muslim saints of India. Another village near Ahmed- 
abad, named ^Vat■wa, can boast of its association with one of 
the greatest of Bukhari Sayyads, Qtatb i ‘Alam Buihanuddin 
Abu Muhammad ‘Abdullah, the patonal grandson of the 
great Sufi JaEluddin Makhdum Jahanian, referred to above. 
Qutb i ‘Slam died i^ed 68 in 1447, leaving 12 sons, 
the second of whom has always been regarded as the roost 
popular of Gujarati saints. He is Sir^uddin Abul Barakat 
Sayyad Muhammad, better known as Hazrat Shah ‘Slam 
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Bukhari, \%'ho died agal G3 in 1474. Various miracles were 
attributed to him, and Ids monument in the suburb of 
RasuEbacI near Abmedabad lias always been a place of 
pilgrimage to Iiis numerous followers, svho congregate 
thither to express their dcs'Otion annually on the 20th of 
the month of Jamadi II. Ahmedabad has been associated 
with Muslim saints ever since its foundation in 1411, 
and Gujarat has thus derived substantial benefit from Sufi 
m^-sticism,*” 

The Sufi cult spread even in Sindh where it was prc.ich~ 
cd by Sayyad ‘Oihman Shah Marvvandi, better knoHm as 
hlakhdum Lai Slialibaz Qalandar (13 th century) and his 
disciples, and where tlic seed found a soil agreeable to 
its growUi. Other tv'eIl-kno\vn Sufis of Sindh arc Shaikh 
Afusa of the 15 th century, Che great-great-great grandfather 
of Abul FazI, Shah Karim of the 17 th century, the great' 
great grandfather of Sfiali ‘Abdul LaUf and Sachal Sarmast, 
the Sufi poet of the 18th century. But to tliink of Sufism 
in Sindh is to tliink of its croivn and culmination as 
reached in Sayyad Shall *Abdul Latif 1689?- 1752, whose 
poems arc collectively known as the Itisch. He is a rare 
combination of a mystic and poet though he has won 
renown more as a poet and musician than as mystic or 
philosopher. Sindhis consider him another Hafiz in his 
lyrical raptures, wliilc in popular appeal he is in Sindh 
what Kabir is in the Hindi-speaking populadon of India."^ 

Sufism also spread in the East, and Bengal profited by 
the spiritual fm'our of Sliaikh Jalaluddin Tabriz!, the 
disdplc of Kliwaja Qutbuddin Bakhtyar Kaki of the 
Chishti>'a sdiool. Some of the renowned Sufi poets ofBcngid 
of later times were Say^’ad Sultan, Haulat Qazi, Hayat 
AlSmun and Gharibullah. Sufi mysticism proved to be in- 
fectious in its counlr>-wide prevalence, and the Deccan 
was resolved not to be outdone in the spiritual race. It 


1-13 
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could txiast of several great Sufu like Sa>7ad Mazhar Wall 
of Trichinopoli, Saj-^-ad Ibrahim Sliahid, Ilaba Fakhnitldln, 
Shaikh MimlakhabuJdln, Zari-Zarbaksh and the most 
eminent of Dcccrjii SuHs— Muhammad al Husalni, known 
as Bandch Naw'Sz Gisu Daraz of GuUjarga, referred to 
previously.’” 

As llic BlnUl school of the Hindus united all persons 
of different castes and crcctls into one spiritual fralcniity» 
so loo did the Sufi inovcmcnt prevail peacefully IkjI circc- 
tisxly among all classes and conditions of soacty, promot" 
ing rdlow-fecling and a spirit of mutual understanding, 
wliich He at die basis of tliat cultural synthesis, wluch lias 
been silently, almost unconsciously, brought about in this 
vast suIxonlLnent. Among llic remaining Indian Sufi saints 
may be mcmionetl the names of Shaikh Salim (the religious 
preceptor of Akbar) and Sarraad (die Iranian spiritual 
mentor of Dara Stilkuh), both Sarmad and his roj'al disciple 
falling victims to the fanaticism of Aurangzcbc. 

Tills broad-mindai and tolerant prince Dari Shikuh svas 
to the end of his life a pious Muslim: he svas also a 
student of comparative religion and had studied the mjttic 
aspects of Hinduism under his Hindu guru Baba Lai Bairagi. 
Dari svas so impressed ivith the transcendental character of 
Hinduism that he used to declare openly that he had dis- 
covered the Tauhid (Divine Oneness) in its fullest impli* 
cation only in the Vedanta. Among DirK*s numerous nnrks 
was a booklet of 36 pages named Majma‘ ul bahrin or in 
Sanskrit Stmudra sangam {confluence of two seas ” Hindu* 
ism and Islam), in which he harmonizes Sufi principles 
with Hindu pantheism. Dari was also the author of Sin al 
airar (secret of secrets), based on the Uf-antibads. By orders 
of the same prince the Atharra Vtda ivas translated into 
Persian. Sardar K. M, Panikkar'” invites our attention to 
D^i Shikuh’s recently published Sanskrit letter to tlie 
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great Hindu poet, scliohr and jngi Kavindradurya, testify- 
ing to the writer’s tiiowicdgc of Sanskrit ami IUnduism, 
It tvas b}* order of DSi5 Stukuh Uiat a Tenian version of 
the Uf'Cmshadf svas undertaken and completed by the 
Pandits in 1G57, lliis Persian work was sulncquently trans- 
lated into I^tln by die French Attsta scholar Anqutiil du 
Perron in the ICth century. TIic in their Latin 

fomi srerc avidly consumed b>- Schopcniiaucr, to svhom they 
came like a rcs'clation, shedding a ray of hope and comfort 
on Ids dark and unhappy soul. His words of culog)' about 
the Upumikais srill for ever ring in the ears of all true 
lovers of religion. He said about the Vpanishads: “'Fliis 
incomparable book stirs live spirit to the \Try depths of 
my soul. ... In the wliole svorld ilicre is no study, 
except that of the original, So beneficial and exhilarating. 
It h.as been the solace of iny liic; it will be die solace of 
my death.”"’ But, be it noted, the Ulmishads would not 
have reached the Iiands of Scliopcnhaucr in the I.ntm 
version had they not first been translated into Persian by 
orders of Dar5 Sliikuh. 

Among the roj-al devotees of Sufism, besides Dara Shlkult, 
mention may be made of Jahanara Padsluli Begam and 
Zatbunnissa (sister and daughter respectively of Aurangzebc) 
and ihc tragic poetic figure of Abu Zafar Bahadursliah, 
the last of the Mughals, dethroned bj' the British in 1857. 
Together with the Iranian Sufis svho came to India 
namcrous Iranian Afuslim mesionaries also migrated to tfiis 
countr)' to propagate their faith. Prof. A M, A. Shushtari"* 
gives a list of these missionaries from svliich only a Icsv 
names may be selected: Nuruddin, knowTi as Nur Satgar, 
sent from Iran b>* the Isma'ilya sect; Sayyad JaEluddin 
from Bukhara; Sliaikh JalHluddin from Tabriz and Sa>7ad 
‘All from Hamadan, Say'^'ad Sadruddin and Baba All 
Qalandar svere also missionaries from Iran. Tlic history of 
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India often deals svith the mtUlaiy glories and at the roost 
eulogizes the administrative abilities or aesthetic tastes of 
hlusliiu rulers : soroclimcs it becomes a gruesome record of 
carnage tvroughl in the battlefields and of demolition of 
places of worship. This can be cfTcctivcly counterbalanced 
by the creditable record of the peaceful activities of tlic 
Sufis, who gain far more alriding victories by presenting 
a faithful picture of Islam at its best, and winning all 
hearts through their single-minded dev’otion and ihor 
disinterested service to humanity. Tims Sufism, wliich w® 
largely developed in Iran, and its resultant literature will 
be seen to have c-verted a powerful influence on Indian 
society and culture. 


vni 

ArehiUiture 

We may now turn to architecture and ocamine the influ' 
cnee exerted in that sphere by Iran on India. A reference 
to Chapter 'll will convincingly show the influence of 
Acliacmenian architecture on that of India during the 
hlamyau rule. This influence, in the opinion of Dr. J. J- 
Modi,”^ can also be traced on the Buddhist monuments 
and cspedally on the stnictuics of EamySn in Afglianistan* 
But Iran has freely borrowed .and lavishly bestowed on 
other nations the art-impulses it absorbed and developed 
by its own inherent genius- Iran had received its artistic 
impulse during Achacmcnian times from AssjTia, Babj'Ionia, 
Egypt and Greece, wliilc during the Sasanian regime Iron 
was influenced by Rome and Byzantium. It is hard to 
trace the origin of the dome, arch and the vault, tliough 
it is dear that their use was almost universal throughout 
Iran, which roust have developed these features considerably 
and bequeathed them to the Muslims, when tlic latter 
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became masters of the country. The dome and arch, con- 
stituting the chief arcliitcctural glory of Baghdad and the 
Muslim world, were thus inherited by the Saracens tlirough 
the Sasanians. The palace of Mashita, built by Khusru 
Varviz, was considered a gem of architecture, and in the 
opinion of J. Fergusson,*'® it b from the Mashita style that 
have “eventually blossomed the exqubitcly elaborate forms 
of the Jaina and Saracenic style in India”. Fergusson, who 
often emphasizes the alien influence on Indian art, further 
thinks tliat the great central arched doorways of some of 
the mosques of Gujarat, especially of Ahmodabad, bad for 
their model the arched doorways of the Sasanian buildings 
of Khusru Parwiz. In fact as Dr. Stiygowski”® neatly sums 
up: “VVIiat Hellas was to the art of antiquity, that Iran 
was to the art of the -new Chrbtian world and to that 
of Islam,” 

It has been admitted by writers on art that the pointed 
arch and spherical dome sverc the distinctive feature of 
Muslim architecture, derived from the Sasanians. But this 
need not create the impression that the arch and dome 
were known nowhere else in the world : for even in 
pre-Muslim India the pointed arch could be seen in the 
Hindu and Buddlibt temple-nichcs, and the dome was also 
to he found in the Buddhbt siupas or monuments contain- 
ing ashes or relics of departed svorthies. Tlionsands of such 
stupas were built by Ashoka, centuries before Islam svas 
thought oil As Prof. K. T, Shah*^® observes, rvhen the 
stupa was a solid hemispherical mass, the technique of 
dome-construction could not be noticed: but when images 
came to be placed under the head of the sluja, the dome 
had to he raised lugh and supported on columns. Thb 
shows tliat the Hindus were acquainted wth the principles 
of dome-construction. Thb argument is perfectly sound, 
but it svill be noticed that the dome for this reason docs 
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not become llic special feature of Hindu as it doubtless is 
ot Muslim architecture. N'or do tve find Ilintiu arclutec* 
tUTc at its best in tlic creation of domes, wlucb arc nes’cr 
so grand, imposing and attractive ns they usually are m 
Muslim art. 

Prof. Sa*id Kafisi**' observes tliat wlxn tlic Arabs con- 
quered Iran, ihc^' svcrc ignorant of the art of building 
houses and even of clothing their persons in suitable rai- 
ment; nor coukl tlicy claim in all Arabia more than 
seventeen persons Vvho could read or v%Titc. According to 
Dr. A. U. Popc*^^ the Arabs vvho conquered Iran knew 
notiung of house-building bcj'ond the pitching of tents and 
raising of mud-cottages. Such was the Arab sense of 
prcciaiion of art and ardiitecture tliat, as Ibn Khaldun 
sap, they met their need for stona to prop up their 
cooking-vesseb by demolishing a building, and ssould 
secure pegs for their tents from the roof of a house! Ibn 
Khaldun remarks very plainly about the Arabs tliat as a 
result of their mode of living, their very presence was 
hostile to tlic existence of buildings which arc tlic very 
foundation of civilization. Alter tlic conquest of Imn the 
Arabs indeed made considerable progress in arcliitectuie 
wherein thc^’^ influenced other nations; but the credit is due 
not to the Arabs but to the artistic sense and acstlietic 
consciousness deeply embedded for centuries in the Iram.'uis, 
who accepted or liad to accept Islam after the Conquest. 

Though the rule of the Khalifs in Sindh continued for 
150 years till the close of the 10 th century, they left only 
a fetv architectural relies reminiscent of their sivay, an*! 
these few were poor in quality. In Uic 11th century, 
observes Sir J. Marsliall,“* Persia occupied an all-iroporiant 
place in the world of Islamic art. Tlie genius of Peisis 
was of the mimetic rather than of the creative order, hot 
she had the rai^;ic gift of assimilatiug the artistic ^irit of 
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oUier nations and refining them to suit her own standard 
of perfection. Centrally situated in the heart of the Middle 
East, Persia became tJie crucible in wliicli the arts of ancient 
Assj-ria and CJuna on the one hand and those of Syria, 
Rome and Byzantium on the other svere fused together 
after the Arab ainqucst and transmuted into rich and 
attractive forms svith the indelible stamp of Persian beauty 
Set upon them. TJic channel by svhich this stream of art 
flowed southward into India, saj-s Sir J. Marshall,'^ was 
Ghazni.’’® TJic Ghaznavidcs of the 10th and 11th centuries 
were heirs to the culture and m:^nificcncc of (he Sam^ 
dynasty of Iran. The iconoclast Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi 
repeatedly invaded India, and through these political and 
religious clashes Nature opened tho door to artistic liarnioRy. 
The Indians themselves had been endo^ved lavishly with 
the artistic spirit, and Muslim art (developed in Iran) now 
harmonized with the art of tlic Hindus, giving birth to a 
style wliich in strength and beauty, says Sir J. Marshall,'^^ 
is unparalleled in the world. 

For various reasons, the love of vast dimensions, charac- 
teristic of Zarathushtrian Iran, gradually wore away and 
was replaced by a taste for elegance and refinement. With 
the advent of Islam, saj-s D. Barrett,’’* the Iranians gave 
up their natural bent for colossal art but turned to less 
sublime though more elegant and graceful modeb, and this 
was the architectural style introduced by the Muslims into 
Indix The salient features of Muslim arclutecture were 
simplicity, the great dome, the pointed arch, the palace 
haUs supported on pillars, the slender turrets at the comers, 
and the magnificent gate, built in the Indo-Saraccnic style. 
The characteristics of Hindu arclutecture were variety and 
comple.xity of forms and decoration of every part witli deep 
bas-reliefi and the perpetual fiuman figure which is so 
repugnant to the religious sense of the Muslims, But art 
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can ignore the unpleasant and yet absorb &om alien souros 
sucli forms of tlic sublime and the beautiful « it ncctls 
for its osvn development, A comlKnation of the two schools 
of art — Hindu and Muslim — was inevitable, as could be 
observed, for instance, in the imposition of the Hindu 
kalasha (oniatc lotus cresting) on the Muslim dome- 
indigenous Hindu art is largely seen in the arcluiecturc of 
Kashmir, Bengal and especially of Gujarat. t\s. Havcll" 
obscrs'cs, the beautiful minarets of Gujarat have none of 
the Saracenic feding of the Qutb Minar at Dcllu, but arc 
entirely Hindu in style, being adaptations of the splendid 
Rajput Tosicrs of Victory at Chitor. Forcign'Saracenic style is 
howc\-er often prominent in Jaunpur, Malwa and the Deccan. 

The fusion of Hindu and Muslim architectural schools 
need cause no surprise, for such harmony is bound to 
appear even when the two races are sometimes radically 
opposed in religions beVseis, customs and general outloot 
of life. Tlte very fact of co-existence and contiguit)', same* 
ness of environment, identity of interests and opportunities, 
resistance to the same calamities, svhether man-made or 
God-sent etc. would inevitably draw the two races together 
in various n-alks of life. Besides, people may fight over 
material possessions, and yet they arc mutually apprecia- 
tive of their anistic and cultural treasures as seen in the 
political and literary history of Britain, France and Gerroany- 
In spite of the dissimilarities between Hindu and Muslim 
life we still find the cmcigcncc of a common language 
the Urdu; the liappy give and take of ideas and transla- 
tion of great works in iheix literature, the artistic tappoche- 
wrot in painting, music and various other forms of social 
life; and even the rise of a common faith as may be 
noticed in the assuiulation of Hindu and Muslim elements 
in die faiths of Kabir and Nanak, in die eclecticism of 
Akbar and tlie liberal-minded tolerance of Oara Slukuli. 
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One other rcison Ibr the inevitaUlIty of Otc fusion ol 
Hin'Iu and Muslim sdiools of architecture may be found 
in the fact that a Mmlim Unj in India, for instance 
Aliraadsli^i I of Gujarat, sstjuld naturally need Hindu 
ssaMhiacn to bultd his mosques and monuments, and that 
jlioutd easily account for the presence of Htitdn and Jaina 
elcmmls in the Saracenic art of Iralia. In the domain 
of arcldtccturc therefore a fusion betsveen Hindu and Muslim 
scliools svas as unavoidable as it was advantageoia to botli 
parties. Doubtless India Jiad lier own arl-Inuliiions from 
remote antiquity, but now b)’ Muslim contatt a Hindu- 
Muslim art arose, celebrated for strength and grace, and, 
as Dr. A. U. Pope obscrv'cs, Indian art became more 
definite!)* Indian, Intt did not lose it* special /n^iis'idna] 
claractcr b>' being suppressed b>’ Iranian art. A similar 
opinion is esprexsed by Prof. Humajim Kalnr,”' svho 
obncrs'cs: “Tliough influenced deeply b>' Persian tendencies, 
tJie palaces, /brts one! tombs of Xorthem India havic their 
basis in the traditions of andait India.” 

In Persia, ‘Iraq and pre-Mughal IiufLi brick fud been 
used as a building tiLitcrial from times immemorial, as 
wood M’as utilized in Kaslunir because of its cheapness and 
easy avaibbllity from tlic Ticighbouring Himalayan mountain- 
forests. 'fltc double-dome originated perliaps in Sj'ria and 
passed Uicnce Uirough ‘Iraq to Persia 'and India. TIic 
defect of Persian arcliitccturc svas tliat too mucli Uiought 
was given to surface decoration and too little to structural 
formative beauty. In fact tlie Persian arcliitccts uxrc in- 
dined to regard the fabric of a structure rather as a 
vehicle for ornament tlian as a tiling of beauty in itself. 
Lavish display of ornament and riclmess of dcuul are to 
be found particularly in the architecture of the Khiljis in 
India il290'l320}: fheir successors Ote 'TsgWsqs (132(>’ 
1414) sscrc more ortliodox and austere and tfacrefore less 
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extravagant. In Multan Gayathuddin Taghbq during lus 
brief reign built in 1324 the famous tomb of Ruto i ‘Atant, 
considcral by Sir J, Marshall*’^ the best tomb ever built. 
It contains many Indian features, and yet the spirit under- 
lying its design is largely Persian. His son and successor 
Muliammad Taghlaq embarked on the fantastic scheme of 
shifting the population of Dellii to Daulatalnd: tins and 
other haiu-bniincd projects of this “mad monarch" depleted 
DcHii of its artists. His son Piruz Taghlaq vs-as the greatest 
builder of his dynasty, and the ruins of his pabcc-fort, 
known as “Firuzshah-Koila", can sdll be seen in Delhi. 
Piruz was hoiiTver a fanatic persecutor of non-hfuslims and 
consequently Jailed to secure the full co-operation of his 
Hindu subjects and achieve eminence by his ardiitcctural 
monuments. 

Tliough the Mughals represent ilic Persianiring influence 
on Indian aicldtecturc at its highest and best, the pre- 
Mughal Persian effect svas certainly not negligible. It 
necessary here to survey the political condition of India 
before Babar stepped upon the scene and ushered in tlic 
golden age of architecture and the arts as of literature. In 
the 14th century^ the imperial power at Delhi was totter- 
ing. It had to face Uic numerous Muslim invasions of the 
Turks, Afghans and Tatan: it tvas further weakened by 
the rebellion and defection of Muslim governors within 
India; and the Hindus States were ahvap ready to proclaina 
their independence from the alien yoke to which they nerc 
not conciliated till Akbar carried out his great ideal of 
India as a nation, one and undivided. Tlicn in 1398 
Taimur burst Lke a thunderstorm on the tottering Taghlaq 
power at Delhi and left behind him a name at which the 
Indian world grew pale for many a century. Taim ur was 
himself a lover and patron of art but not wlicn seized by 
the demon of destruction. He delivered a shattering blow 
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at the imperial power at Delhi, and art, fintling little 
sup|Tort at the centre, sought patronage in the tmrious in- 
dependent provinces tliac luui alrcaxly ariten or were rapidly 
rislnfj after I lie volcanic miption of Taimur. 

Art fled in consequence to the South where the Balimani 
kingdom had already arisen in 13 -17 and where out of Its 
frarmoits the five Muslim Stata of the Deccan were to 
arise towards the end of the 15lh century. Art also moved 
to the Hast to Bengal, wluch had m 13*10 achieved its 
independence and ni.sintainrd it till Akhar anncxnl the 
prwince to Ids empire in 157G. In Bengal arcliitecture 
fiouruhcil as it liotl rarely done in pfc-Mugh.al times. Art 
migrated to and was patronized b)* the Sliarqi mien of the 
new but shortdUicd kingdom of Jauiipur in Blliar, which 
asserted its independence in 1393 and became celebrated 
as .a notnvorthy seat of learning and the centre of archi- 
tectural eminence. Art also shifted ss'cst to Gujarat, which 
luad rcm.alnetl in a state of doubtful royalty but ssliich 
soon after Taimur *5 invasion became indcpendcnl of die 
central power under Zafarkhan (Sultan MuzafTar I) in 1*107. 
IVilfun four years it comohdafed its power with its capital 
at Ahmedabad, built by Ahmedslwli I, grandson ofMuzafTar 
I. Art passed on to Malwa, which also proclaimed its in- 
dependence in HOI under Dilatvarkhan Ghori, whose son 
Hosh.angshali, celebrated as a great builder, transferred 
Ids capital to Mantlu, Malwa retained its greatness as an 
indciiendcnl Muslim State till it was annexed to the king- 
dom of Gujarat in 1531 b>' king Baliatluishah. 

Tlic Imlo-Muslim architecture of prc-^^ughal times could 
Iresl be seen tlicrcforc not in Delhi but in the Jcmi* 
Masjids of Ahmedabad and Jaunpur and the palaces of 
Mandu. TIjc Jemi* Mesjid of Aluncdabad, built by the 
^ iJfSi ov'j’ J, is cse ^.ew- 

ful columns and is one of the most superb and imposing 
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of Us class in the ivorld. Tlxe tomb of Daryakhan, a 
nobleman of Alimedabad, built in 1453, is permeated, 
according to Sir J, Marsliall with a strong Persian 
spirit; it lias a loft)* central dome and lower domed 
vcrandalis on its four sides. It is constructed throughout 
on the arcuate principle, which \vas destined to play an 
increasingly prominent part in Gujarat, where the arch 
svas hcnccibrth largely used, Afandu, the capital of Afalwa, 
is the most magnificent of all the fortress-dtio of India 
and owes its architectural greatness to its king Hoshangshaln 
But great though these monuments svcie, they svere scx>n 
to be throsvTi into the shade by the architectural glories of 
Delhi and Agra during the Mughal regime. The influence 
exercised hy Delhi on the whole country svas so great that 
no fort or capital could be built in South India without 
its northern gate being crdlcd "Dehli (DcUn 

gate).”* 

Tlic Aluslims svere often in the haWt of converting 
dilapidated Hindu temples into imposing mosques, some- 
times appropriating the pillars and other parts of the old 
bnildings to augment the charms of their tnvn places of 
worship. In the opinion of H. Goetz, the Qutb Minar 
of Bcllii is the last monument of the Iranian Saljuq style. 
It was begun in 1199 by Muhammad Ghori, built by 
his viceroy Qutbuddin Aibak, the firs: of the Slave djnasty, 
svhosc name it bears, and completed by Htutmish, tbc 
third and greatest king of the same dynasty in 1236.' it 
underwent repairs in the ragns of ‘Alauddin Klulji» 
riiuzshah Taghlaq and Sikandar Lodi. In building iWs 
tapering shaft an earlier Hindu temple was used uitb the 
mason’s inscriplions, and the Minar has been claimed as 
a Hindu monument. Tlie Masjid i Quwat al Islana, near 
tlic Qutb Minar, considered the first mosque in India, svas 
also built on tlie ruins of the Hindu temple of Rai Pithora. 
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T\\c liahnuni ni!c began in India from 1347, Conlinuttl 
till Ht9 and c%‘a» lingered till 1525 *»hen it didtitcgratctl 
bj* rm*on of Its diwonlant dement a In the beginning 
Ilalinuni ardiitccmrc almost rxcIusA'cly baxetl on that 
of DdJti. Tut tbe Ihlijnani Sultan-t ge-nermis patmni 
of art and learning, and llidr courts toon Ixtuamc ihc 
ccnfrci of attraction for foreign artists, |Kx:t» ami sebobrs. 
Kut tbc mo*t jJowcrful foreign influence sva* exerted Ij)' 
Iran in tbe sfcv'rlopmcnl of the civil arcliitccture of llie 
Uahmani dynasty. H. Goetz'’* olMrrscs tlint Balimani art 
tum«l for inspiration to conirmporaty Iran and leaned so 
heavily on Iranian art that it tnighl be amsulered llic 
IntegT.d of&hont of Iran, Tlic JZir.i' at Gulbarga'” 

(I3G7) i* Tersian in spirit and the work of the Tcnlan 
arcliilrct Rafi‘ Qazwinj, Tlic Chand MinTIr at liaulatabad 
(1435), also cnastriictcd by Penian crarumcn, bears clear 
traces of the style ami art of the laiildcrs. llic Madrcsxch 
(CfdJqjc) at Bidar, IxiiJt in 1472 by order of Mahmud 
GriwTO, the great minister r»r the Ilahmani kings and lum- 
sclf an Iranian, rcsemhIeJ the College of Ulugh Beg at 
Samawjand and is predominantly Pcrsi.ui in character, Tlic 
Persianizing tendency in Rahmani .architecture persisted 
though in a less degree under the successors of the 
Balinunis — the Tmaid Slialiis of Berar, the Band Shahis 
of Rtd.ar, the Qiitb Sluililt of Golconda, but most pro- 
mlncnlly under the *Adil Sfiafus of Bij.apur, whose rule 
was finally terminated by Auraiigrcbc in ICBO. Tlic 
Persian Influence in art svas very' powerful at the initial 
stages, though it was but natural that indigenous IruHan 
genius should dominate over the alien one in course of time. 

Returning to the North, our attention i* centred on the 
«land*tomb of Slier Shah Sur, tlic successful rival of 
Ilumayun. It is an imposing structure (f. 1545) in the 
Indo*Pcnian style, built on a high plinth in the midst of 
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a lake at Sasanun in the Shahabad district of BlUar, It 
however contains many Indian elements and was the work 
of a Punjabi arcliltect ‘AliwalkhSn, wlio also built an 
admirable mosque named Qlla* i Kuhana MasJId in the 
citadel of Shcr Shah. In the opinion of Percy Browne/^* 
much of the character of the works carried out under 
Akbar and Jahangir may be traced to the genius of this 
master-builder ‘Aliwalkhan. Akbar’s conciliatory policy with 
the Hindus in social and religious matters was also extend- 
ed by him to the domain of art, and he always remained 
a true eclectic in matters religious and artistic. TTiough he 
adhered to Persian ideals, he introduced Hindu st>Ie of 
architecture in many of his buildings. This Hindu- Muslim 
architecture was often a fusion of Hindu traheate and 
Iranian arcuate systems. Akbar preferred the Rajput st)'lc 
of architecture but even in his Red Palace in Agra Fort 
the Persian forms prevailed in the gateways, arches, vaults, 
facades, mtlitabi (prayer-niches) and entrances, though tlie 
halls, chhairis (pillared kiosks) and domestic architecture 
arc in Rajput Style. 

Unmistakable traces of Persian influence are observable 
in the famous tomb of Humayun at Delhi (1564), similar 
in construction, as observed by V. Smith,’ to the tombs 
of Taimur and Bibi Khanum at Samarqand. The dome is 
distinctly in imitation of the Timurid domes of Persia. 
The tomb however differs from the Persian in that it is 
built of marble and contains no coloured tiles. It was built 
Ijy order of Huniayun’s widow Haji Begam by a Persian 
architect hCrak Mirza Ghayath. Tliis tomb is the earliest 
example in India of a double dome jvith slightly swcUiog 
outline, standing on a high rock. This pleasing Persian 
form, says V, Snuth,'^ far excels in beauty and effectiveness 
the low-pitched so-called “Pathan domes". The tomb of 
Khankhanan (died 1627) svith its central arched recess 
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anti Timuritl done alv) indicates a return to the Persian 
stjlc initiatcil in the tomb of ilmnHj'un. 'Plicsc two Peni- 
anized toinbi~-‘ot IIuma)'un and KhHnLhanon — have 
nittilcti tlic lionour of liaving served as models of Uic 
Mahal. 

Patchpur Sikri, built near Agm by Aibar as his capital, 
is a blend of Himlu and Muslim architect ural concqitiont 
TIjc building of Patchpur Sitri svas, saj-s V, Stnilh,'^' the 
freak of an irresponsible autocrat, an act of inspired folly. 
It was begun .and Itnishcd at Ughtiiing speed so long as 
Akbnr’s cipridous mood listed. Tlic s«5rld was ransacked 
to supply craftsmen and artists of cscry kind. Nothing like 
Fatclipur Sikri ever svas created before or can be cre.ital 
again- /\mong the notev^'orthy buildings it contains is the 
tomb of Akbar’s spiritu.!! preceptor Sluiikh S.ilim Chisliti, 
ssith Its canop>' of mother-of-pearl and ebony inlay, built 
in an unmistakable Hindu style. Tlie itiagnificmt Bubnd 
Danvarch at Patchpur Sikri is a triumphal archway to 
commemorate Atbar's conquest of Gujarat. In immensity it 
stands unrivalled by any other gatesvay in India. Tlic 
gatesvays, arches and vaults of Patchpur Sikri distinctly 
rcs'ral Persian influence. Unfortunately not many buiklings 
of Akbar*i times liavc managed to survive, because Sh.ah 
Jaluan cleared asvay nearly all his grandfather’s buildings 
in Agra Fort to replace them by others designed in accord- 
ance with Jus owm taste. Hut then Akbar fared as he 
dcscrv’cd, for he Iiad followed tlic same policy with regard 
to the buildings of ids predecessors. 

llic Mughal regime proved to be the golden age of art 
and arcld lecture as of literature and culture, and the Hindus, 
though in the main faitliful to their own art-traditions, 
could not help imitating in thar p.'Uaccs the Diwan x 
Khas, Diwati i "Am, Sfu'sh Mahal and the Baradan’ of tfic 
Muslim rulers. TIic resultant .Trcliitccturc, saj’S Sardar K. 
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il. PaniltcRT,’*' ilifTcicil botli from itic earlier Iltrdu 
mansions and from the Mughal palaces, w may be seen 
from the great palace of Blr Singh liundcla, the old fort 
at Bikaner and the palaces at Udaipur, Jodhpur and Amber. 

Tlic Sultans of the Bcccan, like their BalEm.ani prede- 
cessors, proved to be might)' builders and could challenge 
the glories of Muglial architecture in some of their works, 
especially those at Bijapur, 'Hie Ibraliim Rauza or tlic 
tomb of Sultan lbri3um II of Bijapur svas said to liasc 
been built in 1627 by the Tersian architect Mai ek SanebL 
Bijapur can also Ixiast of the Palace of Relies, cnshiining 
two hairs of tlic Prophet Muhammad. But the colossal 
architectural work that lias immortalized the name of 
Bijapur in the domain of art is the Gol Gumbaz, the tomb 
of Mumammad SliHh, built in 1656. Though based 

on the huge mosques of Istanbul, it is a model of Hindu- 
Penian art. It is particularly celebrated for its mighty 
dome with a diameter of 124 feet, only 15 feet lessllun 
that of St. Peters at Rome. Tlic Gol Gumbaz in the 
gloom of eventide looks more like a beetling crag tlian a 
man-nude edifice. It is constructed o! brick and lavish 
proportion of very thick mortar, so much so that, as Pcrc)’ 
Brown'^* observes, the dome may be described as consisting 
of a hollow mass of concrete, reinforced with layers of 
brick set in level courses. Tliis mode of construction is 
probably derived from Ottoman sources. Another gem of 
architectural excellence in South India is the .Mibtar Mahal 
(f. 1620), small in size, but famous for its beauty and 
decoration. 

Tile Persians used to build almost entirely in brick with 
decorations and glaze, whereas the Muglials were inclined 
to the use of stone and marble. la Sindh also Persian 
influence prevailed fiom early times svith the result that 
buildings were raised of brick and sandstone decorated 
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with brilliant ichoncs of E!:izcd sijlc in the approval 
Pcniaji manner, as in tljc great Jerti* Meujid (1614) of 
Sltah Jahan at 7atta, (he capital of I/iwcr Sindh- Lahore, 
beinc: sittiatcd in an alhmaj plain, made me of brick 5 
and gb/rd tiles, produced in djc IcJJns of KSjJiSn in Ima. 
Tile artist! of Lahore fell under Persian inHucncc and 
revelled in a brilliant display of gorgeously coloured 
patterns in faience, and even sacrificed conventional skill 
to tilc-dccomtion, knosvn in Persian as /TSrAilBn’ from the 
city of KHshan, where this work s%as executed ssith rare 
skill. Tlic buildings in Lahore are therefore more Persian 
titan .Moglial in character, and according to Perc)' Pronn,'*^ 
incltKlc cs'cn suggestions of Mitliralc symbolism, TIic fin«t 
of these Ldiorc buildings arc the Masjtd of W.Tzirldi3n 
(1634) and the tomb ol tlic famous Persian arcliitcct *Ali 
Manlankluln- 

Fesv monarchs of the world can es’cr approach Sliah 
Jalian in the sublimity of his conceptions, the beauty of 
hi* derignf, the refinement of Ids tastes and the lavish 
magnificence he displayed in the execution of his immortal 
edifices. As Percy Prowne'” remarks, Augustus’s claim that 
he found Rome of brick and Icit it of marble lias its 
counterpart in the building production of Sliah Jahan, svho 
found the Muglial cities of s-andstonc and left tlicm of 
marble. Tltc emperor liad ample facilities to indulge in lus 
favourite pursuit, for the quarries of Xlakranii in Rajpuhina 
providal imlimitcd supplies of marble- Again, it was in 
the reign of Shah Jahan that the Indo*Pcnian style of 
arclutccture atuilncd the acme of its excellence. Tlic superb 
Mahal in Agra, the lovely Moti Masjid in Agra Fort, 
the great Jomi* Afasjid and the imposing Red Fort ofDellii 
will for ever renutin i<!eals of their ty-pc and serve as 
centres of pjfgrimagc Cot art connoftscurs ail over the world. 
Shah Jahan’s JSmi* Masjtd at Delhi is the largest and 
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iL Paniktzr,**^ difTfred botli from the czt\l*s insda 
znznstcru 83x1 froia tlie Muglal palaces, as may be R« 
CcKi the great paZace of Elr Smgh EundeC, the old f<5Tt 
21 Biiiancr and the palaces at Udalpta; Jodhpar and Anber- 
Tl^ Sultans of the Dcccaji, like thor Eahnjani proJe" 
cesvjis, proved to Lc raaghty binidm and could thallesig* 
tije gloiics of Mughal architecture in icime of thrir vrerVs, 
ctpedally therse at Eijzpur. The Ibrahim Rauza cr Use 
tomb of Sultan Ibraluo II of Eijapur was said to have 
Iccn built In 1 C27 Vy the Persian aicliltect Malci Sandab 
Eijai/ar can aUo boast of ilie Palace of Rehes, erahnn-ng 
tvvo Iialis of the Prophet Mulouamad. But the colossal 
arthltcctural work that la.s immortalbred tlje name cf 
Bljapar in the domain of art is the Gol Gumbaz, the t-'jmn 
of Mumainmad *^1 SlJh, built in 1C5C. 'Ibough baved 
on the huge mcoqecs of Istanbul, it is a model of lILndn' 
Persian arL It i* particulsily celebrated for iu mighty 
dome vdtli a diameter of 124 feet, only 15 feet let* diaa 
that of Sh Peter’s at Rome. Tlie Gol Gumbaa in the 
gloom oT eventide looks more like a beetling crag tlnn a 
man-made edifee. It is tcnitructed of brick and lavish 
proponion of very thick meircar, so much vi tliat, as Percy 
ErOi^Ti**’ observes, the dome may be desenbed as comimng 
of a Imlionv man of concrece, rcin'brced with latysri cc 
brick set in Jcvd cosrrvtj, Th« mode of ccemructson « 
probably derived from Ott'enan so'srw. An-other gem os 
architectural cxreltence in Souih u t>,c Mihtar MaljS! 
(f. lC2fj,‘, nnall in tuce, but Lm/teis for its beauty snd 
dersorat^oiL 

Tne Pervsam uvxj to bnJd alrtyra entirely in Lock widi 
decorations and glaze, whereas the Mt.'girals were inclas'd 
to the use of cone and marVet In Sindh also Pertica 
inaaence penaiied from early tunes with the reml: that 
btilliingt were raised of trick and sawlfions dfconted 
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>viU» Ijrilliant sdiemcs of plAzcd stjic in the spprovctJ 
Penian njanne/, at in tJie great JSrii' Majid 06-14} cf 
Sliah Jaljan at Tat I a, the capitnl of Ixnvcr Sindh. I-aiuarc, 
being situated in an alluvial plain, made me cf bricis 
and glared tiles, produced in t!jc Idim of KSshan in Iran. 
Tljc artists of Laliorc fell under Persian influcrxc and 
revelled in a brilliant display of gorgeously -eolourcd 
patterns in faience, ami even sacrificed convailional still 
to (ilc-dccoration, tnossTS in Persian as Kahikari from the 
city of KSshan, where this work was caeaited wdih rare 
still. Tlic buildings in r»ihorc .arc therefore more Persian 
than Muglial in cluractcr, and according to Percj- Brown,'** 
include even suggestions of Mitliraic s>'mbo]j'5m. Tlicfinesr 
of these Laliorc buildings arc the M&zjid of ^Ya^irtl^M 
(1C34) and the tomb of the famous Persian architect ‘aH 
Mardilnthtm. 

Pew monarcht of the world can ever approach Sliah 
Jahan in Uic sublimity of his conceptions, the beauty of 
hU designs, the refinement of liis tastes and the lasdsh 
magnificence he displayed in tlie execution of his immortal 
edifices. M Percy Browne”’ remarks, Augustus’s claim that 
he found Pome of brick and Idi it of marble lias its 
counterpart in the building production of Shah Jahan, svho 
found the Muglial cities of sandstone and left them of 
marble. Tlie emperor Iiad ample facilities to indulge in his 
favourite pursuit, for the quarries of Matrana in Rajputana 
provided unlimited luppUcs of marble. Again, it svas in 
the reign of Shah Jahan that the Indo-Penian style of 
arclutccturc attained the acme of its ecccllence. The superb 
Taj Mahal in Agra, the lo\'cIy Mod Masjid in Agra Port, 
the great Jami* Masjid and the imposing Red Fort orDcllii 
will for ever remain ideals of their type and scrv’c as 
centres of pilgrimage for art connoisseurs all over the world, 
Shah Jahan's Jami* Masjid at Dcllii is Uie Lirgcst and 
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most eminent throughout India: his Jami' at Agm, 
though splendid, is not constructed on such a titanic scale* 
For about 75 years during the reigns of Akbar and 
Jaliangir, Agra had practically wrested from Deliii the 
capifvUhip of the Muglial empire : it is to the munificence 
of Shah Jahan that Delhi owes its resuscitated artistic 
grandeur. Si moKumentum reguiris, drcunuj-ice" {if you seek 
his monument, look around). This epitaph is carved on a 
tablet over the doonvay in St. Paul’s Catliedral where Sir 
Clmstopher Wren is buried, and it significantly sums up 
the acliicvcment of the famous arcliitcct who rebuilt london 
^cr the Great Fire of 1 666 : and, indeed, one has to pa** 
through Dellu with one’s eyes open to see hmv lavishly 
and on a right roj-a] scale the Mughal emperor has 
raised his mvn monument by adorning his favourite city, 
wliich in his days bore after him the proud name of 
Sliahjahanabad. Yet, strange to say, Sliah Jahan’s archi- 
tectural gem of purest ray serene, the c>-nosurc of beauty- 
lovers all over the world, is to be found not in Ddhi 
but on the banks of the Jumna at Agra. 

The Taj Mahal is the love-monument raised by Shah 
Jalian over the remains of his queen Arjumand Banu, 
better known as Mumtaz Mahal, the daughter of AsafkhSn, 
the brother of Nur Jahan. It may be admitted that from 
a communist point of view the creation of the Taj MahS 
must be denoimced as a criminal waste of public funds foi 
the fulfilment of a purel> personal end ; but from the 
artistic viewpoint it is a masterpiece of architecture which 
humanity svould be proud to possess and which even the 
pjds might be inclined to eav>'. The Taj Mahal is a ditaro 
in marble, a poem in stone, a miracle of sjmmctr)', stalely 
and yet beautiful in the midst of its romantic siuroundings. 
On seeing this milk-white edifice in the soft, silvery light 
^ of the harvest-moon by Jumna's banks, far famed in song 
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and legend, the beholder forgets that he is in the presence 
of an earthly object, and lingers long in tins fairyland, only 
wishing that tlus blessed moment were stretched out to 
ctemit)-. Tlic praise of the Taj hfalial is on every lip, its 
model in every house, its picture in ever)’ schoolboy’s 
book. In popularity the Taj Malial, “designed by Titans 
and fmished by jewellers", remains unsurpassed by the 
mightiest or loveliest building in the world. It is magni- 
ficent in conception, faultless in design, immaculate in 
wortraansliip, Its loveliness can be adequately described 
only in the raptures of poetry', but a fair idea of its vast 
dimensions can be formed from the fact that a township, 
named Mumtazabad, had specially to be built in the vici- 
nity lor the habitation of thousands of artisans, employed 
in its construction. According to Tavernier (1605-1689), 
the French traveller and jeweller, the Taj Mahal provided 
work for 20,000 men for 22 years. The townsliip, founded 
to accomodate its builders, is still to be found and bears 
the modem name of Tajganj. 

According to Sir Edwin Arnold,’^* the plinth of the Taj 
is over one hundred yards each svay, and it lifts its golden 
pinnacle 244 feet in the sky. From a distance, says the 
same author, tliis lovely and aerial dome sits therefore 
above the horizon like a rounded cloud. If ever a lovely 
woman, ravisliing in her grace and rapturous io her beauty, 
were, by' the flourish of some svizard’s wand, to assume 
the form of a monument and yet preserve her pristine 
feminine charms, tliat miracle in marble must be the Taj 
Mahal. As E. B, Havell’” very appropriately observes; 
“it (the Taj Mahal) is India’s noble tribute to the grace 
of Indian womanhood. , .the Venus dc Milo of the East." 
For minutes together the onlooker stands dumb and 
motionless like the monument before him, lost in admira- 
tion, -transported in thought to some archetypal world of 
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arlistic perfection in some fairy land Ibriom. TIic Bulard 
Dartvazeh h a symbol of sublimity, the Moti Masjid of 
beauty, the Taj Maha of both. Tire laj Mahal, uliich 
has made Agra the tourists* paradise, is Jadle frinttps 
among the buildings of the world, and remains India* 
noblest and greatest contribution to the realm of art. 

No efforts ivcrc spared in securing the Services of special* 
ists in every department for the construction of this memor- 
able edifice. Several of these craftsmen were Indian: many 
were recruited from Persia; some came from Turkey, and 
and an artist or t\vo even from Italy. Percy Brown''** gives 
a list of some of the Persian artists wlio worked as if they 
built for eternity. A calligrapher svas invited from Baghdad, 
and one Amanatkhm from Sliiraz to ensure that all the 
Tughra inscriptions were corrected, carved and inlaid; a 
flower-carver arrived from Bukhara; an expert in dome- 
construction, Isma'ilkhan Rumi, judging from his narnc, 
must have hailed from Constantinople; a pinnaclc'inal.cr 
from Samarqand and a master-mason of Qandahar also 
offered their services to the building of this marvel, wliich, 
though constructed by human hands, is invested svith 
the halo of the Arabian Nights. But there is substantuil 
agreement among writers that the chief master-builder, 
who cfwirdinatcd the entin: work was a Persian, Ustad 
Isa Shirazi, assisted by his son Muliammad Shirazi. 

A. Smith and Father Heras held that the Venetian 
Geronimo Vcronco was the chief architect of the Taj : but 
this theory has been refuted by Sir J. Marshall, E. B- 
Havell and Dr. A. U. Pope.‘** The Venetian may Iias’C 
submitted lus design, but, judging from the appearance of 
the monument itself, it seems to have been clearly designed 
by an Asiatic oichitect. The pietra dura or inlaid decoration 
is probably the work of Indian craftsmen. The design 
of the Taj hfahS is based on the tomb of Khankbanan, 
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ivhich was itself a modified copj' of tlse famous tomb of 
HtiniTIj'un, Ixitii in Delhi, and botli, as obuin'ctl prts’ieusly, 
models of Persian art. 

On the opposite side of the riser Jumna, at the place 
now occupied b^' the .\felilab Shah Jahan had 

planned his ovm temb, a replica of ihs T^, but in black 
marble, the two monuments to Ixr connected by a bridge. 
But the fratricidal u-ar whicli folio-wed interrupted lus 
plans, and Aurangzebe, svho had done his utmost to break 
his father's heart during Ids life- time could not lie expected 
Co fulfil hh wblics after his death. Tlic pbn was there- 
fore .abandoned; Jintl it been carried oof, it would Ijavc 
been “an architectural comptisttion which for romance, 
imagination and magnificcijcc woukl have liad no equal". 

Iran itself Iiad passed through .a similar noteworthy 
pcriotl of building activity under l.cr king Shall Abbas 
Safaui, considered tlic greatest Muslim monaidi of Iran 
after llHroon al rasliid. SliSli ‘Abb^ svas a mighty builocr 
an<l atjgmcntcd the tn.agnif«;cncc anti grandeur ol his 
capital IspluilCin bj- a series of gorgeous cdiriccs, Slinh 
'AbbTii died in IG36; Mumtan Mahal liad departed from 
this u'orid in 1629. In compliance with her dying wishes 
her husband, frantic with grief, h.'ul promised to raise on 
her remains a monument, befitting their cx.dtcd rank and 
typifying the intensity of their love. Tlic Taj Malial was 
staned in 1631 and was complctctl in 1653, Thus by an 
extremely Iiappy camdiicnre the art-lradifions, built up in 
the first Iwlf of tlic 17 th century in the reign of tlic 
great Sli.a}i ‘Abbas Safawi, came in good time and proved 
to be of immense v-alue to Iranian arcliitccts when they 
applied their genius to the building of the Tiy Mah3. 
The Iranian influence on tlic Taj is particularly noticeable 
in pbstcring and in koihtkari or mosaic work in which the 
artists of Kashan in Iran liad spccialUed themselves."® 
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II. Gocf?.”' Wicv’Ci in ilie Iram.'m inlliKt«:r an^l JioWi llisi 
the T«j M.iV.3y Is SAr.i\>-i Rft, .ind tlmur.h in hb r.j>ij,Ion 
th* two chlrl' Imildrrs svtfr he ohiervej 

that thej' WTtr of I’cr-t.^n ori-in. Iheir names accriniing 
to Goeie mw? NrtJir .al ‘ns.* LVfTiJ .Aian-td Jj’im.ir I.rihnri 
(tile l>rtidigy of tltc age, llu; maslcMniilder of 

Lafairr) nnil IJs bTritl.er Ust,^ Hnr.iid l.3irin. Il.e hail 
and gattwaji of tlic Taj MalCd arc in Persian st>Jf, and 
GficU ssouden rhai ifiu grmt monument, sshicis is feast 
charactcrisiic of Muglial art, should Ijasc come to he 
rcgarslcd tJie ctacsic rcrptrsenlativ c arsil ctnlilem of Mugh-nl 
civilirstion. To banish all ilotiht oti the fuhjrrt, otic more 
authnriiy may be dted — the Trcndi savant M. Grotmet/'* 
who trcndianlly observes that the Taj Mahal is “tli** soul 
of Irar\ incarnate In the Ixsiy of India*'. Tfic Taj Malial 
b thus a montimenl wherein once again and, it is to Ijc 
h-oped, for irvmy centuries to come, Iran and Insiia join 
hands, tlib time in the renJm of art and brauly. 

As observed previously, early Muslim arcliitecture in Iran 
was severe and nnomo-menSeid, tl.ough tire rrligioui red of 
the builders was gradually being soficncd by tlicir irjwte 
love of beauty and cIcg.Tnce. Tiiis love ol beaut j was dis- 
played by the Muslims in their palaces, mauvclcnmi and 
other secular places rather Uvm in their mosques, sthicfi, 
in confonaity with the spirit of Uicir religion, were oltm 
allowed to remain in unadorned majesty. \Vc liasr abo 
noticed tliat the seventy of Mmlim architecture in India 
Ivad liegun to yield to omanicntation for the apparent 
reason that Hindu crafumtai, with their traditional sense 
of profuse anbclUsliment, were now co-opetaung with the 
Indian Muslims, who ^\ere oltcn ihansclvTs converts from 
Hinduism but wlio liad found it impossible to fotsaVc the 
artistic legacy wlucli Uicy liad mlicrited from their Hindu 
ancestors. Tlie love of beauty and elcganoc flowered in all 
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iu diATtn during tlic Mugluxl regime, and through ornamen- 
tation, arabesque carving, tnby v^ork and mosaic pattern 
culminated in the works of Sluah Jalian, Tennyson in one 
of Ids Ijappicst ciToris sums up tJie classical art of Vi/gil 
in the line: ‘'AH the charm of all the Muses often flower- 
ing in 'a lonely worxl:*' so too the united splendour of 
Hindu and Muslin? art cflloresced at last in one superb, 
magnificent criificc, the 1"^ Afahal, unapproached so far 
in its beauty and its majesty. In vicsv of tlus element of 
loveliness and semuousness, apparent in the buildings of 
Shah Jahan, critics have designated the style of his edifices 
as the lyric and that of the times of Akbar and his pre- 
decessors as the epic style of Indian ardutccturc.”^ We liavc 
already noted the substantial contribution of the Iranian 
art of the spacious days of Sliah Abbas the great to the 
glorious achievements of Shalt Jahan in the realm of 
architecture. 

In the times of Aurangzebe architecture declined, for 
after an age of feverish productivity and artistic cxcellcrxc 
a period of sterility svas inevitable- Tlic chief arcliitcctoral 
relic of Aurangzebe ’s regime W'as tlie mausoleum raised on 
tlic remains of liis Iranian queen Dilara Banu by the 
arcltiloct ‘AtaullSh in 1679 and popularly Imotvn as “Bibi 
ka maqbara”. It is a frank imitation of llie Taj hfahal 
but considerably poorer llian the original in every respect. 

Sculpture h closely associated svith ardiitccture, and goes 
hand in hand svith painting, for the one in stone and the 
other in colour represent nature almost throbbing with life 
and vibrant witli activity. Sculpture in India is at least as 
old as the commencement of idolatc)’ in Hinduism, and 
Indian sculptors have always delighted in depicting the 
figures of thdr deities rather tliai? those of kings and 
courtiers, for art to the Indian mind ^vas a form of dcs'o- 
tion than a mode of recreation or a pursuit of beamy. 
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But Islam has al'vaj’S uncompnjmliingly rro\M3cd on llie 
portrayal of tlic Ivuman figure, especially in stone, ami no 
mercy couW be cxpectitl from Sultan Mahtnucl of Ghazni 
nnd his successors, even including tlic arti5tjc3lJ}''injnded 
Mughals, on Indian sculpture. Contemptuous indlfrcrcnce 
to sculpture would be the utmost limit of kimlncss for 
svhicli Hindus svauld be thankful to ijtclr Muslim rulers, 
liosvcvcr tolerant they might l>c in other respects. In these 
circumstances the influence of the Muslims on Hindu 
sculpture and ticfvtTsa must be conadcred as entirely out 
of the question. 


IX 

Paijsling 

We may now proceed to painting which is far less durable 
than •architcctzjrc or sculpture and unlikely to sunav'C 
the tyranny of time and the ravages of maiu So far as 
Iran is concerned we arc consequently left not with pictures 
but with inferences that the pictorial art must leave pros- 
pered in Sas-inian tiroes. 

Fronting had indeed been well dtsclopcd in that age 
and slJil was displ.tyed in the blending ot colours. M^', 
the religious reformer of the 3rd century a.d., referred to 
previously, was an eminent artist, Tinding his religious 
views unacceptable m Iran, he started on his travels and 
passed on to Cluna, cdebratetl for its proficiency in the 
pictorial art. Mani w as much influenced by his sojourn in 
China where he drew cxcdlent pictures, Lnown as the 
Arzhang, and on his return to Iran he produced them as 
a proof of divine revelation. His picture-gallery was famous 
in Iran fay the name of Nigaristan i Cheen. iMahi was 
also conversant with the art of decorating books with gold 
and silver coloun. According to Dr. Pope,*** v>hen Mani 
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was treated as a Iicrctic and wficn fus volumes sv«c con- 
signed to the fire, airrcnts of golden sratex began to issue 
from his books. Traces of mu ml paintings of Sasanian 
times iiave also been discovered; for instance, in the royal 
palace at the Sasanian capital, Ctesiphon, Uicrc was a 
fresco representing the capture by king Nausliliwwt of the 
important S^Tjan city of Antioch from the Ibnnans in 
540.*'* Tlic Iranians also painted pictures of king Beliramgur 
anti his beloved Banti Azdeh, hunting on horseback. Accord- 
ing to the liistorian hfas'udi, there was a custom in Iran 
that before tlic dcatli of a king his portrait s^aa painted 
and put up in die royal palace, and Mas*udi thinks tliat 
the pictorial art Iiad made considerable progrws in the 
Sasanian age. One can arrive at the s-ame conclusion on 
observing Iranian proficiency in calligraphy, in the ceramic 
art and in the beautiful pictures ssith tvhich their v«scb 
were covered over, as well as from the excellent designs 
woven in their famous carpets. But few if any traces of 
Iranian p.ainting could be exi^ctcd to survive the terrible 
vicissitudes to which Iran was subjected for centuries. It is 
possible, sajT Ghitshman,’*^ that the frescoes in the Buddhist 
sanctuaries of Central Asia svcrc influenced by Sasanian 
paintings; but it svas Muslim Iran that must be considered 
the direct heir of Sasanian ait. 

Barbarian nations, like the Goths of the IVest and the 
Mongols of the East, sverc at one time of tlidr career so 
blind in the fury of th«r Vandalism as to demolish indis- 
criminately libraries and academies, mosques and churches, 
temples and towers; but their blindness was not incurable, 
for once they w'crc in power they displayed a sense of art 
and beauty and appreciation of scholarship, wluch were 
never expected from people svliose adamantine hearts had 
remained totally unresponsive to the sight of tcajrs and tri- 
bulation. The Mongols, who were a byword for heartless 
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brutality anti who, lihc Uic modem nuclear weapons, ruth- 
lessly destroyed whole populations inclusive of womcai and 
children, usually spared the lives of the artists. Taimur 
deluged North India svith blood, but, Uhe lus predecessor 
Sultan hfalimud Ghaznavi, carried asvay with lum some 
of the most skilled arcliitccts to build for him die great 
mosque in Jus capital, SamarqantL As Alexander (though 
destined in bis drunken fit to be the future demolisher of 
Iran's libraries) dc£tro>'cd Thebes but spared the ancient 
liousc of its famous poet Pindar; and as the Spartans, 
despised as uncultured boors, forbore from destroy ing Athens 
to do honour to the great Attic tragedian Euripides; so too 
had Taimur a soft comer in his Sas’age heart for art .and 
artists, and thus became in his numerous campaigns the 
unconsdous diffuser of Iranian culture, as his predecessor 
Changizth^ an c\Tn greater scourge of the world, was, 
by the roads opened up by his conquests, art tuuvitiing 
promoter of commercial intcTDOursc and disseminator of 
Jearning-**® 

Taimur's grandson BSsanqarthan svas a famous aesthete 
and in tlic I5th century founded an art-academy at Herat. 
In the concluding years of the same century there fiourish- 
cd Bchzaid (died 1526), the -greatest of Iranian painters 
after Alani, in the reign of the famous patron of arts 
Sultan Husain BSqaia, the last of the Timurid monarchs. 
Bchzad represents in himself the exquisite blending of the 
Persian and Chinese schools, and in the earliest Muslim 
paintings to reach India, for instance from Khorasaa and 
Bukhara, the Chin«e influence could be traced.*'* Tfiis 
Chinese inQucnce in paintmg reached India not directly 
from China but through Iran, which during the lUJiani 
wgime wNis particularly susceptible to its charms.’*® Bchzad’s 
disciple Aga Mirak Isphahani painted tlie famous picture 
of the “Ma'ciij” in which the Prophet Muhammad on his 
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horse Buraq ii depict ft! ascendi/tj IxxJU)' info tlw Wvinc 
Presence. Tliis sJio^ys that the .Mudlni avenioft to the 
portrayal of Imsiun fibres was gradually djang out in Iran. 

Bui it is now worth wliilc to turn to the state of pic- 
torial art in India in order to dclcmune how it profited 
under the Muglials, the artistic inheritors of Iranian culture. 
Tlie greatness of a country is more a sjjiritual tlum a’ 
material quality and c-in be truly juilgcd b)- its proficiency' 
in Htcraturc and art than Ly its conquests and cmpirc>bu5Id- 
ing. India ncs'cr ciicrisficd tem'toriaf ambitions beyond its 
ow'H gcograpliical limics; its aspirations were caitml rather 
in the dorn.'un of t)x mind and the spirit. Like other 
features of Indian cultural life painting also can be traced 
to tlic Vedas, for it seems to luivc originated in pictures 
of the Vcilic deities and symbolical representation of the 
Vcdic ritual. Painting svas regarded in the '‘Kamasutra*’ 
of \'atsyayana as one ol the G-t traditional katas or arts 
of the accomplished Hindu hdy or gentleman. Yashodhar 
in his commentary on the Kamasutra mentions the s/’adengas 
or six limbs of painting,'*' and his detailed disamion of 
its recliniquc sltows dwt the art was thoroughly wrJl known 
and cultivated at that time In India. 

The popularity of painting can be judged from the 
multiplicity of rcTcicnccs to it in the two great Hindu 
epics as well as in Sanskrit drama and fiction where we 
often read about mural paintings and Chitrashal^ (picture- 
galleries) in royal palaces and aristocratic mansions, though 
little, if anj’tliing, has surv'iv'ed at the present d.sy. Even 
secular painting was in vogue in Indi.a, where it was 
favoured .alike by royalty and commonalty. Tlic main centres 
of painting were Ajanla and Ellom near Aurangabad, 
Badami in Bijapur District, Bagh tn Gwalior State, Sittan* 
navasal, KKnehipuram and Tlrumalaipuram in South India 
and Sigiriya in Ceylon. The same national cliaractcristics 
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arc revealed by anirts in stone or on canvas even llironsb 
tlic course of ages — on the TaUit i JamsUd or in tlic 
paintings of BchzSd, in llic Gupta sculptures or tire Ajanxa 
frescoes. 

But there is a great difference between the art-traditions 
of Insji and India. Iranian art has attracted the notice of 
ccmnoisreuis by its clarity, accuracy^ love of design and 
fondness for colour. But Indian art from ancient times has 
dwelt more on the i}u;'a (sentiment, emotion) ilian on the 
technique, and lias often been symbolical witli a deep undcr- 
emnent of spiritual significance, nhicli would need a Havcll 
to appredatc and a Coomaisnami to interpret. Hindu 
painting was idealistic and laigdy religious : Muslim paint- 
ing, being itself a departure from tlic strict Quranic injunc- 
tions, had to be secular and realistic. Hie hfuslims had no 
deities to depict, no mythohjgical figures to portray, but 
they look ddight in painting court-scenes and the gorgeous 
panorama of Nature. In the opinion of E. B. Havcll"^ in 
prc-^Iuslim India palming did flourish among Hindus and 
Buddliists, but there svas hardly any seriousness about it, 
and the paintings represented figures of d«ucs and charac- 
ters from the PuTor-ai and from the E'e of Buddha. The 
Indians were by no means dcsxiid of the artistic sense as 
the paintings in the caN-es of Ajania, extending from about 
300 r.c. to about a.d. 700, would amply testify. 

But with the arrival of the Muslims, to whom the 
depiction of die human figure was anathema, painting was 
discouraged and even banned, as an activity abhorrent to 
the Prophet Muhammad, who, aocording to a tradition 
preserved by Bukhan and noted fay Prof. once 

happened to have remarked that the persons to be punished 
most severely on the day of judgment wnuld be the 
painters. The excellence achieved by the Muslims in the 
pictorial art tvsis thus not because but in spite of their 
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rr!j?iom hyimctinni. In India ihcrc icmn io Iiavc Ijcct 
a »jtt«najic campiig?} c>f OcmoVilifn ct In<Jia/i picture* mtft 
the tnult that ro art-gallcrica of andent rojat palace* Ijave 
»«niv«I: th': Ajanta frescoes iscapeat the general late for 
kappcr.'al to be far away in the nicmntaint. In tl^ 
I-ItU ctaitiiry the bigotrJ ling Finirshah Tarjhhvj liail ptr>- 
liilntrtl the painting of jiiirtraiu and W'aJl -decora lion in lus 
palaces, I’of more tljan 500 > ear* after tlic Mudim cory^ucst 
of India tJjc painter na* neglected .trtd eWplvd. In the 
opinif’n of V. Smith, Indian palritingr, ceccutcd during 
the long jKTtod of nine centun'ra lx-t\^Ttn the latest pain?' 
ing* at Aj.rnta ami tlic earliest at ratrhptir SiVri, hast 
pcriihetl almost without exception, and. Inti for Abut Farl’* 
«prc« testimony, the continued existence of llinilu icliools 
of painting tliroughout the ages would liavc lx:cn a matter of 
faith and infermre rather than of poiitivc certainty. J'rom 
ihl* tljcndcnt stage Indian painting teat rnifcrl in the regime 
of the Mugliah, svjjo, aj ss-c Iiarc Seen, tlcrisrd their on-ins' 
piration from the Iranian masters, nius it was the Muslims 
who dcstmjTtl and the Muslims again, or rather the 
Miiglials, who rcawalcnai the pictorial art which ss'as once 
a luglily valucti brancli of ancient Indian culture. 

Goetz,*^’ who trares the Inllucncc of Irani.m painting on 
Indian art, holds lliat Indian painting follosstxl the Baghd^ 
school of the 13th century, and Hindu art ssas adapted to 
Muslim purposes nnd irleals, 'fhe same Jbghrlad srliool 
influenced the AhmedaUarJ painters svho were nevertheless 
faithful to tlic indigenous Hindu and Jaina traditions. Tlic 
Calimani pointings sverc so much dominated b>' tJie style 
of the Illciianid and early 'Iimurid period a* to be mistaken 
for models of genuine Persian style. In fact Hindu and 
Muslim styles in painting had Iieconic so blended in course 
of lime that it was diiliculf^ if not intposslhlc, to say 
whether a certain picture was by a Hindu or a Muslim 
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artist. In the opinion of Goct2,*“ the st)k of thctliacior 
SliSJi * Abbas Salhwi (early 17 th century) dominated Bijapur 
painting of South India, till it was ousted b>‘ the Mughal 
8t)'lc of the limes of Jahangir and Sliah Jahan. It will 
thus be seen that Hindu painting, which liaxl {alien on 
csdl da^'S, was rcs'ivcd under Muglial patronage. But this 
happy result was not an uncxpectctl miradc, but the result 
of inherent talent svluch continued latent m tlic nation for 
centuries, a's’aiting the ads'cnt of Cavourable drcumstanccs for 
its resuscitation. 

Ever since the start of the Mughal rule in India art 
began to be secularized, and a special school of painting 
no%v made its appearance. clearly saj-s tliat the 

origin of tills Indian painting could be traced to Iranian 
inilucnce. He compares this influence to that of Italy on 
all Europe during the Renaissance. Though doubtless 
Persian in origin, Mughal painting still rcinams the jerat 
pnxluet of Persian and Hindu ideas. The Mughal sclrool, 
says P, Brown, confined itself to portraying tho some- 
what materialistic life of the ccfurt, with its state functions^ 
processions, hunting expeditions and all the picturesque 
though barbaric pageantry of an affluent Oriental d juasty : 
while the Hindu artists “fiving mentally and bodily in 
another and more abstract ensironment, and ssorfcing for 
Hindu patrons, pictured scenes from the Indian classics, 
domestic subjects and illustrations from the life and thought 
of their motherland and its creed.” Thot^h the Hindu style 
was thus different from the Mughal m temper, sentiment 
azTd motive, the two .flourished tog«l»er and were generously 
patronized by the Mughal rulers, till then constant assimi- 
lation led to the rise of the Muglial school of painting, 
represented in some of the best museunu of East taid 'Wtst. 

Some Iranian painim, themselves under the fresh ins- 
ptraUon of the great EehzSd, the Raphael of the Pa*t, 
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accompanied Babcir to India, where painting rapidly h^an 
to develop. Babar was a keen, observant and cnthusuistic 
admirer of Nature, and thorougWy alive to tlic charms of 
flower and leaf in gardens and grottos. As St-inlcy Lane 
Poolc*®‘* obscrv’cs: — “Dissipation never dulled his appre- 
ciation of such ddlghts or his pleasure ’in poctr}’ and miuic.** 
Bui his reign in India svas loo sliort to permit him to 
establish a school of painting in this coimtrj’. His son 
Jiuroayun \v3s in tins as in many oilier wa)^ a chip of 
the old block. During his long exile in Persia he took the 
opportunity of acquainting himself ivith the music, poetry’ 
and painting of the country. He came into contact at 
Tabriz with Alir Sayj'ad Tabrizi, the pupil of Bchzad, 
and Kltwaja ‘Abd us Samd Slitrazi, known as Shrin Qalam 
(sweet pen), both of svhom .iccompanicd him to Indi.i, 
tvhert they became tutom in painting to the emperor and 
bis son Akbar. Both artists prepared for the 

richly illustrated copy of the Dasian i Amir Hamza (episode 
of Amir Hamza). Both these Iranian masters deserve the 
credit of being founders of the Mughal scliool of painting. 
In the 16th centuT}'' there also flourished the painter Sultan 
Muhammad and his son Ustad Muhammadi. In the ragn 
of Shall ‘Abbas Safawi there flourished the fainous painter 
Reza ‘Abbasi, regarded as a rival of Behzod. Another 
painter from Iran, associated svith Humaj-un, svas Shaipur 
Khorasani. ‘Tims the founders of the Mughal school of 
painting were predominantly Persians, who formed the 
nucleus of a school wliich Homayun founded but sviuch 
that genuine aesthete, dying svithin six months of lijs return 
to India, svas not destined to cany out to perfection. 

Akbar also was a siruicrc lo%’er of painting: he founded 
and endowed a State school of art,”® wliich u'orked under 
Jus oivn pctsonal direction and did gnat work under tlie 
enthusiastic patronage of Jalumgir. Akbar evinced bis love 
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for Irminn art fay inviting scv'cral Persian painlcn to hi* 
capital. TJjcrc were more ih-in a Iiunrlrcd painters in )iis 
court, and the)' ^vcrc assigned the task of illustrating ss'orks 
like the Changizmimth, «^e/crff5tn<A, liaimnamthf Ramajana, 
A'flf Daman etc. But the Hindus now took full ads'antage of 
Akbars liberal policy, and the majority of painters at his 
court were Hindus. Of the 17 famous artists of Akbar’s 
ndgn no less than 1 3 were Hindus, likC' Basasvan, 151, 
Dasss-anth, Kesu, Mukund, Haiibans and others. Tlic art* 
connection svilh Persia continued, for STKcial kinds of paper, 
pigments and brushes; little knosvn in India, Jiad to be 
imported from Posia. A lustorical instance may here be 
quoted in proof of Akbar’s fascination for paiming.”' During 
Ids lightning-like march on horse-back from Agra to 
Ahmedabad, covering 550 mile in 9 daj-s in rainy weather, 
Akbar’s personal part)* comprised 27 persons of whom 15 
were Hindus: it b interesting to note that three of them 
were painters, which shosvs that the emperor could not 
afford to forget the pleasures of art wen when engaged in 
his most urgent mihlaiy operations. 

Jaliangir was a great dilettante in the pictorial art, and 
his love for pictures, his taste in judging their merits and 
hb encouragement of artists arc revealed in many a passage 
in Ids ilfeinotVr. He records in that wort that if one port- 
rait was Bnbhcd by several pmntcis, he was able to 
ascertain the names of those ivho had drar»’n the dificrent 
portions of tiiat single picture : nay, he could even determine 
without fail who drew the brow and svho the eye-lashes, 
or whether anyone had touched up the portrait after it was 
drawn by the first painter. The patronage bestowed on 
painters reached its climax under Jalumgir, and Hindus 
and Muslims vied with one another in producing artistic 
works which represent the high-water mark gained in the 
pictorial art in Mughal times. Among the Persian painters, 
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patroni/taJ by tlu< rojal connouspur, \yc find tl»e name of 
Aqli of He/3J, mIio uon tlie tiU? of Ac-ffr rc ia-nan 
(the pnxi! 5 >* of the timci} ami hil Jon Abul Hasan; 
Muliammad Nadir anti MuKitnmati MutSd, IjotJj cf 
Saniarqaml; ani UsuVl Maniyr, the rclchminl painter of 
anirruJ l!f<-, uho nas lionourctl «ith tpie distinction of 
"Njdir til ‘asr’* (the rare one of the age}, Aeconling to 
Prof. Siiuttari,*^* miniature painting was staitexl in Central 
A'-b, hot dcYcbp«l in Iran, This .an was not unknown 
in Inds.t it hvl J>ren rcprciwl tn far hj* 

Ingoir^a It was now rc\’i%cU b^- Alihar under Persian in- 
fluence and conrumraaiKi in the reign of Jahangir. 

Shah Jahaii'i tastes hay in the direction of architmurc 
tvjjcrc this norjp,arcil reigned supreme, lie h.ad not the 
heal appreciation of picturer lh.it his father had, .ind he 
gradually reduced the number of court- painters. It must 
be reniemhcret'. that in an autocratic State the prosperity 
or decline of an art depemU comidcrahty if not cxchuivcly 
on tlic per'o.t.il Mite or srhim of tlic monarch himself. 
Divtw Shikuti much interested in painting and was a 
patron of that art, but this magnanimous though ill-fatal 
prince svas not destined to tuccccd his father to the throne. 
By this time the purely Penjan elements in the Muglbl 
jclujol of painting grew fainter d.ij’ b>' day, and gradually 
the Muglial school em.incipated itself from the tutelage of 
Persia by developing certain distinctive chamcteristics of 
its ow-n, \S’ith the accession of Aurangzebe to the ilu-onc 
p,aintjng was definitely doomed, for he svas ccnainly the 
last man in the worhi to encourage an .activity, hotves'cr 
innocent or pleasant, wlu'ch in Ids opinion ss-as incompatible 
with the precepts of the religion he professed. Aurangrebe 
is said to have dcstroyetl some pictures svith Ids own hands, 
and Manucci'^’ records iliai bj- his express orders tlic 
figures in AHar’s tomb at Sccundrabad svere covered sntb 
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a coat of ^\liitc\v'ash. Tlic paintcn soon dispersed and 
renouncing the puritanical court migrated ffom the capital 
to other centres liVe IlaidcrabSd, Oudli, Patna, Mj-sorc 
or sshcrcs'cr else the>' expected their talents to be suitably 
rctmixled. Strange to say, howcv'cr, Aurangrebe’s culture 
and scIPcsieon got the better of his Furitanlsm, and he is 
srid to have delighted in the pictorial records of his otsn 
aducs'cmcnts. But he sought to tUscriminatc invidiously 
between Muslim Jmd noirMusUm artists, and thus sowed 
the sreds of decline of the fme arts as he helped, by the 
same blind, insensate policy, to precipitate the downfall of 
the imperial Houic of Babar in India.’^* 


Calligrepkjt 

The Persians have an inborn Icrv'c for the elegant art of 
calligraphy, the Jirtcr-art of painting, by which books are 
wiittai in extremely attractive, fasdnaung and ornamental 
Jiandwriting-, It became an art in itself and a masicr-cal- 
Ilgmphcr might sometimes Iiope to win as great a reward 
for his art as an eminent painter might for his painting. 
After the advent of Islam the portra^-al of human figures 
on stone or canvas was denounced. Cut there lias neither 
been, nor svill be a country without some form of art, and 
if one omlet in one direction be dosed for tome reason, 
another outlet elsewhere is bound to open for the artistic 
expression of the country. It was thus natural and es'cn 
inevitable for Muslim Iran to turn to calligraphy for the 
manifestation of its love of fine arts. The Kufic script 
(Iran the town of Kufeh in ‘Iraq) was developed as an 
ornamental motif not onl\ for the adornment of books but 
also for that of pots, textiles, builduigs etc. and all Uus 
'8S mainly done by Peirian craftsmen. According to Prot 
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Shustan,”* Iran may be calfetl tfic cradte of calligraphy, 
and (he numlxrr of calligraplicn there is so great that a 
complete list can /untily be attempted. Many MusKm 
princes of Iran were sUJIcd calh'gntplicrs, for instance, the 
famous patron of aru Daisanqjr Mirra, the grandson of 
Taimur, and calUgmphy flourished most in Iran during 
the AJongo! rule. TIjc Qpran began to be wriiten in beauti- 
ful Kufjc styJf, illuminattd in liquid gold. To the 14ili 
century belongs v.'lul is tno%%7i as the Dmotic Shlbicmeh, 
which remains uneixccUcd in the beauty of its illustrations. 
To the 15 th century belongs the Tehercn Shahiiamth, re- 
presenting the high-water maik in book-making, as prepared 
by Ja*far U^anqari, the grKitcst Iranian calligrapher of 
the age. 

'nds om3mcnt.al art srai unknown in India which was 
very considerably, if not cxcUcivcly, influenced by the 
calligraphy of Iran. Not much of calligraphy, howcs'cr, 
could be gathered in India in the reigns of Dabar and 
Ilumayun, though mention must be made of the Persian 
calligrapher Mir *Ali of Herat (died 1558), the specimens 
of svliosc art arc still to be seen in the Indi.Tn Museum 
of Calcutta, Abul Pari refers to seven modes of calligra- 
phy being in vogue in tlic rdgn of Akbar, a liberal p.atJon 
of this art as of all others. Tliesc styles of svriting arc 
distinguished one from the other chiefly by the proportion 
of curved to straight lines. In the Kufic style the straight 
lines were fivc-scvcnths of tlic svhole, svheteas in the 
N.'vsta^liq (a combination of Naskh and Ta^liq), wluch Akbar 
preferred, all the lino tvcrc curved.*^^ Khwaja *Abclus 
Samd Shirazi, the Penian friend of Humayun and the 
founder of the Indo-Penian school of pictorial art, liad such 
keenness of eye and cunning of liand that he is said to 
la\e performed tJie miracle of writing on a poppy-seed 
the four-verse but higldy venerated 11 2 th cliapter of the 
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Qpran. T!ie greatest calligrapher of the age v.’as an Indian, 
Sluliaininad Husai n of Kashmir, a master of the Xasta'liq 
mode of \mting, on whom was conferred the title of 
“-Cfftn'K Qalam” or golden pen. Jahangir, Shah Jahan and 
cs'en Auraijgzchc were keenly interested in and mtiniliccnt 
patrons of this art. Auracstchc tvss a Ss^om enemy of 
painting and music but he did not find calligraphy 
offensive to his religions sensibilities. He was hhasclf a 
skillul caDigrapher and, as is v/cll loitnvn, defrayed a por- 
tion of lus personal expenses through the sale of copies of 
the Qoren transcribed by himself *nie illumination of mano- 
scripts thus Soarished in India and that loo to such an 
extent that it svas imitated in Hindi and Sanskrit works, 
and became famous even in Europe.’^* But toxlay calli- 
graphy is a dying art, almost superseded by printing and 
typewriting, but while the cliartas of calligraphy arc acs- 
tfceiic, the -value of printing is svfioUy utilitarian. Calligra- 
phy lias had it* day once both in Xorth and South India, 
and it* best spceimois can noiv be Ibund only in museums 
and dfcibitions. 

The religious ban against the portrayal of human figures 
also resulted in the Bmvering of the Iranian genius in the 
creation of various ornamental and fanciful designs, knossTi 
from the Aratn as aralesqtu, Tlus spedes of cmamtntatirn 
for flat surfsccs oflen consisted o' ramasne figures m 
colour or low relief tvith intcrftvlnbg of leaves and floral 
forms. Cilligraphy and arabesque began to be imitated in 
India from the very beginning, and numerous volumes in 
the collections of royal and aristocrauc families mil be 
found to be excellent samples of these arj, which were 
patrotiired b^’ tiic weajth> and which re.-sched their acme 
during the Muglial regime. 

From the times of Akbar onwards Mughal coinage will 
appear to be entirely based on that of the SafovU.*'* 
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XI 

Arts 

Titr. Iranians are l>>' nature skilled and artistic craftsmen 
svitli a matchless seme of colour and design, and besides 
the arts already mentioned the>' arc preficient in itonc- 
cutdng, plastering, tile-sv“ork, mosaic, giklJng and hook-bind- 
ing, Cs'cn in ^Xchacmcnian times tlicy Iiad attained a liigh 
standard of proficiency in the Rlj^tic art A 5ignet-c)‘Iinder 
of Darius HjsUispcs, for example, has the king’s name 
enBr?Acd on it in a trilingual inscription. Tlic same king 
h also represented in his cliariot htrating a lion, standing 
on its hind legs, sviih the usual sacred figure of tlic Travashi 
floating abov'c, iknothcr cylinder depicts the king, holding 
the enemy svith one hand and piercing him trilh a spear 
held in the otlicr.'*'’ 

Even in the hoary past Iran excelled all other nations 
in ceramics, though in later times it svas influenced by 
Chinese art. R, ChirsJunan,'*' the archaeologist, obscn’cs; 
“Nowhere else ts a parallel craTtsmanship knoi\-n. ...No other 
potter)' lias fumislicd at so early a date evidence of sucli 
vigorous realism passing so rapidly into an abstract style. 
Tliis was achic\’cd for tlic fint time, about 4000 n.c-, b>' 
the prc-historic potter of Iran alone." From ancient times 
Imnian .artists excelled in the fictile art, making delightful 
porcelain vessels, cosercd m'cr ivith beautiful designs of 
animals and birds. The art still flourishes in Iran in all its 
andtnt splendour. The anciait city of Rai near Teheran 
was famous for its ecretmes, but the best specimens of 
fi^ence in modem times are to be found at K^Iim, other- 
wise notorious for the vicious variety of its scorpions. The 
city is so renowned for its pottery that artistic porcelain 
Vessels are named “KSslii" after it This art had its in- 
fluence on Indian craAsmen, particularly during the rule 
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of the Mug!ial5. TJjc Iranians also made a name for them- 
selves in metal-work, and an Iranian master of this art, 
Mahmud al Kurd!, tviio worked in \'^cnicc at the begin- 
ning of the 16lh century, inspired the local craftsmen so 
that a Pcrso-Vcnctian school arose, adopting the pattern 
of Iranian art to suit the lasrc of the Italian Renaissance.*** 
The making of textiles in Iran can also be traced to 
ancient times. The art of weaving carpets, for svhich Iran 
has always been celebrated, can be extended to the 
Achaemcnian age, though it reached the pitch of excellence 
under Sasanian rule. Iran Zxring a cold coimtr}’', some 
covering for the ground may liavc been comidcred neces- 
sary, and wool is easily avaibble from the large number of 
sheep tended by the roving tribes. Even the poorest man 
in Iran to-day will be found to have a carpet, and he 
would consider it a dishonour if he ivcre reduced lo the 
necessity of selling it. In fact “selling one’s carpet” is in 
modem Iran <»nsidcrcd synonymous svith abject poverty. 
The carpet in the royal Sasanian palace was a marvel and 
can be dchnitcly said to be unrivalled in beauty and 
grandeur. It was 450 feet long and 90 feet broad and 
svas prepared in the form of a garden. It svaa entirely 
embroidered in gold thread, while the different allej'S in 
the garden were demarcated by lines of silver thread. 
Emeralds svere used to denote the green spots of the 
garden, while rivulets were indicated by strings of pearls; 
thus all kinds of gems were freely used to set forth trees, 
flowers, fruits etc. This carpet was a symbol of the royal 
pomp and raagnihccnce of the Sasanians. 

The conquering Arabs were amazed to see this great 
carpet which they sent to Khalif ‘Umar at Madma. 
According to the religious law of Islam the booty obtained 
in war should be divided equally among the Muslims: 
hence by orders of Khalif ‘Umar this imiivalled model of 
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art was cut up and divided among tlic Faithful/** \Vlicn 
the Arabs won the battle of Qijclusiya, they captured the 
“Darfash i Kavyant” or the great national standanl of 
Iran, supposed to liavc been in existence since the Pishdadlan 
age and embellished with the rarest of gems by successive 
dynasties. Tliis standard was also unequalled of its fcirjcl 
and it reflected the Ibntlncs* of Iranian Icings for magnificence 
and display of tvcalth. It tvas 18 lect high and 12 feet 
broad, and a wcaltli of tvonderful gems was profusely 
lawshcd upon it. It svas also dispatched to Madina to 
Klialif *Umar by tv hose order it slurred the fate of the 
carpet, and every' Muslim received a piece by way of 
booty/” 

Muslim Iran svas true to its national traditions, the 
greatest carpets, adorned svjlh excellent drawings and 
embroidered tvith various colours, being prepared during 
the Safawi regime. Carpet-weaving tirrovc under the Qajars 
and was also patronized by Reza Siiah Pthlavi. It is a 
truly national industry and a source of national income. 
Even in modem times the Iranians excel other races in the 
art of weaving beautiful carpets. According to Sir E. D. 
Ross,”’ the best specimen of Iranian carpets in the world 
Is at present to be found at Vienna, and from a hunting 
scene depicted on it it is called the “Hunting Carpet.** 
Other Iranian carpets like the “Ardabil Carpet** and the 
“Chelsea Carpet” in the Victoria Albert Museum have 
become tvorld-famous- Sometimes human hands may be 
found to have the precision and regularity of machines, 
and it almost staggers our credence when it is asserted 
that the Ardabil Carpet has more than 30 miJiion Jenots, 
380 to the square inch/** Some carpet-ueavcis are so 
expert as to do their work srith closed eyes. According 
to Ilrofi Shosfari,”’ the history of Indisn esrpet indtfftry 
could be traced to Iranian origin. 
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The Iranians svcrc also fond of splendid raiment, and 
c\'cn after the Arab conquest the art of preparing beauti- 
ful vestments continued. In the court of the Khalif, as 
among Indian courts, merit tvas rewarded with turbans 
and robes of honour, and artistically cut garments ssere 
appreciated. According to A. H. Christie,*** silken garments 
had been prohibited by the Prophet Muhammad, but the 
hlusliim now encouraged tlic silk trade and cstaWishod neiv 
silk factories, as proved indirectly by the derivation of the 
following V ords;-dama8fc (from Damascus), muslin (from 
Mosul), baldachin (from Baghdad), taffeta (from the Persian 
word “taftan'* to twist) and tabby (from Attabiyeh, a 
quarter in Baghdad so named afier an Umayj’ad prince). 
The manufacture of these textiles, wliich originated in or 
were prominently associated with Iran, influenced not only 
India but various parts of the world, connected with Iran 
by commercial intercourse. 


XII 
Card f ns 

T/ns Iranians have .as passionate a love for nature as Ibr 
art; they arc always exhilarated by gardens and fasemated 
by flowers, especially the rosc^ which so abundantly figures 
in Persian poetry, plowcrs are sold by handfuls for a trifle 
in the bazars, and according to The Hon, V. Stu:kville West,'*' 
the Persians are anxious to decorate their homes even with 
artificial flowers when real ones become scarce in winter. 
Pruits also are abundant and of many varieties, and the 
poor sometimes maintain themselves on nothing else bat 
iruits. Tlie Persian gardener is frequently a Zarathasbtrian, 
and cv'cn today in India some of the most extensive garden 
properties in Gujarat are otvned by Irani Zaraifaushtriaas, 
who drive a prosperous trade by growing and selling 
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peaches, mangoes etc. Some of the famous gaitJcus of Iran 
are the Bagh i Takht near Sliiraz, the Bagh i Shah ‘Abbas 
at Ashmi in Jvlazendamn, the Bagh i Hazae Jarib ^and 
the garden of the royal palace at the Maidah j Shah near 
the bluc^omed Masjid i Shah — both in Isphahan. 

The Mughals of India have also unmistakably displayed 
their fascination for and their skill in laying out gardens. 
BHb.ar, as Sve liave seen, ivas a born lover of nature and 
he bequeathed to his succcssois his great affection Ibr 
garden-building. Round Kabul he had laid out the Bagh i 
Kilan and the Bagh i Wafa: in India he completed the 
Zuhara Bagh and commenced the Ram Bagh on the banks 
of the Jumna U’hcn he died, Akbar greiv gardens c\'cr>’- 
where, two of them being the Nasim Bagh and the 
Shalimar — ’both in Kashmir. But the epicurean aaperor 
Jahangir’s love for gardens mounted to a passjon, and he 
sought to divert his dissipated mind in more l^itimatc 
forms of indulgence, as seen in his laying out the Nishat, 
Shalimar, Achebal and Vemag gardens at Kashmir, 
‘paradise’ and ‘Firdaus’ literally mean a garden: Kadimir 
itself is a paradisaical valley, and Jalwngir tried to drown 
the worries of State in this earthly p.aradise. The loveliest 
of all was bis garden of Shalimar at Kashmir with a back- 
ground of mountains, commanding a view of the Dal lake. 
Jalumgir seemed to be resolved to build gardens where\'er 
he sojourned, and he laid them out also at Lahore, 
Fatchpur Sikri, Sikandra, Udaipur, Ahmedabad etc. The 
best garden in the rdgn of Shah Jahan was the Slialimar, 
built by liis orders by the famous Iranian architect ‘Ali 
hfatdankh^. Tlic art of garden-building continued even 
in the reign of Aurangzebe who constructed a fair 
pleasure-ground rmmd the Badshahi Mosque at Lahore; 
his daughter Zaibunnissa laid out the well knot^Ti Chahar 
Buijt garden in the same city. 
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Tbc miim characteristic of the Pcisiaa form of garden- 
ing, which came to India \v-ith Babar, was artindal irriga- 
tion in the form of channels, basins, or tanks, and dss'arf 
water-Ciils, so built that the svatcr brimmed to the level 
of the patlis on cither side.”® For instance a constant 
supply of water W'as obtmncd by tapping the river Jumna 
at a point 70 nules up stream and bringing it by canal 
to the palace of the Fort, whence it svas conveyed to the 
gardens. Tlic Pesian and Mughal garden was a square or 
rectangle, encircled by a high w'all with serrated battlements, 
pierced by a lofty gatesvay. But the heat of India made 
changes in gardening inevitable, and the main watercourse 
of tbc garden bad to be widened, sometimes to a breadth 
of 20 feet or more, as in the ShalimSr Bagh of Jahangir 
at Lahore. The Mughals svare particularly fond of grow- 
ing gardens as the setting of the tombs of Mngs and 
members of the royal family, as seen in the gatden of 
Akbai’s tomb at Secundra. In most gardens the tomb is 
placed at the centre, but the garden of the Taj Mahal 
dilTcrs from other tomb-gardens in having a marble tank 
in the centre of the plot instead of tbc tomb, which in 
this case is situated at the end of the garden, overlooking 
the river. The art of garden-building proved infectious, and 
the Mughal courtiers and nobles, animated by the example 
of royalty, manifested their tastes in laying out elegant gardens 
on the borders of tanks and rivers. Asafkhm, the brother of 
Kur Jahan, for instance, b responsible for laying out tlic 
delightful “Bagh i Nbhat” at Kashmir. Notliing however is 
so evanescent as gardens, svhich have to be constantly looked 
after and which by the neglect of a generation may be trans- 
formed into unpleasant eyesores. Thus, whereas the architec- 
tund monuments and pictorial and calUgrapluc relics of the 
Wuglials have survived, roost of their gardens have disappear- 
ed owing to the tyranny of time and the vicissitudes of fortune. 
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xni 

Music 

Mcsrc and poetry can boast of such antiquity as to be 
called the mother tongue of tlic human race, and a genial 
people like the Iranians s\xn: bound to be devoted lovers 
o( song, from ancient times Iran had its singers and 
musicians. TIic Galhas of Zaralhushtra svere, as tlic very 
name indicates, songs u'hich tsere chanted in rii> tJunic tone. 
TJ)C highest heaven of the Zarathushtrians, knosvn as 
GcTonmam, literally means the abode of songs. Tlie lyre, 
guitar, aithtr, chang, cin and other musical instruments 
were in use among the Sasanians.'^' Musicians were found 
to regale the guests and play at their banquets. Tlicy 
accompanied the kings to tlic battlefields and their hunting 
expeditions. Musicians arc sculptured in the hunting scenes 
ol king Klmsru Parwiz at 'laq i Hu Stan. Tlic Shalinarach 
from beginning to end rings with the chimes of mtisic, 
showing how thoroughly it contributed to the joy of 
Iranian Ufc. Accordmg to Mas*udi, quoted by Dr, Dlialla,”* 
king Atdshlr BabkSh had made a septenary mim'stcrial 
division in which the musicians iield the fifth place. Accord- 
ins rirdausi, svhen BchrSmgur visited Shangal, king of 
Kanouj, the hatter, knowing the Iranian monarch's love of 
song, dispatched with him 12000 Luris or minstrels to 
Iran, and the place where they settled in tlut countiy is 
called LuristSn. 

Another royal devotee of music was king Kliusni Panviz, 
whose court was graced by the jnost illustrious of Persian 
musicians, Barbud, the Tansen of Iran, svho is said to have 
composed 360 spcdal songs, one to be sung each night 
to delight hU royal master at liis sumptuous banquets."* 
Fardausi in the 5haImiuncJi relates a pleasant story that 
at fust Barbud was not permitted by the jealous courtiers 
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to gain access to the monarch. Nothing daunted, Barbod, 
dad in green to efTcctiveiy conceal liis presence, hid himself 
among the branches of a tree on a moonlight night, and 
when Khusru Panviz made Ids appearance in conviNdal 
company in the garden, he fascinated the hearts of all 
by singing tltrcc songs in succession. He then raardfested 
himself and ss'as appointed chief court- minstrel by the grad* 
fied monarch. It is also on record tliat Khusm Parwiz had 
a famous black horse, named Shabdiz, who n-as such a 
IsTOunte of his master that the latter had announced that 
the first who brought to him the ne\sT of his death would 
be slain forthwith. iVhen the animal died, the courders 
(bund it as impossible to suppress as it sii*a3 fatal to com- 
municate the news lo the capridous potentate. In this 
quandary all eyes tumed to Barbud, who presented him- 
self bclbrt the king and poured forth such a pathedc 
mclxJy oit the philosophy of death ns to touch the heart 
of the monarch, who guessed the end of Shabdiz, though 
he forbore to inflict any injury on lum, who had broken 
so skilfully the ominous news. 

kVe have seen that the Islamic abhorrcncoof the human 
figure in stone was extended by the orthodox to its repre* 
sentation on cant-as also. Islam has always taken a puri- 
tanka] view of games and sports as deflecting the mind 
from more serious pursuits. The Qoran (XX\^ 72) rcTcrs 
svith approval to those who ^svhen they pass by frivolous 
sport, pars on tvith dignity.” Shnilariy the orthodox 
Islamic attitude is none too favourably disposed towards 
inmic, which is supposed to distract the devotee’s attention 
from contemplation on spiritual tnatterx. As Afaulana 
Muhammad Ali obsaves,*” "The prayer is thus an undis- 
turbed meditation on the Divine:, and it is for this mason 
that in Islam it is not axompanied with music, tedtadons 
from the Holy speaking of divine lov«^ mercy, power 
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and knowledge, taking its place." It is possible that the 
denunciation of j>(<ct3 "svlioin the erring follow" according 
to the Q;'>f2,s XXV'l 224 may be due to ilie Prophet’* 
apprehension that poett)' ssns becoming the popular medium 
of heathen ism, but his dislike for music seems to liavc been 
more pronounerd. Accordbg to a tradition noted In- Prof. 
Hitli/’’ tlic Prophtt is said to have declared the musical 
instrument to be the devil’s muemn, senang to cal! men 
to his svorship. Although Islam thus discourages miisic, 
this attitude of mind liad pcrlorcc to be relaxed at the 
Arabian conquest of Iran. By contact with the Iranians llic 
Arabs, Ssho sscrc themselves dcv'otces of poetry’, took to 
music and song, and many Iranian music-d instruments 
svcrc introtluccd into Arabia. Wljcn ‘Abdullah ibn Zubair 
wanted to repair the Ka‘ba, he hired Penian and Greek 
workmen who sang as they worked. Tltc lure was irresistb 
ble, the Arab heart responded to tlie emotional call of 
joy and beauty, and the hills and dales of Arabia over- 
floived svith the strains of music. In later times some of 
the Sufis were themselves skilled musicians and their 
mystic creed svas sometimes associated tvith song and even 
with dancing. Even Indian Muslims liavc created some 
master musicians, and it is often the custom to produce 
the choicest music at the annual tns celebrations held at 
the graves of Muslim saints. Txjvc of music is in fact a 
boon which God m I lit kindness has imidanted in the 
human heart, and even the most savage barbarian is often 
susceptible to musical vibrations. 

Tl>c origin of music penetrates through liistory to 
legend and mytiiology. It is usual in India to trace all 
cultural activities to divine sources. Tlic Indians believe 
tlrat the god Slilva svas the fint dancer, and ?varada, son 
of Brahma, the Crsl musician, playing on fiis vina, the 
8cvcn*strtngcd Indian musical instrument. The elements 
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of Indian music arc traceable to the chants of the Sama 
Veda, perhaps the oldest mtincal trcaiise in the world. 
Tlic vast popularity of music and dandnjf in India may be 
judgal from the numerous references to them in the two 
great Hindu epics as well as in Sanslxit poetry, drama 
and fiction. /\n lustorical instance may be died of 
Rajyashri, sister of king llanlu of Kanouj in the 7th 
century a.d., who was acquainted svith all the traditional 
fine arts and sdcnccs. The “Devadasis'* (the vestal sargins 
of India) were expm musidans, nssodated svith temples, 
but the institution connected with them fell subsequently 
into disrepute. Tlie subject of mude lias received thorough 
and scientific ircaimcm in the numerous volumes that have 
been written on iq and IndLa did not stand in need of 
any help from Iran or any other country in that direction. 
Yet the fact remains that iTjdian music of the North was 
considerably influenced by that of Iran through the advent 
of the Muslims. 

Though from ancient times the oneness of India as a 
vast sub-continent had always been accepted, tberc has 
bttn a dilTcrcncc betsveen the characteristics of the peoples^ 
inhabiting the North and the South, North India was the 
region of fighting races and large towns; South India was 
the land of 'villages, peaceful, conservative and unambitious. 
This difference was accentuated by the arrival of the 
Muslims in tlic North. National traits are bound to assert 
themselves in art and culture, and it will be noticed that 
Northern music was more variable, fluid and inclined to 
transgress the established practice as compared to the 
Southern type tvhich was more carefully systematized and 
which erred on the side of rigidity.'’^ It was the North 
Indian type of music that was Persianized and began to 
be developed in the Hih and 15th centuries under the 
patronage of MasHm rulers. It was during the Muslim 
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ro'tnjc tliat Persian models began to be introduced into 
Indian music, thus svidcnlng the rift tliat already existed 
between Xofthem and Sowtltcm music Here again we Iia\*c 
to turn to the same versatile genius, Amir Klmsru, already 
repeatedly referred to as poet, Sufi, historian and man of 
letters, attached (o the court of Sultan ‘Alauddin Klulji 
(early Mth century). It was Amir Khusru svho introduced 
the “Qcatra/f” by blending Pcnlan and Indian models:’*^ 
he also originated several of our modern r2^«r (mclod>*- 
tj-pcs or melody-moulds), Tlic "Khajal'*, which belongs to 
the class of '*QtizTciil'\ was also introduced bj* Amir 
Khusru.*” Tile ‘Tap fa ‘ is the typical Muslim song: the 
“Dadra” is also a Hindustani melody. Curing Ills life time 
Amir Khusru remained unrivalled as a musiaan. On hear- 
ing of lus rcnmvn. Copal Natk, a famous musician of the 
South, came to the Kltilji court and thrilled liis hearers 
by Ills rapturous songs. But Amir Khusru, who had heard 
them from his concealment, was able to reproduce and 
even surpass the tunes which Gopal tliought svere unicnmvn 
to all but himself. 

In the opinion of II. A- PopIe>',*” the resemblance 
between the musical s)*siems of Persia and India was so 
considerable as to Icarl one to the conclusion that there 
must liavc been some connection between them. In proof 
of ilus inference the same writer lias adduc«l the follosy- 
ing illustration. Gandliara (tlie-district of Qandahar, adjoin- 
ing Iran) was in early times a centre of Greco-Indian 
culture, as ilic Gandliara sculptures testify. Now in the 
Indian system of music we hare a gamut of scs'cn notes, 
jointly called the “Sapial.a*—~Saj Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dka, 
and P{i, In lliis scale of recognized notes die tliird note 
“Ga* is of considerable importance and is called “G^dhara*'. 
Tlic fact that one of tijc important notes of tlic gamut 
should Iiavc been named after Gandhara must be considered 
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sigmficant, antJ it rcs'cals Iranian influence svorklng througb 
tliat district on Indian rauric. Thus once again Hindus 
and Muslims joined hands as they did in %*arions other 
cuJtund dqjartmcDls — in in>'stidsDi, Htciatur<v language 
architecture and painting. Once again the csodc and the 
indigenous were Wended into a harmony as sverc Aryan 
and Dravidian sadturcs in the ancient lustory of India. 
Kow Hindu and Muslim musicians entered into a friendly 
risnUty to outshine each other in song. Religion, often un- 
fortunately poBundcisfood, may have led to rupture in 
sodciy, but art, especially music, docs not lend itself to 
such misunderstanding, Init wafts the hearers, friendly or 
hostile, to a higher and better world on the wings of joy 
nnd beauty. In fact an in its own si-ay discharges the svork 
of religion, and while religion itself sometimes agitates 
and nifilcs, art insatiably softens and padf.cs, heals and 
liaimonizcs. 

The climax of Indian music of the North tvas reached 
in the times of Albar and his two successors, as seen 
particularly in Bgu ES^tffa, HardSsji and his famous disciple 
Tansen, who were the supreme exponents of Indian music. 
Ahbar svas a great lover and patron of music and during 
his reign Indian mgas were considerably moihfiod under 
foreign influence, thus imparting further s-arict^ and charm 
to Northern musir^ wliich however diverged still further 
from the traditional system. The highest summit of Indian 
music was scaled by Mian T^sexi, almost a fabulous figure, 
to whom legend has attributed miraculous feats, for instance, 
igniting lamps and bringing down rain by his music. He 
was once attached to the Raja of Rewa who ss-as compeOed 
by Akbar to surrender him in 1562. lanscn was a Hindu 
convert to Islam and AUbar coafctTcd on him the title 
of ^Grz5 in rccognidon of his unrivalled excellence in 
music. According to H. Popley,”’ T^ien is creditel 
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wth the invention of a new stringed instrument known by 
the Penbn name of '‘rubab'* Ixgend mth its usual loqua- 
city asserts that the leaves of the tamarind tree, overgrow- 
ing Tansen’s grave at Gwalior, tvould, if chewed, bestost' 
the gift of a rich, tnclodioiLS voice on the experimenter, 
Gsvallor can also boast oi’ another great musician and patron 
of music. Raja Man Singh, dib famous Hindu “pillar of 
the state” in the court of Akbar and the inventor of the 
“Dhrupad” style of singing. 

Music as usual was favoured by royalty and Baz B.ihadur 
of MaUva (Idmsclf one of the greatest of singers) and the 
‘Adil Shahs of Bljapuf were great patrons of the art. Sliah 
Jahan also svas a liberal patron of music, and Tansen’s 
son-in-law Lai Khan flourished at his court. SIliH Jahan, 
who could speak Hindi, patronized Hindi poets like 
CliintamaM and Kas'indrachaiya. TItc great Sanskrit poet, 
rhetorician and nmsici.'W Jagannaih was honoured by the 
emperor with the title of M.ahakavirHya. As Sardar K. M, 
Panikkar^®* observes, the Sultanates of the Deccan maintained 
an army of musicians, Golconda claiming the almost in- 
credible figure of 20,000. Muslim art and culture have 
invariably influenced North Indi.i more than the South, 
and in music, as seen above, many new Iranian melodies 
sverc introduced during the Mughal regime to enrich the 
Indian rSga system. 

The death-knell of Indian music was sounded by 
Aurangzebe who, if he liad his will, would luwc preferred 
to rule over a waste land, devoid of sculpture, painting 
and song. Lven music, the roost natural and innocent of 
arts, proved to be a bugbear to his religious susceptibili- 
ties, and he created a new department rvlth the express 
purpose of reducing the number of professional mmlcians. 
By his orden his oITiccrs broke into houses svhence the 
sound of music was audible and destroyed the instruments 
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or the perrormert, A wcll“krio\m stotj’ about Aunmgxcbc’s 
liatred of music, retailed Manued, has found its t>*ay 
in many Ustorics of Jndix It is said tliat about n thousand 
musicians, who hail lost thdr livelihood, once sought to 
appeal to the nun iJiat h,-Kl no music in himself sviih a 
view to persuading him to rescind Ids order. Tliey tlicrc* 
/hnr appmacliod the raj's! palace in the form of a funeral 
procession, canying a bier, with wild cries of lamentation. 
Tlic emperor, inejuiring about the cause of their gricC ssos 
told that music was dead and svas being buried. Tlic astute 
Aurangzebe saw through the ties'icc and with grim humour 
remarked:— “Pray bury her deep so that she may not 
rise again.” It was evidently not possible for tire concord 
of sweet Sounds to continue in Uie regime of a monarch 
in svhose heart its place was occupied bj' treasons, strata- 
gems and spoils. The slighting remark about music being 
the least disagreeable of noises may perltaps be tolerated, 
if the speaker t^-as liimsclf hard of hearing or melancholic 
in spirit; but the higlily cultured Aurangxebe s^'as in full 
possession of liis normal faculues, and his ascetic sclT-rcprcs- 
sion, amounting to abhorrence of music, was as tragic as 
h was incomprehensible. After many dismal years of joyless 
seclusion the aged emperor sank into Ids grave, unoom- 
forted by his kith and kin and unchccrcd by this finest 
of fine arts. 


/tuf^lraniau Cintsels antatg ^aralhushtnans 

In surveying the post-Islamic contacts between Iran and 
India we have so far ignored tlie Panis, but the fnHinn 
Parsis could not ignore their Iranian co-rcligionists fix»m 
svhom from time to time they sought guidance and eat- 
lightenment. Since the exodus to India there must hare 
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been nmneroui ca^cs or'intcrcourfc IxhNccn Indian and 
Iranian Zarathushtriani, as it ss'as impotsSblc for ll«r Parsis 
to fon;ct their belwed motherland \vh:ch lliej' were com- 
pcllcil to renounce in critical ctrumstanca. We here note 
only tho« important contacts that ln\c been rccondal In 
liiitorj'. It was the anxiety to preserx'C their religion from 
cstinction iJiat had dris'cn a lajjc band of Iranian Pilgrim 
Fathers b>' vra to Western Irulia, Finding tlicmsclvcs on 
an alien soil, and being cut off from the land wlierc 
Zaraihushtriatiim Iwd originated, the Indian DasVjrs now 
saw the necessity of maintaining a regular correspondence 
with tile Iranian priesthood on rcFgiou* matters, Tlic 
questions ilat were asked by Indian Ddsturs arxi tltc 
answen received from the Iranian liigh priests arc known 
as " Twent)’ six of tlicsc Jltuajtis have come 
dosm to «*: the fint is dated 1478, the 2Gth and last, 
known as the *‘Uthiittr Rrj:Zy(t ’ (78 quesuons) svas receiv- 
ed in India in 1773. Inddcntany sve come to know of 
the unenviable plight of Iranian H^arathushlrians from the 
fint RcivSyat, in u'luch the Iranian priests declared that 
never in the liistorj' of Iran liad Iiardcr times been ex- 
perienced than those through svhich they sverc then passing. 
Tlicif sufferings, said thc>', were more terrible th.-m those 
ctpericnced in “the da>-s of Zohak, AfrSsiyab, Tur and 
Sik.mdcr". Tlie Parsis Itid es'cr^' reason to congratulate 
thansclvcs for being far better off In the tolerant country 
of India, wlicre the Hindu rulers ne%’er sought to interfere 
in the religious bclicfi and practices of people of other Hutlis. 

It must be aclmiitcd, hosvcvtr, tliat the matter discussed 
in the RewSyds docs not appeal to the modem Parsi mind. 
The Rewayels deal verj' largely svhh ceremonial ablutions, 
purificatory rites, forms of svorshlp and theological dispu- 
tations, which leave the spiritual aspirant cold and unaiTcct- 
cd but which scrx'c to sliow to wliat extent Zaralhushtrianism 
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Iiad become ritual-ridden in botlt countria. This i* seen, 
for instancy in tlie importance assigned to the consecrated 
bull’s urine and tlie Iranian disapproval of certain "irreli- 
gious'* usages prevalent among the Indian Parsis, for 
instance, tljc emplo>-incnt of non-Zarathushlrians as corpse- 
bearers, the use of wooden biers (in place of iron ones) 
in certain places, and the practice among Pani women of 
discarding gloves at meal 'time*! One of the questions 
proposed for consideration was whether the Avcsuin texts 
could be cDpied srith int prepared by a non-Zaiathusb* 
trianl In the 14th UrjLajet we read tliat the Indian Parsi 
messenger Hchman Asiandi>’ar, who liad proceeded to Inn 
by sea, svas given a purificatory bath called Bareshmm in 
accordance with the custom then pm'alcni. In fact the 
formal prcvmlcd over the spiritual, and as JJartwr Dr. 
Dhalla^’ observes; Eundclushn and Saddar, Jamaspi and 
Ardavirofnamch inspired the cicrgj" and laity- in their con- 
duct of life at tliis period rather than tlie Gatfms and other 
Avestan worls." 

But though the Reit^jets do not often succeed in ex- 
pounding the essential principles of the faith, they yet shed 
X'altiable light on the history and society of the Zaratlnrsh- 
triam of Iran and India from the 15lh to the 18th centuries. 
We come to know, for instance, the names of certain Parsis 
of note as wcU as of Iranian worthies, which would surely 
have remained rvrapped in oblivion, had they not been 
preserved in the Rtwajets. Tlie Rrjsajets also disclose ihc 
chief centres of Pani settlement in Gujarat, liic Surat, 
Broach, Navsari and Bolsar, as weU as the manners and 
customs of the Parsis of that age and their relations w'th 
other communities. The Rarajets also refer n passant to 
certain historic upheavals through which Gujarat passed 
during those three centuries, and the famines, epidemics 
and such other natural calamities it had to face. In the 
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absence of any definite history of the Parsis ever since 
their advent in India, tve must gratefully ackno^vledgc the 
help, hosvever slight and sporadic, rendered by the Hewajcfs 
in tills direction. 

Sotnctixnes the Racajeis succeed in unexpectedly illumi- 
nating some dark and obscure nook in the history of the 
Parsis. Tliis is seen in the very first JteieSjat in ivhich the 
desired information is brought for the first time from Iran 
to India in 1478 by an enterprising Zarathushtiian Behdln 
(la>’man) named Nariman Hoshang, ivho was not well 
acquainted ivith Persian, but who liad picked up a smattering 
of that language ivhilc in Iran, where he mamtained him- 
self by scUing dates. The replies that he brought from the 
Dasturs of Yezd were addressed among others to the famous 
leader of the Parsis of Navsari — Davar CliSnga Asha, 
referred to in Cliaptcr III, It was this benevolent man who 
had [at his -own expense dispatched Nariman Hoshang 
to Iran for an elucidation of certain religious problems. 
It was the same great leader that often came to the help 
of his co-religionists, and according to R. B. Paymaster,*'” 
it tvas through his influence at Delhi that the special tax, 
which all Parsis tvere compelled to pa}" as foreigners, was 
annulled. As stated in Chapter III, it tvas tliis Clianga 
Aha who protected the Parsis, who were homeless fugitives 
after their defeat at Sanjan, and it was at Changa Aha*s 
private residence that the holy fire was eventually installed 
at Navsari, ChangS Asha’s name figures in the first three 
Rea^yetSy tlic third Reway et bring dated 1511. We may 
therefore presume that the Pars! leader flourished from 
e. 1450 to e. 1511. 

Now according to the *‘Qiss(h Sanjan”, the holy fire tos 
transferred to Navsari 26 years after the sack of Sanjin. 
We iiave no evidence, except that provided in the Rewayels, 
that may help us to fix Changa Aba’s date, and but lor 
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the Untaj/tfs commg tp our asjiitancc, our knowlalgc about 
these important matters in Pani Jiistory would !«vc 
ratuined vague and uncertain. Tlie fsrst three Itm'isjeli 
enable us therefore to determine not only the life-time of 
Asha but alto the aiiproximate period of the sack 
of Sanjan and the removal of the sacred fue to Jfavsaii 
sometime in the last half of the 15 th century. Above all 
l)»c RruHjetj arc important as documents mealing the 
post'Muslim contacts of Indian Parsii with their ancient 
raothcrlancl. 

Tlic emperor Akbar was an eclectic who clicrished 
reverence for all faiths, but he had a soft comer in Ws 
heart for Zanthushtrianism, and Dasiur Mcherji Rana of 
K.avsari e. 1582 luid created a very’ favourable impression 
about that religion on the royal mind. As is well known, 
Akbar openly revered the sun and fire, and the courtiers 
were ordered to rise respectfully svhen himps tvere lighted 
in the royal palace. But Akbar went still furtlicr and 
offended the religious susceptibilities of the Mushins by 
abolishing the Hijri era and, in imitation of the Sasanians, 
introducing a nesv one, called “Tarikh i Ilahi” (divine 
era), beginning from the year of his osvn accession to the 
throne. In place of Muslim months there were now subs- 
tituted the names of Zarathushtrian months from Ftavardin 
to Asfandarmad, as among Sasanian Iran and the Indian 
Panis. rourtcen specific Zarathushtrian festivals also took 
the place of Muslim feasts.*®* All this may doubtless be gall 
and wormwood to the Muslims of the times, but it serv'cs 
to show how fascinated an Indian king was by an Iranian 
fMth and its customs, 

Akbar was pleased to e.xtend his patronage to Mir 
Jamaluddin, a Muslim scholar of the times, whose life-work 
consisted in the compilation of a vast Persian le.iticon. Mir 
Jamlludthn had to deal with many words derived from 
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Pa 2 Cnd and Pahla\d, and since there n’as no one in India 
to acquaint )iiin D'jlh those languages, tlie emperor special- 
ly invited Daslur Ardshir Naushinvan from Kerman in Iran 
to come to Hs assistance. The Derstur arrived in 1592: 
the great lexicon appeared in 1608, tlirec years after 
Aktxir’s death when Jahangir had succeeded to the throne, 
and was appropriately named i,’‘Farliang i Jalvangiri”. 
Tlic assistance rendered by the Iranian Dastur to the 
Muslim lexicographer was acknowledged by the latter in 
the Preface of his ■work.*'^ This by the way shows, as did 
the Rrivajftts, that the standard of learning in Pahlavi and 
Pazend was so poor among the Indian Parsis of the time 
as to necessitate the assistance of an Iranian scliolar at the 
Mughal court. 

We have already considered the names of great Muslim 
Sufis who from the last years ol tlic 12 th century had 
migrated to India, preached the identity of the human 
soul with God, and commanded a large follotring from all 
communities. Among them may be mentioned the name of 
a Zarathushtrian mystic, Daslur Azar Kaitvan, svho came 
from Iran and settled in Patna where he died e. 1614, 
aged 85. His achievements have been recorded -in the 
Dabtsian ul maZ^ieb (school of religions) by Aluhsin lam 
of the 17th century. Azar Kaiw^ svas a vegetariao, living 
in seclusion and yearning for spiritual union with the 
Infinite tlirough trance and ecstasy. His philosophy of life 
will be found in his MuHasJufui (revriations), written in 
Persian verse. The first 28 years of his life svere spent in 
Iran, where he tvas r^jarded as an advanced mystic on the 
“Batini” (esoteric) stage. He was pre-eminent even as a 
scholar and was known as “Zul ‘ulum” (master of sciences), 
though he cared far more for the uplift of his soul than 
for the cultivation of his mind. Among his Zarathushtrian 
disciples we find the names of Mobed Farz^eh BchrSm 
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of SbitRZ, Sarush, Hushyar and Khudajui, many' of whom 
were authors of mystical works. Azar Kaiwia’s life and 
outbok, his fasting and seclusion, trance and ecstasy, 
showed his affinity svith Sufism svhen in Iran and tvith 
Hindu mysticism when he came over and settled at Patna, 
rather than with the principles of Zarathushtrianism. He 
tvas however a highly evolved soul who liad soared beyond 
the narrow confines of religious convention and dogma. 
He dcscrv’cs an honourable mention here as one of the 
inestimable gifts bestowxd by Iran on India. 

Another interesting Iranian, whose name is also memo- 
rable in the Hstory of Indian Parsis, connected with Iran, 
was the learned Mobed Jjhnasp or Jamasp Velayati, who 
came from Kerman to Surat in 1721, He found the Indian 
Paisl calendar one month behind that of Uic Zaratbush- 
trians of Iran, He therefore strongly advocated a refonn in 
the calculation so as to hring the Indian Parsi calendar 
into line \rith the one observed by the Zarathushtrians of 
Iran. The result \va3 a deplorable split in the community : 
J^asp’s followers were called Qadimis’ (andems or 
adherents of the ancient mode of calculation), who w'cre 
opposed to the majority, tnosvn as the ‘Rewajis’ or 
“Shchenshahis” (traditionalists or imperialists, being adherents 
of the customary mode of calculation, beginning from the 
accession to the throne of the last Zarathushtrian king, 
Ycaolcgard HI). S. H. Hodi^vaJa,^’ ho^s’cver, shows on 
reliable evidence that the Indian Parsis \%erc already aware 
of this disparity bet^veen the two calendars ever since the 
15th had reached them from Iran in 1635, but 

that tliey were not alive to the urgency of the reform till 
Mobed Jamasp zealously carried oa a campaign in the 
matter in 1721. 

In 1768 Dlianjishah Manjishah, a Qadimi Zarathush- 
tri.-m of Surat, sent Dastur Kaoos Rustam JaH of Broach 
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to Iran to investigate into the matter of the reform of the 
calendar. The Dastur was accompanied by Ids son Peshotan, 
who subsequently rose to fame as Dastur Mulla Firuz bin 
Alulla Kaoos, Father and son cairicd on researches at 
Yezd, Kerman, Isphahan, SWraz etc, and returned to Surat 
in 1780. The highest ecclesiastical authority in Iran 
bestosved on Dastur Kaoos the distinguished title of Mulla, 
rarely awarded to a non-Muslim, in recognition of his vast 
scholarsJiip, On his return to India he was appointed Head 
Priest of the Dadabhai Noshervanji Qadimi Fire temple 
of Bombay.*'’* By reason of this Q^iru-Shchcnshahi con- 
tros’crsy strong passions were aromed in the communitj', 
intemperate language was indulged in, and each party 
branded the other as hcrerics. 

But although this agitation created bitterness in the 
community# it was not without its relieving Icature, As 
Dastur Dr. Dlialla*'” observes, this controversy gave a 
powerful impetus to the Parsis to study their scriptures: 
their somnolence in matters religious was rudely shaken 
and they began to pay greater attention to the study of 
religion than to its ritualistic aspects, Mobed Jamasp found 
the standard of religious learning fairly poor: this missionary 
thereupon settled down in Gujarat to disseminate religious 
education, and the Dasiurs of Surat, Navsari and Broach 
became Im disciples. The most famous among them was 
Dastur Darab of Surat, the teacher of Anquctil du Perron, 
the intrepid French soldier and enthusiastic scholar, who was 
among the first to convey the torch of 2^arathushtrian learn- 
ing to the savants of the West in 1771. At* the present day, 
strange to say, rimes have entirely changed and the situa- 
tion is completely reversed. Rell^ous scliojarship today is 
at a rather lo\v ebb among the Iranian Zarathushtrians, 
who are themselves anxious to seek enlightenment from 
their Indian co-religionists- However, by the patronage 
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extended to Avestan studies b>’ the liberal-minded monarch 
Rcza Sliah Pahlavt and his presmt svorthy successor on the 
tlironev there is every hope that the fath of Zarathushtra 
svill be studied exhaustively and sdcntificahy not only by 
the Zaraihushirians but even by the Muslims of Iran, svho 
arc liappily found to take an increasing interest in the 
primeval religion of their counCrj'. *11105 this contnn’ers>' 
about the calendar also helped to bring the Parsis of India 
into intimate contact svith their co-rcli^onlsts of Iran. 

In the 19th century alarming reports ^^cre received by 
the Indian Parsis about the sufferings and posccutions to 
which the Zarathushtrians of Iran were subjected during the 
Qajar regime. Even in progressive countries ladal hatred 
dies hard, and dififfcncc oT religion onl)' senes to give the 
evil a sharper edge and a longer lease of life- The Parsis 
were socially and economically far better off in India, and 
all tliat iltey could do for the relief of thar Iranian brethren 
SV 2 S to send than a noble-hearted missionarj' whose self- 
saciiCcc and devoted services will for ever remain unfoigct- 
labty inscribed in their grateful hcans. That person was 
^lancckji limji Hoshang Hataria 1813-lt;90, xvho was 
dispatched by the ** Society for the Amelicratioii of llie 
Condition of the Zarathushtrians in Persia’* of Bombay as 
their agent to Yezd. Hataria spent his life in Iran, witness- 
ed and personally endured the various forms of pasecution 
inflicted on Zarathushtrians of those days, and uhimatcly 
redeemed his do mu- trodden community from misery and 
degradation to a life of comparative independaxe and self- 
respect. finding the educational level deplorably low, he 
spared no pains till schools were esubUshed for the adighten- 
taent of his people. By his incenuve and initiation Cre- 
temples, caravanserais and ziaralgaks (places of pilgrimage) 
were cither built or renovated, dispensaries opened and 
relief centres started in tunes of fam inp or distress. 
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K\Tn in il«: 10 th ccnturj* the- Zarathiuhtriant of Iran, 
thougfi I lie true Joni of tlie soil ai«l tlic inlicrilorj of ihc 
ancioTt religion ami culture of thrir oi^-n countr)*, uetc 
rahjorttt! to jmMting sexaiiont and IiuniniatJont. Thej* had 
lo pul on garmenij of a certain colour to tlinlnauixh thcra- 
»cl%c» from MujUdu, to live apart like untouchables in a 
dhtinct locality Lnov.-n as “ Gabr mohalla’* (Pani quarters), 
to gel down from their liorscs in care the)' accosted a 
Muslim ]>cdcslrian, irrerpcclive of the age, merit or status 
in society of both parties, to build houses low enougli for 
their roofs to be touched Ijy a Muslim liand, and so on. 
By the constant and indefatigable endeavours of Ilataxia 
some of these pros-oking and Unjust usages were done away 
with. 

But The grratest of I13taria*j services, s»liich entitles Iiim 
to the ctmuxl gratitude of Iranian Zarathinhtrians, consist- 
ed in his Herculean and tuccesiful aittmpls for the aboli- 
tion of the JaZith, Tliis detestable exaction, tentlcrtd all 
the snore odious as being demanded by an Islamic gos'cm* 
inent from noti-I$lamic subjects, svas les'ied on Zaratbusli- 
irians by tax-collcctots, stho were given a free luind in its 
collection, the result being that the money unscrupulously 
rccoswctl through insult and indignity was often lar in 
excess of wliat svas determined by the Government, It was 
through Hataria’s unceasing attempts lliat arrangements 
were made for the amount of the tax to be remitted direct 
from Bombay to the Iranian Government, Urns dispensing 
svith the tyranny of the tax-collectors. At last in 1082, 
eight years before lus l.-uncntablc death in Iran, Ilataria 
had the supreme satisfaction of htJ life wlien he reaped 
Ihc resvartl of his great work in the complete annulment 
of tlie Jazieh. His memory u enshrined in Iran in many 
a Zarathushtrian home and iasticuthn, adomod by }aj 
portrait or bust. Never have the Zarathushtrians of India 
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sent a greater oisHouarj’ than Mancclgi Hatarii for the 
amelioration of the lot of their co-religionists of Iran."’® 
Two other Parsls may be referred to here xvhosc names 
arc honoured both in India and in Iran for the services 
they rendered in ihdr tcspectiTC spheres and for their 
attempts at strengthening the bonds between these wo 
countries. Dinshah Jijibhai Irani, Solidtor, of Bombay 
1881-1938 svas a veritable chip of the old block, being 
descended from a wcll-tnossTi Iranian ancestor. He was 
himself a literary man, anthologist and translator of repute. 
His greatest achJesTment lay in his discos'er^’ of the renown- 
ed Iranian scholar and poet Prof. Four i Daood, through 
whom at Irani’s initiative the Zarathushtrian scriptures 
were for the first time translated into Persian. Irani raised 
a large fund for the purpose, incladlng a handsome con- 
tiibutioa from himself. The advantages of this “Authorized 
Vernon” of tlie Zarathushtrian scriptures hasT been and 
tvill henceforth prove to be incalailable. The Zarathushtrian 
religion, thus worthily brought to the notice of its own 
adherents and of all Iran, has become the sulgcct of study 
and research, and slowly but surely it will better the live* 
of those who choose to profit by it. The death at an early 
age of this scholar and patriot was an irreparable loss to 
the Parsis as well as to the people of Iran, 

Another great Iranophil, Peshotanji Dosabliai Marker, is 
still happily amongst us, his silvery hair having failed to 
chfil llic ardour aJwa-j-s cherisfied by him to serve the 
tnodicr-land of his ancestors. He is a philanthropist of 
renown, Iiaving started the “P. D. Marker Zoroasjrian 
literature Pund,’' through v^hich the pabUcation of 
numerous !»okt pertaining to Iran and its andent faith 
became possible. He has praciicaJly devoted all his wealdi 
to dttritaWc pursuiu — to the fOHjjding of coonopoEtan 
scisools and orphanages for children of both sexes as wdl 
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as the crcciion of Uic imposins “rirdausi Memorial 
CIocI'Tosstt’* — all in YckI, in a locality that suitably 
bears the name of “ MarVarnbad.” Tlic villages atljoinbig 
Yc«l ha%-c alio prontol b)- tiic benefactions of one, who, 
tiiougli not destined to enter ilic portals of a University, 
Icrt yet succeeded in maling the fruits of education avaif- 
aWc to Imnian cljiWrai of all communities in modem 
times. 'Hicrc is lunlly a movement pertaining to Iran which 
he has not actively sponsored -or with whicJi he is not 
vitally associated. Marher h.as been hononrrsl bj* the ap* 
piTciativc Government of Iran svith the distinctions of 
Xijf-M i V/m/, Xishan i , Stflt aiwl Xishln i Hu’rtajttit; 
but an unofTIaal thougli thnrou.7,ldy spontaneous honour lias 
been conferred on him Ir)' his grateful coreJigionitts of 
linn, ivho designate him as tlicir luhaKi /iJar*’ fspmru.iJ 
lather). Perhaps no living Indian Pani commands among 
the Iranian Zaratliushtrians that popularity which this un- 
assuming oW gentleman docs at the present day. In Marker 
We thus find a living link of affinity between Iran and India. 

XV 

Iranian Wortkitt in India 

Ti'r.nino now from the Partis of India to India in general, 
we find tliat the country*, particularly the North, luas been 
indebted to Iran in a variety of svays, besides language, 
literature, mysticism, arciutccture, painting, music and the 
industries and aracnidcs of life. /Icconling to A. B. Rajpur,**' 
the Muslim rulers of India began to observe the Iranian 
fcstivali of Navrur and Mchrgan. Iranian wines, fruits, 
viands, dresses and fashions also became popular in India. 

It was Akbar who started the custom of holding the New 
Year Icstival and his own birthday wtt/i great pomp and 
ceremony in imitation of tlie Iranians. Anolhtar custom 
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be a thorn in the flesh of the envious courtiers. Tliesc 
unwonhy persons at last got the car of the ting; an act 
of the most atrocious treachery was perpetrated, and the 
king in a fit of drunken re\'clry ordered the execution of 
hfalnnud GaNvan in his 70th year, without even givir^ 
the innocent man an opportunity to plead in sdMcftncc. 
Such was Gawan's love of learning and almost injudiciously 
lavish patronage of scholars that he was actually in strait- 
ened circumstances at the time of his death. When the 
ungrateful king recovered his senses, he fell a victim to 
grief and was haunted by remorseful dreams: be followed 
his faithful nunister within a tivelvemonth, and the kingdom 
itself crumbled away and was resolved, as stated previously, 
into five independent sovereignties. 

South India had also profited fay the services of several 
other illustrious Iranian noblemen. Nizam ul mulk, founder 
of the Nizamslwlii dynasty of Deccan Haideral^, Ids 
wdl-known father Ghaziuddtn Firuz Jang Bahadur (a 
commander in the army of Aurangzebe) and his father 
‘Alam Sltaikh (a celebrated scholar-saint of Samarqand) 
were all of Iranian blood, being descended from the eminent 
Sufi Shaikh Shahabuddin Sahrwardi ( the spiritual preceptor 
of S'adi).^'’ 

From the 16th to the 1 8th centuries Iran gave India 
not only her poets, men of letters and saints but also her 
statesmen, public workers and other svorthies. Rustam 
bllrz^ grandson of Shah Isra'ail Safawi of Iran, had come 
over to India and was a general in the army of Akbar. 
In the beginning of his reign Akbar was considerably under 
the inllutncc of the Iranian Sufi ‘Abdul Latif,*’* who 
instilled in his youthful mind a love of all faiths, which 
bore ample fruit in the religious discussions held later 
between champions of various faiths at tlte ‘Ihiaatkhaach 
(home of worthip) at Fatehpur Sikri. Hakim Abul Fatli, 
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Hakim Hamain and Hakim Nuniddin wrc Irantani who 
carac lo India and h^lcl lionourcd pmu as phjiidans and 
comnumicrj in tlic rtign of Aklxir. 

TIic early lurtory of Xur Jalian rcadi like a romance. 
She -veai of noble Iranian ilocfc Inn her parenij, reduced 
to extreme poverty, sought to repair their fortunes by 
emigrating to Indix It \ns in India iliat tliis girl of 
matchless beauty svas bom urajer sery* distiessing circums- 
tances, and svas tumctl Mclicrunnissa, though she won 
renown by the title of Nur JaJian. Her beauty provetl to 
be lx>th a bane and a blcsring : the story of her marriage 
srtth Slier ^\fgan and roLFiequently ss'itb Jaliangir is too well 
knosni to be narrated here, Xur Jalian was also cr«Icnvcd 
with intelligence, pluck and force of svill, whidi were reveal- 
ed in her administration of the State wlicn Jahangir bad 
latterly lapsed into imbcdliiy as a helpless victim of the 
wine-cup. Her fallifr Ghayiithbeg ‘Aitimaduddaula and her 
brother, Asafkhan, who held responsible posts in the king- 
dom, find great influence over Jaliangir, and the Penia- 
nization of his court w’as largely due to the vigorous acti- 
vities of the queen and her kinsmen. 

TIte magnificence of the Muglul court and the lavish 
p.atron3gc of tlic emj>crors did not fail to attract some of 
the best minds of Imn to seek sen’ice here in \-arioui 
capacities. Nasvab Zafarkhw Ahsan migrated from Iran and 
held the post of a minister in the reigns of Jaliangir and 
Shah Jahan, His services were considered so indispensable 
that once when Za Tarkhan thought of retirement the emperor 
Shah Jalian personally svent over to lahorc ard perruaded 
him to continue.^'* Zafarklian was an illustrious pauon of 
letters, being considered second only to 'AW ur Rahim 
Khanklianan in this respect. It svas Zafarkhan wdio brought 
the famous poet S.db from Iran to India, 'Allmanlankhan 
svas a Persian general and artistic designer of various public 
1-17 
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works in the times of Shah Jalian, sucit as the Shalimar 
gardens at LaJiorc and the great canal near Eelhi. In the 
train of ‘Alimardankhan came another Persian, Murshid 
Qulikhan Khoraswi, a brave and capable administrator in 
the court of Siiah Jahan, Saimad, the Su6 preceptor of 
Dara Slukuh, Rtihallah, the finance minister of Aurangzcbe, 
Mir Jumla, the famous general and right-hand man of 
AurangTcbe, the capable officer and poet *Aqilhhan in the 
reign of the same emperor, and numerous other worthies had 
migrated from Iran to offer their services to India.^® 

A melancholy interest attadics to the name of Shaikh 
Muhammadali Hazin 1692-1779, who was compelled to 
lease Iran in 1734 when it was terrorized and ruled over 
by the Afghans from 1720 to 1736. He fled to India 
where he wrote his memoirs, known as the TciAarat vl 
ahu^l. He had a deep dislike for Indian manners and 
customs tliough he was destined to spend the remaining 
45 years of his long life in India, He settled at Benares 
and Iris long stay there must liavc gradually worn off his 
repugnance and converted his aversion into approbation as 
evidenced from his following lines: — 

“.4v BeriStts naraicam, ma ahad i cmast injc: 
linr Barhoinan pisari Lachman o Ramas( ijtjd:" 

{I will not Jcar'c Benares; it is a place of public 
worship: every Bralimin lad licre is named either 
Lakshman or Rama). 

H. Beveridge^' refers to the Parsb as a gift of Iran to 
India. In the opinion of diis svritcr the Parsis luvc served 
India as devotedly as the tnglbh Puritans served America, 
where they fled in 1620 to escape the results of the reli- 
gious policy of James I, or as the HuguenoU served 
England and other countries svhen they escaped in 1685 
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from the dragrmnarlc of Louts XI V.*^ But It must not be 
forgotten that another “gift” from Iran to India was the 
terrible X^ir Shah who in 1739 during the reign of the 
Mugital king Muliammadihali swooped down on India, 
deluged the streets of Delhi W'ith blood and returned with 
a vast booty including the Kuli i noor diamond and the 
Peacock Throne. But on the whole it it indisputable dial 
India, and particularly Muslim India, lias been considerably 
indebted to Iran not only in culture in general but in the 
various other departmems of IL'e. 

Tliough in tlic tottering Muglial regime ol the 1 9 th 
century the influence of the Persian language in India was 
definitely on the wane, it Jtad not svliolly declined, Ijtcra* 
mre in Iran itself was now undergoing a rapid and radical 
change. 'Hie credit of rm-olutionizing the spirit of Penian 
literature must largely be assigned to the joumalLsm of the 
second lialf of the 19 th century in Iran. Tins provoked a 
suit.iblc response in India also: some Persian newspapers 
were published in CTicutta, the I ben capital of die countr)', 
the l>c$t being the Jlobl ut malin (firm cord), edited b)- 
Sayyarl Jalaluddin of KasliKn. A svcckly Penian nesvspapcr 
A/tt/irfi/i ui fu/wi ( cxhibiraiion of hearts), edited b}' 
Mirza Muhammad j'nfar was published for 30 years at 
Kaiaclii. It siTa supported by the rulers and nobility of 
Iran .and Turkey’ and was said to be the best Persian 
novspaper in India^*^ 

In the ninctccntli century we come across a wxlbknown 
Islamic reformer Hazrat Mirza Ghulam Ahmad Q^iani 
(I83C-190B), who in 1889 founded the Alimadijya move- 
ment, svhich in spite of violent opposition and persecution^ 
captured the devotion of over Iwlf a million folloivcn in 
and out of India.*’^ This movement, which was startctl at 
a small towns In the Vawjab, aimed at purifying and 
in some cases re-interpreting the religion of Islam. It is 
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nolcwrthy tliat the founder, wJio also claimed to he the 
Promised Messiah, svhosc advent kad been propheaed in 
the various faitlis, was of Iranian descent and belonged to 
a noble and andent Mughal faculy, wliich had migrated 
from Samarqand and settled in tlic Panjab during the reign 
of Babar. 

Among the Iranian ssortlilcs s%lio had settled in India 
in modem times mention must be made of the colourful 
trgurc of Hi* late Higliness Sir Sultan Muhammad Sliah, 
Aga Khan HI 1877-1957, who was the 48th Imam (spiri- 
tual leader) of more than fifty million Isma'ili Shi'a Mos- 
lin» of India and of v'arious other parts ol the world. 
According to Prof. Brosme,^ he svas a lineal descendant 
of Ruhnuddin Khurshali, the last Grand Master of the 
Israa ills in tlic chain of succession to Hasan i Sablah, 
the formidable Old Man of the Mountain. This Ruknuddin 
Khurshah Inmsdf claimed descent from Isma^il,^^ the 
seventh Imam who was tlie grcat-gieat-great grandson of 
Hazrat ‘AH, the cousin and son-m-Iasv of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Besides bdng the direct descendant of the 
Arabian Prophet the late Khan also clahaed descent 
from the Fatimide Khalifs of Egypt. But what concerns 
m here is that the Aga Khan was a Persian, related to 
the ruling Qajar d>'n3St>\ His paicmal grandfather Aga 
Klian 1 '\'as the son-in-law of king Path ‘AU Shah Qajar,^ 
hut owing to the inlcmccinc war that broke out after that 
monarch’s dermsc, Aga Khan I left Iran for good and 
nngiated to Baluchistan and Smdh and finaJl> to India, 
svhcrc his late grandson was destined to play such a cons- 
picuous part. The late Aga Khan III was a truly cosmo- 
politan figure: still he was always proud of his Persian 
orig^ and of the cultural heritage he had derived from Iran. 

The last noteworthy Iranian, who served as a Uni be- 
tween the two countries, was Sir Mirra Isma'il 1883-1939, 
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a stauncli son of Iran and devoted servant of India. His 
grandfather ‘AU ‘Askar nugrated from Shiraz to India, and 
Sir Mirra^ svho was bom and brought up at Bangalore, 
had thoroughly identified himseli' with the Indian people 
and their interests. He sv-as an ardent advocate of Hindu-Mus* 
lim unity, and had proved Iiimsclf one of the finest admi- 
nistrativc brains in modem India. As the Iranian statesman 
Mahmud Gawan whole'hcartcdly sen-ed the Bahmani 
dynasty, Sir Mirza rendered iilustrious services as Divan of 
Mysore and Jaipur, u'hich will long continue to cherish 
the memory’ of his efficient rule and (ar-sighted policy,^* 
The long connection between Iran and India may be said 
to cease temporarily with Sir Mirza’s tvorthy name, for 
the chain is endless and finality is foreign to art and 
culture as well as to public and political life. 

XVI 

FinaU 

It is usual to end a work with pious hopes founded on 
an optimistic outlook, but the state of affairs at the present 
day can scarce!)’ justify* the golden dreams of a promising 
future. It is deplorable to have to state here that owing 
to a certain political crisis, which might well have been 
averted in a country wore unified and less communal-mind- 
ed than ours, the iiarmonious cultural relations bettveen 
India and Iran are likely to suffer a severe set-back in 
future m spite of all the gocd-ivilj and cordiality that 
prwail betsveen the two countries. After the attainment of 
political emancipation h)' India the study of Sanskrit and 
the regional languages, based largely on Sanskrit, naturally 
received a great impetus from the Government, causing an 
alarming decline in tlie number of students of Penian in our 
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country. This fall was further precipitated by the simultaneous 
partition of India and the formation of Pakistan, which 
encouraged intellectual pursuits in Penian and Urdu and thus 
attracted to itself some eminent Persian scholars and poets 
from India. Thus in India today Persian declines but gains 
ground in the neighbouring kingdom of Pakistan, once a 
part of India itself. Still in certain Indian centres of Icam* 
ing like Aligarh, Lucknow, Hyderabad (Deccan) etc. the 
flag is still kq>t fl>'ing, and it is hoped that cultural contacts 
with Iran will sdgorously continue from tliosc centres with 
all the means of learning and research availabfc in the 
twentieth century. 

The Panis, it is true, cannot afford to ^ve up the study 
of their ancient tongue, the language of the Shahnameh, 
which is the greatest cultural thesaurus they possess; and 
yet, for the reasons stated above, it is tragic to behold the 
great ancstial mansion of Persian learning, raised by many 
a devoted and scholarly hand, crumbling before our ejes 
through a natural diminution in the number of students, 
who can hardly be blamed under the circumstances. The 
creation of Pakistan may not be considered unavoidable, 
but the educational changes, foUcuving in the svakc of our 
national freedom, seem to be as ovcrsvhelming as thc> arc 
inevitable. Students who take up Persian to-day in sd>ools 
as their second language find themselves completely at sea 
in colleges, svhcrc lectures ate delivered even on technical 
subjects like Logic and Economics in the regional languages, 
which they could have followed far more intelligently had 
they been grounded in Sanskrit from the beginning. Thus 
though the past had been brilliant and promising, the 
future is depressing and dreary. The Panis had kept up 
their contact with Persian ever since their arrival in India, 
but coming generations cannot for sentimental reasons be 
persuaded to relinquish the advantages of sivimming with 
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the tide and taking up Sanskrit, in which there are iar 
better prospects of thrising in life. There arc today Indian 
advocates even of English, practically the lingua franca of 
the world and the medium of communication between 
cultured Indians of all provinces at the presott day. But 
for what cogent reasons can we espouse the cause of Persian, 
which has had a glorious career in the past under Muslim 
rule and has now by sheer stress of ctrcumstanccs entered 
upon her decline? 

But a ray of hope still gUimncrs on the horizon. The 
mother-tongue ol Indian Muslims is Urdu, for an adequate 
study of svhich a sound knowledge of Persian and Arabic is 
necessary: and it may be expected that for the development 
and growth of Urdu the study of Penian will be continued 
by the Muslims enthusiastically though not under the same 
favourable drcumstanccs as uhen they goi’erocd the destinies 
of tliis country. We also nurse tlie unconquerable hope that 
there will always be a minority of devoted souls among 
the Parsis who will pursue learning for learning’s sake and 
not for worldly emolument, and dcave to their ancestral 
Penian language as a duty, as they cleave to Avesta and 
Pahlavi, ev’tn though (he market-value of these languages 
be negligible. Any way, even if the intellectual tics between 
Iran and India arc relaxed in future, it may legitimately 
be hoped that the political contacts between the two 
countries will ever continue to be harmonious, sweetened 
and strengthened by many a happy memory' of their mutual 
cultural interrelations in ttie past. 

IVc have now attempted a surv'cy of the close connec- 
tion between Iran and India from hoary antiquity to 
modem times. Their mutual rebtions, cordial or hostile, 
have been referred to in their ancient religious works. 
Their connection is evident in mythology', legend, poclrj-, 
drama and fiction, and from the conquest of North India by 
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the Iranian king Dartut Hj'staspes in 512 b.c. begins thar 
liistorical contact, Avhich may have been interrupted but 
which still continues unbroken throughout the age*- But 
the most intimate of all contacts is that established b)' 
literature, art and culture whicli have always hannonized 
the rclatioiu between these two countries, apparently different 
in language and religion and yet iidicrcntly one in the 
cultural values of life, tliat go to establish an abiding 
kingdom of peace in the world, wherever they are genuinely 
recognized. So intimate is this connection between Ifati and 
India tliat as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehfu^’ has svcll and truly 
observed; “Few people have been more closely related in 
origin and throughout history ilian die -people of India 
and the people of Iran." 

But Iran has not only inBucnced India but the various 
nations of the world during its long and chequered history. 
\\ vs tka mtian sVit scope of sViis vtAornt to dwtB os^ Iran.s 
influence on the various countries of the world,’^® but it 
can be shown that Iran by her geographical position, by 
her conquests and even by her calamities, by her inkcrent 
and unyielding pride as a nation, by the adaptable nature 
of her people and their assimilative liabits, and above all 
by her inborn love of tailture, has ever secured a promi- 
nent rank in the annals of the numerous nations with which 
she has come into contact. Ev cn if, God forbid, Iran ceases 
to exist, the chronicles of the various countries will still 
continue with myriad tongues to celebrate her services, 
rendered in different quarters of the globes and the various 
nations, influenced by or indebted to her, will resuscitate 
her from her ashes as the undying Light that had once 
irradvated the world. T. R. Glover’ ‘ does no more than 
pay a well-deserved tnbute to the greatness of Iran when 
he observes:- So far as history is as yet unfolded, no 
other Eastern people, apart from the Jews, has mean* so 
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mticli to the West or lut tsken » brge a part in shaping 
the civilization and U«>ught of maniind.” 

lotla can similarly raise her licad luglj among the 
tuUons for the cultural heritage she has derived from times 
irnmrmoriah It makes an Indian proud to read any of the 
numcrom works pro<Iuccd on Ancient Indian Culture, 
panicularly aficr 1947, and to realize tltai he Wongs to 
A countrj' which in plulosojdiy and ni)'stldtm can easily 
o’.ejiop the speculative heights readied b>‘ any other rution, 
anti svhich in p<octr>’ and literature, both secular and spiri- 
tual, in architecture, painting, dance and music is second 
to none in tlic unique contribution it makes to tlie culture 
of the world- It is true howes'cr iliat India lighted its 
candle anti put it under a bushel: the Indians svere too 
otlicf -worldly to advenire tlieir swes, and, except d:c 
Buduliltts, there svere not many Indians anxious to dis- 
seminate their intellectual storm among the natiem. Instead 
of the Indians going out into the s\orld, the world Iiad to 
send to Indb its scholars, pilgrims, tras'cliers and ambas- 
sadors who W'crc not slow to appreciate the cultural wealth 
that svas the true glory of tins countr>'. Hislor)’ lias shown 
dme and again tJiat India is one of the most tolerant of 
nations, tolerant to all except perhaps to the ‘‘Depressed 
classes” of her own people. It is paradoxical that though 
the Indians w'cre found to be socially cxclusis’e, their culture, 
like any true culture any'svhcre, should have been catholic 
attd all-comprchenstve- To-day, hosvcvcr, India is shedding 
its ancient spirit of exclusiveness and is rapidly cultivating 
a genuinely cnsmopolitan outlook. 

Tlic true unity between countries is not achieved per- 
manently through political protocols or economic negotia- 
tions but through cultural and intellectual connections. IVhat 
is svanted is not a temporary’ cessation of hostilities, svhcrc- 
in the cml>;n of mutual hatred and suspicion lie smouldering 
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under the ashe* of an ostensible peace, ^\*hat is needed is 
rather an adequate understanding between nations, anived 
at through cultural contacts, leading to agreement of minds 
and adjustment of differences and paving the way for a 
more enduring harmony. Tlic political history of tut) 
countries, dwelling on uars and victories, defeats and 
humiliations, may end in creating a lasting animosity vhicli 
can effectively be healed by a cultural history wliich attempts 
to emphasize their underlying liartnony by a study of their 
religion and philosophy, literature and art. If history i* 
the biography, literature is said to be the autobnography of 
a nation, acqumnting na with its essential inner life, its aims 
and ideals, its hopes and aspirations, its perplexities and pro- 
blems. An impartial aiwl sympathetic cultural approach to 
that nation would go far to enable us to understand its 
peculiar traits and outlook on life. M'e are then in a position 
to realize how far sre are in agreement trith tlic nation, and 
how far, in case of disagreement, u-e can account for what 
appears to us its oddities and inexplicable activities. 

The tu O diseases of modem dviUzation, the one pre-sup* 
posing the other, arc megalomania cn the one hand and 
xenophobia on the other. Both are as old as the hilb and 
both are responsible for the wave of cold u ar tvhich sweeps 
over the world at present. Their speedy extinction is a 
foregone conclusion because thdr very* existence to-day is 
unaccountable in the face of modem trends of science, 
which abbreviates time and space and brings the far-Cung 
countries of the world into a close and compact comity of 
uatlons. It is through, a study ol international culture in 
the widest sense of the term that sve can hope to approach 
the ideals of a World-Encyclopaedia and ^Vorld-Bra^n, tlie 
necessary stepping-stones to World-Peace, visualized as the 
achievement of the near future by H. G. Wells,*” the 
secular prophet of a sdcnufic age. It is to be hoped tliat 
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the present volume whid> mndatly attempti lo emphasirc the 
cultural values and indicate the oscntbl oneness of Iran and 
India through the ages, «ill succeed to a mmsurablc extent 
in promoting undentauding and goodwill between the two 
countries, and thus enable them not only lo forge the 
bonds of Luting liarmony and friendliness among themselves, 
but to kindle a beacon of hope in a benighted world, 
ivliich constantly prepares for war and is yet sincerely 
yearning for jJeacev rSjreJsJ/h IZd Jr3>} o Hind. Long lisr 
Iran and India ( 
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of sacred thread 17-18; 
bull’s tirine and sacred 
grass 18; Soma-Homa 
drink 18-19; common 

heroes 20-22; castc-foim- 

atlon 23-24; rebirth 24; 
Avatar theory 25; temples, 
idoUtr>', dogmas, cere- 
monies, priesthood 25-26; 
religious outlook on life 
26-27; attitude to women 
0 7-29* intoxicants 29; 
mutton and beef 30-31; 
sacrifices 31-32; the great 
schism and its conse- 
quences 32-36 
Indra 8-9, 10, 12, 14, 35 
Indus Valley CiviUzation 23 

Intcrcoromunal marriage 

119-120 
Iradatkhan 183 
Irani, Dinshah J. 252 
‘Isa Sliiiazi, Uslad 212 
Ishtar 12 

MSm 129, 131, 187, 188, 
236, 237 

Isma'il (seventh Imam) 260 
IsmailUian Ruroi 212 

Safawi, Shah 161, 
103, 164, 256 
Isphahan 162. 213. 233. 
249 

Istaogar 137 
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Maulana 145 

J 

Jadi Rana 104, 105, 106, 
107, *108, 118 
Ja'far Baisanqari 227 
Jagannath Pandit 166, 241 
Jahanaro Plklshah Bcgam 
177, 178, 183, 195 
Jahangir 175-176, 183, 

206, 210, 222,223, 224- 
225, 228, 233, 234, 247, 
257 

Jaina 63, 197, 201, 221 
Jalaluddin Tabrizi 193 
Jamali Dchlavi 156 
Jairiasp 71 
Jamaspi 244 

Jamasp Vclayati, Mobed 
248, 249 
JamI 165, 182 
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abad and Jaunpur 203; 
of Gulbu/ga 205; of Tatta 
209; of Delhi 209; of 
Agra 210 

3 ami* ut laivarikh 159 
Jamshid 20-21, 23, 50. 64 
Jaunpur 192, 200, 203 
Java 129 

Jawami' ul hikayal 132, 155 
Jayadanaan 71 
Jazieh 251 


JcsiB 36 

Jews, Judaism 7, 57, 7C, 
113, 119, 264 
Jounulisra 259 
“Jund i Sbalipur” 81, 139 

K 

Kabir 193, 200 
KiiJamlart (sec Baaa) 
KaibHoos 22, 36, 46 
Kaikayi 46 
Kalhan pandit 59 
Kalidas 128 

Kalilth ua Damanih 82, 140 
Kamaluddin ‘Abdur Razzaq 
Samanqandi 161 
Kamasulra 219 
Kancri caves 104, 105 
Kanishka 65, 68, 137 
Kanka Pandit 139 
Kaoos RtBtam Jala! 248, 
249 

Kara^ IV’aghela 157 
Karapas 36 
Kaila caves 68, 69 
Kisheh 82 
KashJ al mahjub 190 
“Kashikari” art of 209, 213, 
229 

Kashmir 100, 158, 233, 234 
Kauravas 45 
Kausari 170 

Kavi Husravah (Kaikhusru) 
27. 36, 46 
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36. 46 

Kavindni Sar^swati 181. 

195, 241 
Kaxas 36 
Ka\-i Ushan 22 
Kan Ushana 22 
Kavi \’ishtSsp (Kai Gush- 
t^): sec Gmhtasp 
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Kenn^ 105, 117, 247, 

248, 249 

Kersh^ 22, 50, 71 
Kesu 224 
Khafikhan 178 
KKalid al Barrnaki 141 
Khaliq tart 157 
KhandaKHad^a 138 
Khankhan^, ‘Abd ur Raliim 
169-170, 171, 206-207, 
212, 257 

Khanzadeh Begam 164 
KJiaroshthi 52, 56, 60 
"KhaySl” 239 
Khaidin al fuiuh 158 
Khizrkhan 157 
Khorasan 103, 105* 113, 
171, 189, 191, 218 
“Khorasan Mandli’ 115 
Khotan 68 
Khudajui 248 
Khurshid 9 
IChrshid J^jdish 10 
Khusru Panviz 83-84, 107, 


235, 236 
Khwandmir 182 
Kitdi al cqdint 132 
Kitdb cl taiiarat 137 
KUah al flirist (see Fihnst) 
Kifab cl Firuzskdhi 145 
Krishanu 22 

Krishna 61, 62, 65, 168 
Krishna, a Pahlava king 98 
Kufic script 226, 227 
Kuh i noor 259 
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Kushans 68, 76, 78, 8/, 
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Kushti 9, 17-18, 63 
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Laghujdtakam 144 
lain Wfl Mejnm 167 
Lai 224 
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Lilavati 168 
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255 
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Magis 60, 61 
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48, 54, 62, 129, 141, 
159, 168 

Mahakslmrapa 71, 72 
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Mahbanu 96 
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Mahmud Bcgda 109 
Mahmud Gawan 205, 255- 
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143, 144, 146, 14 8, 154, 
164, 199, 216 
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Maitrat 70, 85 
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Majtna' ul bahrin 194 
Makhdum i Jahanian 
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Maklidum Shaikh ‘Abdul 
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Maladhar Vasu 159 
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Malfuzat i Taimur 99 
Malikshah Saljuqi 155 
Mamun 139, 141, 153, 167 
Mandu 204 

Mam 75, 77, 101, 189, 
216, 218 
Manka 136, 137 
Manohar, R^a 171 
Man Singh, Raja 241 
Manucd 242 

Mar.u Smnii 20, 49, 72, 73 
Maidan Farrukh 96-97 
Marker, Peshotanji D. 252 
Maruts 13, 36 
Marx 93 

Mashita (palace) 197 
Masjid I Quwat al Islam 204 
Mas'ud Beg 156 
Mas'udi, Abul Hasan ‘Ali 
bin al Husain 98, 132, 
154, 217, 218, 235 
Mas'ud Sa‘d Salman 154, 
155 

MatJiar Karkhi 156 
Matlaas io dam 161 
Manes 73 
Maurya 36 
Mayadanava 47, 54 
Megasdwnes 57, 129 
Meher (sec Mitlira) 
Meheibanu 96 
Mtlirgan 253 
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.Nfclicrji R3^, Dastur 216 
Mehtr i'csht 66 
Memoirs of B-lbar 163 
Memoirs of Jalungir 224 
Menander, Mtlinda G7, GO 
McrvvKn II 79 
Mcul work 230 
Mihtar Malial 200 
Milhda f^r.ho 07 
Mina B^ar 254 
MinlibaiaT 183 
Minhaj i Siraj 155 
Mir ‘Abdul Laiif Qa/^vini 
167 

Mir Abul Qasim Findarlski 
182 

Minxk Ispliabani 218 
Mirak Mirzii Ghayiith 206 
Mir *AH 227 

Mir ‘All Shir Nawai 163, 
170 

Mirat i StKandari 100 
Mir Jamaluddin 24 G 
Mir Jumla 250 
Mirkhwand 182 
Mir Mulianunad (Mtan Mir) 
191 

MirSayy ad ‘Ali Tabriz! 223 
Mirza Isma'il, Sir 260"261 
Mirza MuhaniTnad Ja far 259 
Mithra, Milra, Mchcr, MiWr 
10, 12, 14, 64, 65, 66 
Mitlu^sm 65 
Mithiidatcs I 73 


Mcnotheism 6*7 
Moti Masjid 209, 212 
MudrarHUkasa (see Vishakh- 
datla) 

Mufatnh fil qulub 259 
Mughal Age (Golden z\gc) 
163-186 

Muiiammad, tlic Prophet 
94, 95, 132. 144, 218, 
220, 232, 237, 260 
Muliammad ‘Adit Sliah 200 
Muliaromad Badsliali 172 
Muliamniadshali Bahmani, 
Suhan 161 

Mulianunad Ghori 1G4, 204 
Muhammad Husain (Zamn 
Qalam} 228 

Muliammatl ibn Ibrldum 
Faaari 139 

Muhammad Jan OM^si 
Mashadi 181 
Muhammad Murad 225 
Muliammad Nadir 223 
Muliammad Qasim (con- 
queror of Sindh) 62 
Muhammad Qasi"» 

MaulanS 167 

MuliamroadshahlllBaimam 
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Muhammadshai (Mughal 

Uiric) 259 

MutanuTOd SWrazi 212 
Mul.«n.n.a<l SoB 
arSni 181 
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Muhammad, Sultan 108, 
109 

Muliammad Taghlaq 202 
Muhsin Fan! 247 
Mu’inuddin Cbishti Ajmeri 
190, 191 

Mutammalkh^ Gujarati 1 68 
Mukaslif/at 247 
MulstSd 17 
Mutund 224 

MuUa Finiz bin Mulla 
Kaoos 249 

Mumtaz Mahal 210, 213 
Muntakhab at tawarikh 167 
Muntakhabuddin, Shmkh 194 
Muishid Qulikh^ Khorasani 
258 

iluruj az Zakab 132 
Music 235-242 
MuwaOaq Bill^ ‘AbbSsi 136 
MuzafTar I (Zafarkl^) 203 
Mystidsm 187 

N 

Nadim (Muhammad bin 
Ishaq an Nadim) 136,137 
Nadir Shah 259 
Nagscna 67 
NaliapSna 69, 73 
Nairyosangha (angel) 1 1, 1 2 
Nairyosangha Dliawal 107 
Nakula 47 

Kat Dam<m 167, 224 
Na‘inatklian ‘Xli 1C3 


Nanak 200 

Naongiiaithya, Nasatya 14, 
35 

Napoleon 94 
Naqsh 1 Kustam 51 
Narada 237 
Naraki 95 
Nariman 50 
NariraM Hoshang 245 
Naisi 77, 78 
Nasikh 151 
Nasim 233 
Nasiruddin Mahmud Chiragh 
i Dehli 191 

Nasiruddin Muhammadshah 
155 

NMiruddin Quhachii 155 
Nasta'liq style 227-228 
Naushinv^ 80-83, 139, 

140, 217 
Naushzad 81 
Navbahir 134, 189 
Navjote 17-18 
Naviatnas 167, 169 
NasTuz 253 

Navsari 103, 109, 110, 244, 
245, 246, 249 
Naziri, Muhammad Husain 
170-171 

Nco-Platonism 128 
Nisliapur 171, 178 
Nishat Gardens 233, 234 
(by Jahangir and by Asaf- 
khan) 
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Nizwii *Anizi as Samarqandi 
155 

Nizami Gaiijawi 157, 167 
rfizamuddin Aulia 191 
Nizamuddin Hasan Nizami 
Nishapuri 155 
Nizam ul raulk 256 
Noor Jahan 175-177, 210, 
234, 257 

Nuruddin (Nur Salgar) 195 

P 

Fadshahnamth 181 

Pahlavas 44, 45, 47, 48, 
49, 72, 73, 74, 98, 102 
Pahlavi 147, 247, 263 
Paikuli inscriptions 77, 78 
Painting. Painting in Sasa- 
nian times 2 1 6-2 1 7; paint- 
ing in Iran patronized by 
the Mongols and Timur- 
idea 218; painting in India 
since the earliest times 

2 19- 220; difFcrcncc be- 
tween Muslim and Hindu 
painting 220; the early 
Muslims demolish Hindu 
painting, svhich is patro- 
nized by the Mughab 

220- 221; fusion of the 
Hindu-Muslim pictonal 
art 221-222; 
paintmg considerably m 
debted to Iranian masters 


223; painting is encourag- 
ed by Humayun and patro- 
nized by Akbar 223-224, 
reaches its culmination 
under Jahangir 224-225, 
declines under Shah Jahan, 
and is extingubhed under 
Aurangzebc 225-226 
PSldstM 262 
Pallavas 73 
Panchgavya 18 
Panddantra 82, 140 
Pandavas 45 
Panj ganj 157 
Parshus 42-45 
PSrsis, Parsikas {see also 
Pahlavas and Gabrs). See 
Chapter III [passim). Arab 
conquest of Iran 93-95; 
fate of king Yazdegard’s 
family 95-96; state of reli- 
gious literature after the 
Arab conquest 96-97; re- 
ferences to Farsi settlements 
in India after 'the Arab 
conquest 97-98; Parris in 
North India destroyed by 
Tamerlane 98-101 and 
by other Muslim conquer- 
ors 101-102; exodus from 
Iran of a group of Pilgrim 
' Fathers narrated in Qissefi 
iSanjan 103-104; charac- 
teristics of that poem 104; 


1-20 
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probable date of the exodus 
104-105; the location of 
Sanjan 105-106; the iden- 
tity of Jadi Rim 106-107 
and of the Farsi leader 
107-108; Sanjan attacked 
by a Muslim king its 
probable date and identity 
of that monarch 108-1 10; 
authenticity of the Qisseh 
i Sanjan disputed, esa- 
inined and mainly ATndicat- 
ed 110-119; the Iranians 
came to West India by tlic 
sea-route 117-118; reasons 
for the survival of this 
batch when various other 
groups were absorbed in 
the Indian population 
1 19-120; the Indian Paisis 
and their relations svith 
India and with Iran 
121-122. 

See also Chapter W 
(xrv) passim. The Rswa- 
jets 243-246; Dastur 
Mchaji Rana 246; Dastur 
Ardslur Nausliirwan 247; 
Dastur Siar Kaiwin 247- 
248; Mobed Jamasp Vcla- 
yati and the calendar con- 
troversy 248-249; Dastur 
Kaoos Rustam JalU and 
Dastur Mulla firuz 248- 


249; Anquetil du Perron 
and Dastur Darab 249; 
Maneckji Hitaria 250- 
252; Dinshali J. Iram 
252; FeshotanjiD. Marker 
252-253. Also sec 42, 
44, 45, 48, 49, 52, 57, 
58, 60, 63, 65, 75, 97. 
98, 151, 242, 243, 244, 
245, 248, 249,250,252, 
253, 258, 262. 263 
FartHans 64, 70, 73, 74, 
86, 87, 97 

Partition of India 262 
PStaliputra 54, 67 
Patanjali 144 
Fazend 147, 247 
Peacock Tluone 259 
Periplus 69 

Persian architecture 196, 
197, 198, 199, 201 
Persian language, its origin 
and growth 147-151,159, 
184-186, 259, 261-263 
Pcrsipolis 51, 54, 55, 132 
Philostratus 52 
Pir i Sabz 95 
Pishdadian Age 231 
Pitris 16 

Pliny the elder 128 
Pour i Daood, Prof. 252 
pTabodhehandredaya 181 
Pre-Mughal Age 159-163 
Prosclytisra 120 
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Ptolemy 139, 144 
Pulkcsi II 84 
Pushyagupta 71 


4G, 129, 168, 
170, 181, 224 
Rashiduddin Faziullah 159, 
IGO 

Railuiu 64 


Q, 

Qaani 171, 182 
“Qadimis'’ 248, 249 
Qajars 250, 260 
Qamus 161 
“Qawwali” 239 
Qiisek 1 Sanjcn 103, 104, 
106, 108, 109, no, 111, 
112, 114. 115, 116, 117, 
118, 119, 121, 245 
Qudusiya 231 

Oman 93, 167, 220, 227, 
228, 236, 237 
Qmrat ul mulk 145 
Qutb i *AIam BurliSnuddin 
Abu Muhammad ‘Abdul- 
13h 192 

Qutb Minor 200, 204 
Qutbuddin ^bak 204 
Qiitbuddin Bakhtyar Kaki 
191, 193 

R 

Rafi* Qazwini 205 
Raghiaansha 48 
Rajiarangini (see Kalh^ 
Pandit) 

RSjyashri 238 
RSmsdtarUmanasa 170 


RauZat as safe 182 
RaZmn^'nek 224 
Rc-birth theory 24 
Red Fort of DcUu 209 
Renaissance in Iran 127-146 
Rw5ycts 1 10, 243-246, 

248 

Rcm (poet) 156 
RezS ‘AblSsI (painter) 223 
Reza ShSli Pahbtd 231, 250 
Rg Vtda 4, 6, 7, 8. 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 34, 
35, 36, 42, 43, 45 
“Rikhtch” 151 
Risalo 193 
Rome 196, 199 
Rudaki 82 
Rudiadaman 71, 72 
Ruhallah 258 
Ruknuddin Khurshah 260 
Ruknuddin (Sufi) 192 
Rumi (MauEi^ Jaliluddm) 
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Rjtqadi 1 83 
Rusa 137 
Rustam 50, 152 
Rustam Mirza 256 
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S 

Saclial Sannast 193 
Saddar 244 

Sa^diSWraa 156, 157, 170, 
256 

Safarndmth 131 
Safawi kings and their rale 
165, 103-184 
SafTah 134 
Safi 99, loo 
Saib Ispliahoni 182 
Saka era 70 
Saleh bin BahlH 136 
Salim ChishU, Shaikh 194, 
207 

Salima SuItHiia 133 
Solotar 145 
Salolari 182 
Sam 50 

Saraarqand 162, 163, 205, 
206, 212, 218,225.256, 
260 

Soma Vtda 238 
Samba 61 

Samvat era 70, 128 
SanS, Hakim 155 
Sanjan 103, 104, 105, 106, 
108, 109, no, 116, 118. 
245. 246 

Sankhya philosophy 144 
Sapintid 78 

Saptadndhu (sec Hapta- 
bindu) 


Srtimad 194. 250 
Sarush (the angel) 04 
Saritsh (the mystic) 248 
Sasanians 76, '78, 79, 80, 
01, 85, 86, 87, 94, 97, 
197, 216, 217,230,235, 
246 

Satrap (Ksliatrapa) 51, 56, 
69-72, 78, 87, 97 
Say)’ad Abdullahkiian Balia- 
dur Hruz Jung 182 
Sayyad Alimad Sultan Sakhi 
Sarwar 191 

Sa)-)’ad ‘Ali Hamadwi 195 
Say>'ad Jalaluddin Bukhari 
195 

Sayyad JaiShiddda Elslurd 
259 

Sayyad Muhammad al 
Husaini Bandch Nawaz 
GUudaraz 191, 194 
Sayyad Muhammad Barah- 
man 192 

Sayyad Nurullah ibn Sliarif 
al Mar‘ashi Shustari 
169 

S3)7ad Sadruddin 195 
Sayyad Sultan 1 93 
Sayyads, the 95, 96 
Sculpture 215-216 
Schopenhauer 195 
Seh nasT 171 
Seleucus 57, 129 
Shabdiz 236 
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SliSli ‘Abdul Latif (Sufi of 
Sindh) 193 

Shahabuddin ‘Umar Sahra- 
wardi 192, 256 

Shall ‘Atam Bukhari (Slrajud- 
din Abul Barakat Sa>’>-ad 
Muhammad) 192-193 
Shahi Tigin 85 
Sliah Jalian 151, 152, I6G, 
177, 181, 182,207,209- 
215, 222, 225,228, 233, 
211, 257, 258 
Shah Karim (Sufi) 193 
Shah Muhammad Ghauth 
(Sufi) 192 

Shahnameh 7, 22, 23, 50, 
78, 79, 83, 111- 
159, 227, 235, 2G2 
Shahpur I 68, 75, 76, 77 
Shahpur II 78 
Sliahpur bin SliahrySt 107 
Shahpur Khorasani (the 
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Shah Qumes (Sufi) 191 
Shehrbanu 95 
Shahrukh 161, 162 
Shah Valiullah (Sufi) 192 
Shaibakkhan 164 
Shaikh Ahmad Sirliindi 192 
Shaikli Hasan Saghani 155 
Shaikli Jalaluddin Tabrizi 
195 

Shaikh Musa 193 
Shalim^ Gardens 233, 234, 


258 (by Akbar, b>' Jahan- 
gir and by Shah Jahan) 
Shambar 22 

Shamsuddin Iltotcush (Sol- 


tan) 155 

Shangal 78, 79, 235 

Shankarcchaiya 181 
Sharrolshtlia 45 
Shars’a 35 

Shatapclh Brahmana 30 
“Shchcmhaliis" 240, 249 


Sher Afgan 257 
Shcr Sh5h Sur 162, 164, 
205 

Shcr Shali’s tomb 205-206 
Shi’a faith 165, 169 

Shihab i Muhmira ^56 

Skikand Gtimanik Vijai 96 


Shiladitya VII 85 
ShiiSz 160, 170, 181, 212, 
OAQ 961 


Shish Mahal 207 
Shivaji 173 

Shushiut 137, 145 ^ 

SiddBnta (Brahmasiddhanla) 

131, 138, 139. 140, 144 
Sikandar Butsliikan 158 
Sikandar Lodi 146, 204 


kandar Sur 164 
kata 27 

Isim al ansah 156 
ndh, its conquest 133-134, 
135, 141 
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Sirajuddin Sagzi 156 
Sisarclund 76 
Sisodiyas 9f) 

SomA (See Homa) 

Somadeva Bhatt 49 
South-East Hindu expansion 
and culture 129-130 
Spooner’s theory 53-61 
Sruvara 22 
Stialxs 52 

Sl Bartholomew V 74 
, St. Tliomas 74-75 
Sudarshana 71 
Sudreh (see Kushti) 

Suitsm and its dilTusion in 
India 187-196. Sufimj-sti- 
cisin 187; Sufi syanbolism 
187; Vaishmva Bhakd 
cult 188; Vedant philo- 
sophy 188; Buddhism 
189; early Sufis connected 
vdth India 190; Sufionlen 

191- 192; Sufis in Gujarat 

192- 193; Sufis in Sindh 
193; Sufis in Bengal 193; 
Sufis in the Deccan 193- 
194; connected with Akbar 
and DSra Shikuh 194- 
195; Sufis connected with 
Mughal royalty 195; some 
unclassified Sufis 195. 

Also sec 152, 153, 165, 
171, 178, 180. 184,237, 
247, 248 
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Sumatra 129 

Surat 104, 116, 118, 244, 
248, 249 
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Tahagat i iUiort 90, 109 
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Tabari 154 
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202 
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Takhtaritus 82, 83 
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TakshasHK 51, 52, 56, 58 
T^ib Arauli 181 
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203, 227 
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